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Often a bridesmaid but never a bride 



E DNA’S case was really a pathetic one. 

Like every woman, her primary ambi- 
tion was to marry. Most of the girls of her 
set were married — or about to be. Yet not 
one possessed more grace or charm or loveli- 
ness than she. 

And as her birthdays crept gradually to- 
ward that tragic thirty-mark, marriage 
seemed farther from her life than ever. 

She was often a bridesmaid but never a 
bride. 

* * * 

That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant 



breath). You, yourself, rarely know when you have it. 
And even your closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some 
deep-seated organic disorder that requires professional 
advice. But usually — and fortunately — halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to the regular use of 
Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. It is an interest- 
ing thing that this well-known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these 
unusual properties as a breath deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and clean. Not by substituting 
some other odor but by really removing the old one. 
The Listerine odor itself quickly disappears. So the 
systematic use of Listerine puts you on the safe and 
polite side. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





I HAVEN'T HAD A RAISE | 
IN YEARS-- GUESS I 
NEVER WILL -- I'M READY 
l -*SS! >- TO GIVE UP 



f BUCK UP. BILL, WHY NOt\ 
TRY AN INDUSTRY THAT'S ' 
GROWING— WHERE THERE’S 
MORE OPPORTUNITY J 



MARYS RIGHT— I'M NOT 
CETTING ANYWHERE. I 
BOUGHT TO TRY A NEW 
& FIELD TO MAKE 
X MORE MONEY i-* 



LOOK AT THIS -RADIO IS CERTAINLY 

. GROWING FAST — AND THE 

V national Radio 

INSTITUTE SAYS THEY 
f ^jf TRAIN MEN FOR RADIO 
RIGHT AT HOME 
^ \Br\\ IN SPARE TIME ^ 



I DON'T THINK I COULD LEARN 
RADIO THAT WAY --BUT THEY'LL 
SEND ME A SAMPLE LESSON 
FREE. GUESS I LL S’ 

MAIL THE COUPON 
AND LOOK INTO L TPI 
THIS 



YOU SURELY KNOW 

Radio, mine 

NEVER SOUNDED 
BETTER 



OR RILL. I'M SO GLAD 



SO AM I. I'M MAKING 



Yes, / wiit send my 
First Lesson FREE 

to show how easy it IS to 

mileFMA GOOD 
RADIO JOB 



SAY— THIS WAY OF LEARNING IS GREAT. I'M 
GOING TO ENROLL. THEN I CAN BE A SET 
SERVICING EXPERT-- OR GET A JOB IN A 
BROADCASTING STATION --OR 
INSTALL LOUDSPEAKER 
SYSTEMS. THERE ARE 
LOT OF GOOD MONEY- i 
MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
IN RADIO 



, Do you want to 

J. e. SMITH, President paSo more money? 
National Radio Instltuta * m ®° ® ur0 that „i 
can train you at 

homo in youT spare time for a good Radio 
Job that I'll send you my first lesson 

absolutely FREE. Examine it, read It, 
see for yourself how easy it is to un- 
derstand even If you've never Rad any 
technical experience or training. 

iMany Radio Experts Make 
$30, $50, $75 a Week 

Radio broadcasting stations employ en- 
gineers, operators, station managers and 
pay up to $5,000 a year. Spare time 
Radio set servicing pays as much as $200 
to $500 a year. Full time Radio servicing 
Jobs pay as much as $30, $50, $75 a 

week. Many Radio Experts own and 
operate their own full time or part time 
Radio sales and service businesses. Ra- 
dio manufacturers and jobbers employ 
testers, inspectors, foremen, engineers, 
servicemen, paying up to $6,000 a year. 
Radio operators on ships get good pay 
and see the world besides. Automobilo, 
police, aviation, commercial Radio, and 
Joud speaker systems offer good oppor- 
tunities now and for the future. Tele- 
vision promises many good jobs soon. 
Men I have trained are holding good 
jobs in all these branches of Radio. 

Many Make $5. $10, $15 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 
Practically every neighborhood needs a 
good spare time serviceman. The day you 
enroll I start sending you Extra Money 
Job Sheets. They show you how to do 
Radio Repair jobs that you can cash in 
on quickly. Throughout your training I 
send you plans and ideas that have made 
good spare time money — from $200 to 
$500 a year — for hundreds of fellows. I 
send you special Radio equipment and 
show you how to conduct experiments 
and build circuits which illustrate im- 



mail this now 



My Training 
Radio experience 



portant Radio principles 
gives you ‘practical " 
while learning. 

Get My Lesson and M-Page Book FREE 
Mail Coupon 

In addition to my Sample Lesson. I will 
send you my 64 -page Book. ‘-Rich Re- 
wards in Radio." Both are free to any 
fellow over 16 years old. My book de- 
scribes Radio's spare time and full time 
opportunities and those coming in Tele- 
vl ^ion; tells about my Training in Radio 
and Television ; tells about my Money Back 
Agreement; shows you actual letters from 
men I have trained, telling what they are 
doing and earning. Find out what Radio 
offers YOU! MAIL THE COUPON in 
an envelope, or paste it on a penny post- 
card— NOW l 

J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 6MM, 
Washington, D. C. 



THANKS. I’ve BEEN SJU0YIN6 
ONLY A FEW MONTHS AND 
I'M ALREADY MAKING 
MONEY IN 
MY SPARE 
TIME. THAT'S . 

$IO EXTRA {J. 

.THIS WEEK T 



lo 



YOU SENT FOR THAT 
FREE LESSON AND 
PROVED TO YOUR- 
SELF THAT YOU 
COULD LEARN 
RADIO AT HOME 



GOOD MONEY NOW 
AND WE HAVE A 
BRIGHT FUTURE 
AHEAD IN RADIO 



J. E. SMITH, President, 

National Radio Institute, Dept 6MM, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send "Rich Rewards in Radio" whirh 
points out the spare time and full time opportunities in Radio and explains your 
50-50 method of training men at homo In spare time to becomo Radio Emirta 
( Please Write Plainlv.) 

name AGE 



^ ADDRESS 

CITY STATE. 
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How This CHALLENGE Made Me 

“TheWoMs Mast Perfectly Developed Man 




I WAS then a 97-pound weakling. He was heavier, stronger, plenty tough. 
But I just couldn't pass up his direct challenge. A crowd gathered around 
to watch the slaughter. And what a trimming I got! He put more smashing 
power behind that one hand of his than I had in my whole body. It was the 
most embarrassing thing that ever happened to me! 

But, as it turned out, that beating changed my entire life. For I made up my 
mind then and there to DO SOMETHING about myself — to learn something 
about my body and find a way to build it up — to become a HE-MAN instead 
of a HALF-MAN. And here’s what happened: — 

And Then I Made a Discovery 



I began to study the structure 
and play of all the muscles. 
Then I tested out ideas I had 
for building muscle power and 
endurance — t hrough outside 
road work and also through in- 
door exercises. Then I com- 
pared my measurements, before 
and after. Checked the results 
carefully. Made other tests. 
Checked again. Time after 
time, for months, I did this. 

And finally came the great 
day when I felt at last I had 
discovered the natural way to 
build powerful, rippling muscles 
— without any contraptions that 



may strain the heart or other vital organs/ 
I at once put this system to work. I 
called it Dynamic Tension! 

Well, the whole world knows 
what happened — and how 
“Dynamic Tension” changed 
me frpm a 97-pound weakling 
to the man who is now holder 
of the title of “The World’s 
Most Perfectly Developed 
Man’ll 

This amazing method 
built me up — gave me 
the even 1 y developed 
body, the big muscles, 
and wonderful chest, 
that you see here. 



CHARLES ATLAS 

Twice winner and present 
holder of the title ‘The 
World's Most Perfectly De- 
veloped Man” won in open 
competition in the only na- 
tional and international con- 
tests held in past 15 years. 

Noother Physical Instructor 
in the World has ever DARED 
to make the ofTer he makes 
in this announcement. 



Today I am devoting all of my time to passing the 
secret of “Dynamic Tension" along to others like 
yourself. And what “Dynamic Tension” has done 
for me — and for 52,000 other fellows — I am ready 
to prove it can do for YOU. 

I’ll Prove in the first 7 days that 
YOU can have a Body like Mine! 

look a mile wide. Put new pep 
into your thighs, get the calves of 
your legs bulging big, add weight 
if you need it. With a body like 
that you'll be so brimming-over 
with health inside that you’ll feel 
on top of the world — free from 
constipation, poor digestion, bad 
breath, pimples, and similar 
weaknesses that are robbing you 
of the good things in life that can 
be yours. The ruddy glow of 
health will show on your face — 
fou will be the outstanding fel- 
ow in your crowd. 



Just give me your measure — 
and I’ll give you proof in just 7 
days that I can make you a NEW 
MAN ! Then I’ll start new inches 
of massive power pushing out 
your chest — build up your shoul- 
ders to champion huskiness — put 
regular mountains of useful 
muscle on your biceps — give you 
a strong back — make those stom- 
ach muscles of yours hard ridges ! 

I’ll whittle off waistline fat if 
you want me to. Slim down your 
hips and make your shoulders 



i 



Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 



Now make me PROVE I can do 
it. Let me send you the FREE 
BOOK that opens the door to he- 
man living. 

This bin book, “Everlasting Health 



•nd Strength’*— packed with actual photo- 
graphs and vital facts ovary fellow must 
know to facejife — tella_the whole ^remark- 



able story of Dynamic Tension. Privately 
printed for me. it's FREE if you act AT 
ONCE. 



Are you ready to learn my 
secrets— ready to learn how I can 
give YOU the kind of body you’ve 
always longed to have? Then tell 
me where to send your copy of 
my book. Fill In the coupon 
below, and mail TODAY to me 
personally. Address: CHARLES 
ATLAS, Dept. 9L, 115 East 
23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 



Sterling Sliver Cup 
Being Given Away 

Made of solid 
■ terlinir silver, 
stands 14 in. high on 
mahogany base. 

I will award It to 
pupil who makes 
most improvement in 
development within 
next 8 months. No 
matter what your 
measurements are 
now, you have equal 
chance to win thia 
cup . . . with YOUR 
name ungraved on It! 



■ CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 9L. 

? 115 East 23rd Street. New York, N. Y. 

| I want the proof that yonr system of Dynamic Tension 
“ will make a New Man of me— give me a healthy, husky 

■ body and bie muscle! development. Send me your free 

■ book, “Everlasting Health and Strength.” 

J Name 

(Please print or write plainly) 

| Address 

1 City State 

2 © 1936 C. A., Ltd. 
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Get on AVIATION’S 

PAYROLL 




Prepare Quickly at Home 
In Your Spare Time 

WALTER HINTON. TRAIN FOR A GOOD PAY 
President, Aviation Instl- AVIATION JOB! Walter Hinton, 

TOoihinofnn e r» ca n pioneer, aviator, instructor, first 

Washington, D. C. £, an £ fly ac ; oss the A ’ tlantic 

Ocean, offers you a complete, up-to-the-minute home study 
ground course which trains you to get and hold more than 
40 types of ground jobs in aviation, many paying $40 a 
week and up — gives you ground school training necessary 
for flight instruction. Get the facts about Hinton’s training 
and what it has done for others; about what it can do for 
you. Send for Hinton’s big book, “Wings of Opportunity.” 
It’s free. Mail the coupon NOW — in an envelope, or paste 
it on a penny postcard. 

r WALTER HINTON, President, 

Aviation Institute of America, Dept. A6A, 

| 1113 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 

? Please send me Free Book describing Aviation’s Oppor- 
| tunities, and your Course. (Writ© in pencil.) 

I Name Age I 

I Address I 

j^^ity State ^Jj 



HOME-STUDY 

BUSINESS TRAINING 



Your opportunity can never be bigger than 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 4 4-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today. 



O Higher Accountancy 
O Mod. Salesmanship 
O Traffic Management 
O Law: Degree of LL.B. 
O Commercial Law 
O Industrial Mgm’t 
O Banking and Finance 
O Stenotypy 
O Rail. Station Mgm’t 
O Paper Salesmanship 



O Business Mgm’t 
O Business Corres. _ 
O Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 
O Modern Foremanshlp 
O Personnel Mgm’t 
O Expert Bookkeeping 
O C. P. A. Coaching 
O Business English 
O Effective Speaking 



LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

Dept- 1175-R Chicago 

MpRpriiM 

I |l ^ Easy Term* 

9 Only 10c a Day * 

Save over on all standard office 
models. Also portables at reduced prices. 

SEND NO MONEY A 

All late model* completely refinished like w|.i « ■■ ■« nw , n 

brand new. FULLY GUARANTEED, 10- 

Big free catalog ehowg actual mae' inee day 

la full colors. Lowcat prices. Send at onoe. Trial 

Free course In typing Included. ^ w Monroe M. 

International Typewriter Exch., oept.Aii 92 .°chic«so 




QUIT TOBACCO ^ SNUFF 

Try this easy, guaranteed safe way. No habit forming drugs. 
Over 500,000 have sent for Superba Remedy to help overcome 
the craving for Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe or SnuffL 
Your request for Free Trial brings trial 
■ 1 66 I llal * supply by return mail and fuff $2D0 
treatment at our risk. COD.. which you may use under a 30 day 
refund guarantee. SUPERBA CO. B-28, BALTIMORE. MD. 




BICYCLE 



f I WISH I HAD SOME 

^ spending 

MONEY 




OYS, 12 to 16! Three hundred big prizes, 

1 including athletic equipment, movie ma- 
chine, typewriter, musical instruments, printing 




lock, etc. Low, bow-arch, streamlined frame; 
chromium plated; 20% lighter than most bikes. 
Swift, flashy, sturdy. 

Earn this bike, or any of our other prizes, and 
make MONEY, besides. It’s easy. Just obtain 
customers in your neighborhood and deliver our 
nationally known magazines to them. Need not 
interfere with school or play. Many boys earn a 
MAIL THIS prize the first day. Perhaps you 
TDfW f can ’ ^°°* the coupon and 

LUUrUn l we’ll start you right away. 

Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 658 

The Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio 

Dear Jim: I want to earn MONEY and PRIZES. Start 
me at once and send me a Prize Book. * 



Name- 



-Age- 



Address- 



City- 



EARN A BICYCLE • TYPEWRITER 



State 

MOVIE MACHINE • PRINTING PRESS 




tyl'lcrVLOjlll 

SILVER 

KING 



MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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Headlight; Horn; 

Tool Box; Coaster 
Brake. Yes. fully 
equipped. Chromi- 
um plated parts. A 
Colson make. What " 
a Bike! A brand new 1 
sporty bike for every ’ 
ambitious boy oi girll 



BOVS! • GIRLS! 

B*I'K*E 

GIVEN 

orBig Cash Commission ! 

YOU CAN GET a Boy’s or Girl's 
Model Bicycle like this for SIM PLY 
GIVING AWAY FREE art pictures 
with our famous WHITE CLO- 
VLRINE SALVE, used for cuts, 
burns, chaps, sores, etc., which 
you sell to your friends at 25c a 
box (with picture FREE) and 
remitting as per our premium 
catalog and plan book. There 
are many other premium offers 
in our catalog. Our 41st Anni- 
versary Year. We are fair and 
square! — WeTrustYou! It is 
easy to sell one or more boxes 
of SALVE in most every home. 
Old Cloverine Agents , please or- 
der. Send No Money. BEGIN 
NOW! Be First. Mail Coupon! 
WILSON CHEM. CO., Inc. 
DEPT. NG-81, TYRONE, PA. 



Ollf FN electric 

■ hll MOTOR DRIVEN 

Movie Projector 

NEW PREMIUM! Fully equipped 
with alternating current electric 
motor. FINISH: Baked crystal 
enamel. Will accommodate 200 
feet film, eight minute show — 
two 2G0 feet empty reels 
furnished. Tilting de- 
vice for angle pro- 
jection. Reverse re- 
wind to top spool. 

Framer. Reflector. 

Special concen- 
trated filament bulb, , 
cord and plug. Size of 
picture 20 inches by 26 inches 
at a distance of ten feet 
from the screen. Weight 8 V6 
pounds each. AJimDandy! Ge. 
on e now! FREE 25 feet of Film 



BOYS! 

GIRLS! 

MOTOR 

DRIVEN 




SEE MOTOR 



valued at 75c included if you remit Tn 10 days! You can get this Pro- 
jector easily by SIMPLY GIVING AWAY FREE Art Pictures with 
famous WHITE CLOVERINE SALVE, used for burns, chaps, etc., 

” - v, — / . puppy r ._j __ 



which you sell to friends at 25c a box (with picture FREE) and re- 
mit os per our premium plan catalog. Send no money 1 We trust you! 
Mail Coupon 1 WILSON CHEM.CO.,lnc. v Dept. NG -81, Tyrone, Pa. 




RADIOo'RIFLE 
GIVENH 



GIVEN! Monoyl 




RIFLE or 6-tube AC-DC Superhetero- 
dyne Long and Short Wave RADIO 
picks up pol.ee calls, amateur and re- 
gular broadcasts. Dynamic speaker, 
airplane dial. Wonderful selectivity 
and sensitivity. Fine tone. Compact. Shielded chassis. IT’S 
UNUSUAL. You can easily get one of these Radios or Rifles 
by SIMPLY GIVING AWAY FREE beautifully colored art pic- 
tures suitable for framing with our well known WHITE CLO- 
VERINE SALVE, used lor cuts, burns, chaps, sores, etc., which 
you sell to friends at 25c a box (with picture FREE) and remit 
as per new big premium plan book! Get started with this plan 
— people are buying now! Our 41st Year. Mail Coupon Now! 
WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. NG-81, TYRONE, PA. 



OR BIG CASH' 

COMMISSION! 

BOYS! — MEN! — WOMEN! 

I VER JOHNSON 22Cal. Bolt action self-cocking pistol grip patented^ 
Safety 




GIVEN 

BOYS & GIRLS 

1937 MODEL 
SEND NO 
MONEY 
We Trust 
You I 



Streamline WAGON with 

troll top. bis hub caps, electric 
headlights, bumper, brakes and 
bearing disc wheels. 



GIVEN Big Guitar 

or Mickey Mouse Watch 

Or BIG CASH COMMISSION! 

Send No Money! WeTrustYou! 

| e STANDARD SIZE GUITAR. Regulated, fret- 
la BhIS ted, ebonized finger-board — pearl position dots. 
Just a9 shown. See Mickey Mouse on the dial 
of Wrist Watchl In colors, tool Mickey’s 
also on the strap or link bracelet. WHAT 
A WATCH 1 You can easily get either the ' 
Guitar or the Watch by SJIVZFLY GIVING 
AWAYjFREEbeautifullycoloredArtPictures _ 
with our famous WHITE CLOVERINE (H 
SALVE, used for cuts, burns, chaps, sores, 




of many ^ 
othergiftsor 

Cash Commission! 

We are Fair and Square I 



\\ GIVING AWAY FREE big 

' \\ colored pictures with our fa- 
I moos WHITE CLOVERINE 
y SALVE used for cuts, burns, 
//etc., easily sold to friends at 
/ 25c a box (with picture Free} 
'and remit per catalog. Be first 



WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. NG-81, TYRONE, PA. 




etc., which you sell to your friends, ■■■■ mTUt All COUPON NOW! 11 Mi M ■ 
datives and neighbors at 250 a f , ol _ _ _ . 

box (giving away picture FREE’) 5 WILSON CHEM. CO., Inc., DepLN G -81, Tyrone, Pa. Date. 



vgnuix ona; uaiuio i nuui _ — » • ■ _ .. . . ... . _. 

and remitting - as Der our new I Gentlemen: — Please send me 12 Beautiful Art Pictures with 12 boxes 
oremuim fhoL m WHITE CLOVERINE SALVE tosell at25cabox (giving picture FREE), 

premium catalog. i_.noice OI ■ | rem ft within 30 days, select a premium or keep cash comnusstoo 
many other valuable gifts. ■ as per premium plan catalog sent with order, postage paid. 

Easy to sell one or more boxes | 
in most every home. Our 41st « 

, Anniversary Year. W’e are I W9n ,« 

I reliable. Send No Money — ■ 

We Trust You I BE FIRST ■ 

IN YOUR HOME TOWN lip n 

Our Easy Plans Keep Thousands* D-X — 

Busy. MAIL Coupon l 



-SL. 



WILSON CHEM. CO., INC. j Town 
Dept. NG-81. TYRONE, PA. | p 



_Stat€L_ 



NOTE: 



We pay postage on all premiums, 3 pounds or less like, watches, 
telescopes, blankets, curtains, etc., per catalog. W.C.Co., Inc. 



I 



PRINT YOUR LAST NAME ONLY IN SPACE BELOW 

i i i i i i i i m i r 

I*ASTI^COUPO£^^^U’ennyPo8tcard^>^lalHr^»r^&Tvelop^roday^ ( 



try -WILSON'S - COUGH DROPS - 5*5 everywhere 



Please mention Newsstand Fiction Unit when answering advertisements 
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AND ALL KINDS OF ANIMALS 

SPORTSMEN, SAVE YOUR TROPHIES! Learn at 
home in spare time to mount all kinds of birds and 
animals. Decorate your den with trophies of field 
and stream. We teach you this FASCINATING 
SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. Quickly, easily learned. 
Wild game is crowing scarcer. Trophies now more 
valuable than everl Shoot FEWER and MOUNT 
them true to life. IT’S PROFITABLE! Many earn 
812 to $25 per week spare time mounting specimens 
for hunters. Why not YOU? Learn to make USE- 
FUL articles from mounted specimens such as book 
ends, lamps, etc., etc. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 

WILD GAME NOT NEEDED. !, r F? 

hunt yon can mount COMMON specimens r Owls, crows, 
pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. 

LEARN TANNING 

new method to TAN GENUINE LEATHER from all kinds 
of hides. Great spare time money maker, 
rprr pnnK Send right now for beautiful free 
H*l-“ 48-pagebooklet, illustrated, telling 

how easily YOU can learn to be a Taxidermy Artist. Con- 
tains many fine pictures. Intensely interesting. Get YOUR 
copy today. No cost or obligation. Don't delay, send now! 
N. W. SCHOOL 01 TAXIDERMY, 8038 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, hob. 



HowTo Secure A 

GovemmentPesition 

W..y worry about strikes, layous, hard times I 
Train now for a Government job. Increased sal- 
aries,. steady work, travel, good pay. Let me 
help you become a Railway Postal Clerk, Post 
Office Clerk, City Mail Carrier, Rural Carrier — 
or help you get into any other Government job 
you want. I was a Secretary Examiner of Civil 
Service Commission for 8 years. Have helped 
CBtl? thousands. My 82-page book 
r flCC tells about Government jobs — 

and how my instruction helps to qualifyyou to 

get one. Sen d the coupon for you r cop y T ODA Y, waaa agj faawijy- 
A. R. Patterson, Civil Service Expert " 

PATTERSON SCHOOL, 6511 Case Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Send, without obligation, free book “How to Secure Government Position.** 

Name 




Address., 



SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUC- 
CESSFUL SONG WRITING, including free copy of valuable 
Rhyming Dictionary and information on current market requirements. 
If you write poems or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 

M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 

Dept. NS2 Studio Building Portland, Ore. 



GAMBLERS* SECRETS EXPOSED 

Beat The Cheat (new book) exposes Cards. 4 new ways to read. 
Invisible Ink, Glasses, Ceethru Xray. Know top card, 2nd, 3rd, 
without taking card off top. 6 Major dice secrets. Mlssers passers. 
Making any point with fair dice. Races. Stock Market. Latest racket*. 
Beat The Cheat — $1.00. Special Slot machine Punchboard expose*. 
Novelties. Send $1.00 to Specialty Exposes, Box 2488, K. C., Mo. 




Diesel # Engineer 



hanco to get into a big new industry and grow up 
with It to an Important position. Today there Is practically no competition la 
the Diesel field, but the Increasing use of Diesel engines will result In keen com- 
petition for Jobs after a few years. If you start your training now and get estate 

Halted in this field, yon need not worry about competition. 



(s Vour Job Safe? 

Just as the gasoline engine changed the Jobs 
of thousands who depended on horse-drawn 
vehicles for their living — so now the Diesel 
engine is fast invading both the power and 
transportation fields, and threatening the pres- 
ent jobs of thousands of workers. 

What This New Field Offers You 

Diesel engines are fast replacing steam and gasolin® 
engines in power plants, motor trucks and busses, loco* 
motives and ships, aircraft, tractors, dredges, pumps, etc. 
—-opening up an Increasing number of well-paid jobs foir 
Diesel-trained men. You will get full information about 
the latest Diesel developments — two- and four-strok® 
cycles; low- and high-speed and heavy duty types; Diesel- 
electric generating systems, etc. — in our course. Includes 
all text material — with special diagrams for quick un- 
derstanding of this new power. 

Get our Free Diesel Booklet and find out what 
the Diesel field offers you — how quickly you can obtain a 
complete understanding of Diesel engine principles and 
operation by spare-time study at borne. Asking for Infor- 
mation Involves no obligation — but it may mark the turn- 
ing point in your life. Write TODAY for full information. 



-American School, Dept. D-839, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois- 



FAMOUS NATIVE HAWAIIAN INSTRUCTORS 
teach you to play this fascinating instrument.ONLY 
4 MOT IONS — No previous musical knowledge 
needed. OUR 52 EASY LESSONS teach you 
the enchanting music you hear over the radio. 

•whenyou enroll 

vfl ▼ >a sweet toned 

HAWAIIAN GUITAR, complete 

playing outfit 



i WRITE ATONCEfor attrac- 
tive ofler and easy terms. 



and carrying 
case. 



FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, I 

Ctil Floor, WootworthBldg. Dopt. 775 Now York, t 

A-pprovedby New York Slate Board of Regents 



She Got *400“ 

for a Half Dollar 



P urill pay CAS H fori 

OtDWINSjBIUSW 

POST YOURSELF! It pays! 

I paid $400.00 to Mrs. Dowtyl 
of Texas, f orone Half Dollar; 

_ JJ). Martin of Virginia$200.00 
for a single Copper Cent. Mr. 

^ —anningof Now York, $2,600.00 for 

one Silver Dollar. Mrs.G.F.Adama.Ohio, 

for all kinds of old coins, medals, bills and stamps. 

: I WILL PAY $100.00 FOR A DIMES 

1894 S. Mint : $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not Bn'” *‘ 
tod hundreds of other amaring prices for coins. Send ■ 

Lor are Illustrated Coin Polder ana further particulars. It 
tnean much profit to you. Write today to 

B.MAXMEHL, ICO Mehl Bldg., FORT WORTH, 

t (Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. S.) 
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Science Discovers New 
Way to Increase Weight 



Gains of 10 to 25 pounds in a few weeks reported by users! 



FIRST PACKAGE MUST INCREASE 
WEIGHT OR THE 



TRIAL IS 






Sensational new “7-power” ale yeast 
giving thousands needed pounds 




A N AMAZING new “7-power" 
. yeast discovery in pleasant tab- 
lets is putting pounds of solid, 
normally attractive flesh on thou- 
sands of “skinny,” run-down peo- 
ple who never could gain an ounce 
before. 

Doctors now know that the real 
reason why great numbers of 
people find it hard to gain weight 
is that they don't get enough Vita- 
min B and iron in their daily food. 
Now scientists have discovered 
that the richest known source of 
health-building Vitamin B is cul- 
tured ale yeast By a new process 
the finest imported cultured ale 
yeast is now concentrated 7 times, 
making it 7 times more powerful. 
Then it is combined with 3 kinds 
of iron, pasteurized whole yeast 
and other valuable ingredients in 
pleasant little tablets called Iron- 
ized Yeast tablets. 

If you, too, are one of the many 
skinny persons who need these 
elements to put on solid pounds. 



fbMd by professional moduli 



11 lbs. in 4 weeks 

“Was in bad shape, 
bowels off. bad head- 
aches, weak and tired. 
With Ironized Yeast I 
gained 11 lbs. in 4 weeks 
and feel strong as an 
ox." — Robert Thompson, 
Columbus, Georgia 

15 lbs. in 5 weeks 

“Had lost weight and 
strength. Nothing helped 
till I took Ironized Yeast. 
Gained 15 lbs. In 5 weeks, 
feel great" — Fred Weh- 
mann, Brooklyn, JN. Y. 

21 lbs. f clear skin 

“Was so skinny and 
pimply the girls never 
noticed me. In 12 weeks 
with Ironized Yeast I 
gained 21 lbs. and my 
•face cleared." — Roy Rig- 
by. De Kalb, III. 



SKINNY? READ 
HOW THOUSANDS 
ARE GAINING 
IOT025 LBS. 




get these new “7-power” Ironized 
Yeast tablets from your druggist 
at once. Day after day, as you 
take them, watch flat chest de- 
velop and skinny limbs round out 
to normal attractiveness. Indiges- 
tion and constipation from tho 
same source quickly vanish, skin 
clears to normal beauty— you’re an 
entirely new person. 

Money-back guarantee 

No matter how skinny and run- 
down you may be, try this won- 
derful new “7-power” Ironized 
Yeast for just a few short weeks. 
If you’re not delighted with the 
results of the very first package* 
your money instantly refunded. 

Only don’t be deceived by the 
many cheaply prepared “Yeast and 
Iron” tablets sold in imitation of 
Ironized Yeast. These cheap counterfeits 
usually contain only the lowest grade of 
ordinary yeast and iron, and cannot possibly 
give the same results as the scientific Iron- 
ized Yeast formula. lie sure you get tho gen- 
uine. Look for "IY" stamped on each tablet. 

Special FREE offer! 

To start you building up your health right 
away, we make this absolutely FREE offer. 
Purchase & package of Ironized Yeast tab- 
lets at onco, cut out the seal on the box 
and mail it to us with a clipping of this 
paragraph. Wo will send you a fascinating 
new book on health. “New Facts About 
Your Body." Remember, results with the 
very first package — or money refunded. At 
all druggists, lronieed Yeast Co., Inc.. Dept. 
7811. Atlanta. Ua. 
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When Poisons Clog 

KIDNEYS 

and Irritate Bladder 




Week — or Go Into 
Your 

salaries in Electricity — NOT ■■ 
by correspondence, but by an amazing modem method right 
bare in the great Coyne Shops that gives you a practical Train- 
ing in 90 days! Getting into Electricity is easier than you 
imagine if you choose the right method. You don’t need pre- 
vious experience or need a lot of book teaming. Start any time. 



Own Business 



Whether your age is 16 or 40. 
let us train yon to prepare for 
positions that lead to good 



Finance Yonr Training! 

Mall the coupon below and I’ll send you all details of my 
finance plan. Under this plan you can pay for your tuition in 
email monthly payments extending over an 18 -month period, 

starting 5 months after you start school* 



LEARN BY DOING— IN 90 DAYS 
IN THE GREAT COYNE SHOPS 

I don’t care if you don’t know an armature from an air brake — I 
don’t expect you tol In 12 brief weeks, in the great shops of 
Coyne, we tram you by practical shop work , . , on one of the greatest 
outlays of electrical apparatus ever assembled for training purposes. 

MANY EARN WHILE LEARNING 

If you need part time work to help pay your expenses we may be 
able to help you if you will write ana tell us your problems. When 

you graduate we ll give you lifetime employment service. 

DIESEL, REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 

Right now we are including additional instruction in Diesel Engines* 
Electric Refrigeration and Air Conditioning without extra cost 
co your training will be more valuable to you. 

GET MY BIG FREE BOOK! great chance to 

get into Electricity. This school is 37 years old — Coyne training is 
tested. You can find out everything absolutely free. 

Simply mail the coupon and let us send you the big, 
free Coyne book with photographs ... facts ... op- 
portunities. Tells you how many earn expenses while 
training and how we assist our graduates in the field. 

No obligation to you. So act 
et one Juat nizi! coupon. 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

* 00 S. PAULINA BT„ Dept.86-66, CHICAGO. ILL. 




SEND NOW FOR FULL DETAILS! 



| "l C. LEWIS, President. COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL I 
BOOS. Paulina St., Dest 68-69. Chicago, III. ■ 

■ Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send meyoBf big, free I 
S Catalog with facta about Covno Training andne tnila nt voup 0 

| Pay-Tuition- After-Graduation’* flan. | 

I 

• Mail in envelope or paste on a postcard • J 



JUST DO THIS 



Go to your druggist today and get this safe. 
Swift and harmless diuretic and stimulant — ask 
for Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules and start 
at once to flush kidneys of waste matter satu- 
rated with acids and poisons. 

That’s the way to bring about healthy kidney 
activity and stop that bladder irritation which 
often causes scanty passage with smarting and 
burning as well as restless nights. 

Remember, the kidneys often need flushing 
as well as the bowels, and some symptoms of 
kidney weakness are: Getting up once or twice 
during the night — puffy eyes — cramps in legs — 
backache and moist palms. But be sure and get 
GOLD MEDAL Haarlem Oil Capsules — the 
original and genuine — right from Haarlem 
in Holland — the price Is small (35 cents), the 
good results will fulfill your expectations. 



PROSTATE 

Gland Weakness 

Nervous Debility, Frequent} Night Rising, Log Pains, Lame Back, 
Lumbago, Sexual Weakness, Kidney and Bladder Trouble, Chronic 
Constipation, Despondency, Restlessness at Night are only some of 
the ailments, differing in individuals, that can often be ascribed to 
lesion of the Prostate Gland. 

THOUSANDS AFFLICTED 

Thousands of men in every community suffer from these ailments, 
weaknesses and other physical shortcomings without knowing that 
very frequently they are caused by prostatic failure. 

MANY DOCTORS ENDORSE MASSAGE 

Massaging for the alleviation of Prostate Trouble is as aid as time, 
and some of the most outstandingi authorities in the medical pro- 
fession recommend massage as a safe effective 
treatment. (■See Reference Book of the Medical 
Sciences, VoL VII, 3rd Edition.) 

USE “PROSAGER” 

— a new Invention which enables any man to 
massage his Prostate Gland in the privacy of 
his home. 

It often brings relief with the first treatment 
and must help or it costs you nothing. No 
Drugs or Electricity. 

UNSOLICITED LETTERS 
OF GRATITUDE 

Each month we receive scores of unsolicited let- 
ters of gratitude and appreciation from users of 
the Prosager — having thousands of users we no doubt can refer 
Prostate Sufferers to someone in their own home town who is 
enthusiastic in their praise of the remarkable benefits received. 

The following are extracts from letters received, which are on 
file in our office: the complete letters and addresses will bo sent 
to anyone who is interested in inquiring for them: 

Mr. Henry Zitman, Auburn, Indiana, says: 'T will say this much 
for the Prosager, it has saved mo from an operation. The Doctor 
that treated me before I got it says it is a fine thing to use. 
If there is any one in this territory that wants to know about 
it. direct them to me.” Mr. Judson Trefethan, New Castle. N. H., 
writes about the Prosager: **I think it is a great invention, my 
Doctor came to see It, and he said it was a good Invention.” 
Mr. J. H. Harpster, Mlllersburg, Ohio, writes: *T have used 
your device for prostate trouble for almost a year. I now go from 
three to six hours and never get up nights more than once. 
I use it about once a week now. I am 78 years eld. Will do 
all I can to help introduce the Prosager.” 

FREE BOOKLET Explains Vital 
Details and Our TRIAL OFFER 

A one cent post card* with your name and address plainly writtei 
Is all that is necessary, address card to 

MIDWEST PRODUCTS CO., B-711, Kalamazoo, Mid». 




PR. W. D. BMITH 
IK' V BN TOR 
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fcs tLCCTRIK- 
SAVER 

3s Thl8 exclusive ” 
3s feature cuts radio watt* 
^ age consumption 60 M . 



•USH BUTTON TUNING 

Mnier tip tuning la 
nade possible with the 
dldwest Automatic Push 
Sutton Tuning System, 
doubles radio enjoyment. 



age consumption 60“ • , « YitH li I 

enables 18 and 18-tube Mid* ^im 1 ’ 1 
wests to consume no more curreniwBHS 
than ordinary 7-tube radios and to 
operate oa voltages as low as 80 vof Js. 



miDWCST 

FIVE - BARD 

RADI O 



A COMPARISON CON- 
VINCED ME I SHOULD 
HAVE A MIDWEST. IT IS 
A SPLENDID PERFORMER. 



I FIND MYSELF 
SINGING ALONO WITH 
midwest's marvelously 
IIFI-UKE PR00AAM5- 
i * Irene Dunne 



MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. E 1 28 . Cincinnati. Ohio 

Without obligation on my part, send 
me your new FREE catalog and 
complete details of your liberal 30-day 
FREE trial offer. This is NOT an order. 

Nome ■ - — ■■■ 



SptcUl 
..<< "U«, 
prevail only 



I s jrLbiiuiu rcnrunncn. 

( Fred Moc Murray 



2sn cincfnnflTr,o«io, u.s.fl. 

1920 Coble address miBRCfl-.ftll Cades 



Address. 



U/ITM 



0,4 MIDWEST 



'7ree juday triai offer igsesr 

„.U, 40-PAGI F0UR-C010R 7 nr CAFAI (IG 



Only ntlOUIEST GIVES YOU 

PUSH BUiron TIiniBG 

fi£ud- Exclusive lleui 

' UCTRIK SAVIR 

1937 



TO middlemen's profits to pay! See for 
i yourselflhat Mia west offers you greater 
radio values — enables you to buy the more 
economical factory-to-you way that scores of 
thousands of radio purchasers have preferred 
since 1920. Never oefore so much radio for 
«o little money 1 Why pay more? The broad 
(Midwest Foreign Reception and Money-Back 
■Guarantees insure your satisfaction. You 
.get 30 days FREE trial in your own home 1 

Once a^ain. Midwest demonstrates its 
leadership by offering the world's most 
jbowerful and most beautiful ALL- WAVE 
16-tube, 6-Band Radio. A startlin 
^achievement, it makes the whole worl 
your playground. Powerful Triple -Twin 
tubes (two tubes .in one!) give 18-tube 
results. This advanced radio is a master 
[achievement, a highly perfected, 
precisely built, radio-musical instru- 
ment that will thrill you with its 
marvelous super performance.. .glorious 
crystal-clear "concert" realism ...and 
imagnificcnt foreign reception. The Dual 
udio Program Expander gives 



A 



living, vital realistic quality to 
£oice and musical reproduction. 



Glum theatre *sonic SPEHKER 

( LEU TUB El ) 

t r n me _ . . _ IPO.O 



IV IUDLJ* 5 WAVE BANDS 
9to2Z00 METERS • ELECTRIK SAVER 
• PUSH BUTTON TUNING • 

• AUTOMATIC AERIAl ADAPTION • 
DOUBLE 

PUSH - PULL AUDIO 



DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

74 ADVANCED 1917 FEATURES 

This Super DcLuxe Midwest is so powerful, 
so amazingly selective, so delicately sensitive 
that it brings in distant foreign stations with 
full loud speaker volume on channels 
adiaccnt to powerful locals. Scores of mar- 
velous Midwest features, many of them 
exclusive, make it easy to parade the nations 
of the world before you. You can switch 
instantly from American programs ... to 
Canadian, police, amateur, commercial, 
airplane and ship broadcasts. . . to the 
finest and most fascinating foreign programs. 
With a Midwest, the finest entertainment 
the world has to offer is at your command. It 
is preferred by famous orchestra leaders, 

musicians, movie stars and discriminating radio 
purchasers everywhere. You can order your Midwest 
Air-Tested** radio from the new 40-pa re catalog 
with as much certainty of satisfaction as 
if you were to come yourself to our great 
factory. (It pictures the beautiful 1937 radios 
... in their actual colors 1)^ You pay as 
little as $5. 00 down ! Three iron-clad guar* [ 
an tees protect you: (1) A Foreign Reception L 
Guarantee — (2) Absolute Guarantee of | 
Satisfaction — (3) One* Year Warranty. 
MIDWEST USES LESS Fill in coupon 
CURRENT THAN AN NOW. and mail 
ORDINARY LIGHT BULB TODAYI 
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$1260 to $2100 YEAR 



MEN— WOMEN 

Many appointments being / 



/ 



/ m 



made. Common edu- 
cation usually suf- 
ficient. ^ 

Mail Coupon 
immediately. 

Hurry. / 

/ 

yf Name.. 

/^Address 



Franklin Institute 
Dept. P245 
Rochester, N. Y. 

/ Gentlemen : Rush to me, 
y FREET of charge, list of 
qv* U. S. Government big pay 
* jobs obtainable. Send FREE 
32-page book describing salaries, 
vacations, hours, work, etc. Tell 
me how to get one of these jobs. 



NEVER TOOK A 
LESSON FROM 
A TEACHER 



—yet Bob is the envy of his 
music-loving friends 

You, too, can learn to play any 
instrument this amazingly simple 
way. No expensive teacher. No 
tiresome exercises or practicing. 
You learn at home, in your spare 
time. Yet almost before you know 
it you are playing real tunes! 
Then watch the invitations roll in 
— see how popular you become. 
Yet the cost is only a few cents 
a day. 

Easy Method 

You don’t have to be “talented.” 
You can’t be too young or too old. 
No teacher to make you nervous. 
Course is thorough, rapid, simple 
as A-B-C. First you are told what 
to do — then a picture shows you 
how to do it — then you do it 
yourself and hear it. In a short 
time you become the envy of 
your friends, the life of every 
party. 




LEARN TO PLAY 
BY NOTE 
Piano, Guitar, 
Violin, Saxophone, 
Drum, Mandolin, 
Tenor Banjo, 
Hawaiian Guitar, 
Piano Accordion, 
Or Any Other 
Instrument 



Demonstration Lesson Free 



Write today for Free Demonstration Lesson, together with big free 
booklet which gives you details and proof that will astound you. 
No obligation. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 

U. S. 8chool of Music, 36911 Brunswick Bldg., New York, N. Y. 



WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 

Without Calomel— And You’ll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin* to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid bile into 

? our bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing freely, your 
ood doesn’t digest. It just decays in the bowels. Ga9 
bloats up your stomach. You get constipated. Your whole 
system is poisoned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel movement 
doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those good, old Carter’*- 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile flowing 
freely and make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentb** 
yet amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’fc 
Little Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything else. 
25c at all drug stores. © 1935, C. M. CO* 

Do You Want A Baby? 

HUNDREDS upon hundreds of women 
from Coast to Coast, formerly childless 
for years from functional sterility, and 
even often told they could never have 
children, ARE NOW PROUD AND 
HAPPY MOTHERS from knowledge 
and use of a simple home method — de- 
tails of which I send FREE on request* 
Parents are admittedly far happier* 
healthier, more contented, more pros- 
perous and actually live longer as a class 
than childless couples I A baby gives 
the real home spirit and ties a husband 
and wife in truest enduring love and 
mutual interests. The majority of dis- 
contented, unhappy marriages are 
those of childless couples. (©1936.) 

Get This Knowledge FREE 

During my 36 years of practice in functional conditions of women I de- 
veloped this home method, which is described in my illustrated treatise 
Bent FREE ON REQUEST. It discusses many subjects relating to the 
female organs and tells how you too may combat your troubles as thou- 
eands of others have who reported arrival of babies after being childless 
for years, and report as well satisfactory relief from the various female 

Sui te y I StIjOSEPH^MISSOURiI 

DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try This 
'wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that vou read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 488-B4 Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 






Learn Public 
Speaking 

At home — In spare time. Many overcome 

•‘stage-fright,’' gain self-confidence, and increase 
their earning power, through ability to away others 
by effective speech. Write for free Booklet. How to 
Work Wonders With Words and requirements. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Dept. 1188 
3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 



Be A Detective 

Make Secret Investigations 
Earn Big Money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. 
DETECTIVE Particulars FREE. Write. 

GEO. N. WAGNER, 2640 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FACTORY TO YOU 

NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS PORTABLE 




AT LAST! The famous Remington NOISELESS 
Portable is yours for only ten cents a day. Brand 
new. Not rebuilt. Standard keyboard and every 
modern feature. Free carrying case and typing 
course. 1 0-Day free trial . Y ou don ’ t risk a penny. 
WE PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES. Act 
now! Write Remington Rand Inc., Deni. 147-11. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



i BIG CASH 

TAKING EASY ORDERS 



Shirts. Tie«, Hose and Underwear. 
JBiggest selection, all models, all sizes, 
all sleeve lengths. Shirts with new 
Trubenized Starcblees collar. All 
garments Guaranteed 1 Year. Special 
offers bring action every minute. Low prices. Big 
Cash Commissions: Cash Bonuses regularly. Com- 
plete Outfit FREE. Write Today. 

QUAKER SHIRT CORPORATION 
Dept. N-ll. Broadway at 31st St, New York 



\ 



DCrAMP AM FYPFPT 




UI uxuia IIOTU I.IIOUI. VUIJ w,v»v vjv.uuvu * 7, » 

ants in the U. S. We train you thoroly at home in epare time for C.P. A. 
examinations or executive accounting posit ions. Previous expmrtenc* 
unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of atauof O.Jr.A. e. 
Including members of the American Institute of Accountants. Write 
for free book. "Accountancy, the Profession that Pays. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dent. 1175-H. Chicago 
The School That Ha* Trained Over 1,354) C. P. A.’» 



High School Course 

at Home 



Many Finish in 2 Years 

Go aa rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work — prepares you for 
entrance to college. Standard II. S. texts sup 

Diploma. Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. __ 



. jedy — 

jects If desired. High school education la very important for ad- 

i *■ »- ' — ■ * — * — and socially. Dontbe handl- 

School graduate. Start your 



vancement in business and fa 
capped all your life, 
training now. Free B)_ . 

School. Dpt. H >839, Drexol at 55th. Chicago 



iness and Industry end socially. Don t 
ife. Be a High School graduate. £ 
a Bulletin on request. No obligation. 




OREST JOBS 

available at $125-J5175per month, 
steady. Cabin. Hunt, trap, patrol. 
Qualify at once. Get details im- 
mediately. 

RUSON SERVICE BUREAU. B-52, Denver. Colo. 






INVENTORS 



TIMB COUNTS— don't risk delay in patenting 
your ideas. Write for new FREE book, 
“‘Patent Guide for the Inventor” and “Record 
of Invention’’ form. No charge for prelimi- 
nary iu formation. 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HYMAN BERMAN 

Registered Patent Attorneys 
187-G Adams Building Wash ington. D. 0. 




THERE COES MR. WHITCOMB) 
HE MADE 

IN ONE WEEK 



14629 




Bus < p , 



Wilbur Whitcomb re- 
ported earnings of $145 
profit in one week- 
Wouldn’t any man be proud 
of such a business 1 Angelo 
Paddeau reported earnings 
of $210 in a month. H. D. White stated that he made $L2 
in a single day. Ruby Hannen, a woman, wrote that sher 
made $73 in a weekl Now I am offering yen* a similar 
opportunity to make big cash earnings. And — if you show 
me you mean business. I’ll give you a brand new Ferd 
Sedan as a bonus besides your cash earnings. 

GOOD FOOD ROUTES PAY 

UP 
TO 



$6062 



IN A WEEK 



You take orders from your steady 
customers for my popular, nationally 
known food products: handle the 
money and keep a big share of every 
dollar you take in for yourself. Once 
started, I give you credit and let 
you operate on my money. I send 
everything you need to start with big 
earnings at once, including a fine 
Display Outfit and complete money 
making instructions. No experience 
needed. I show you exactly how you 
can make profits from your very first 
hour without risking a cent on your 
complete Outfit. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Bend me your name and I’ll tell you exactly how you ean get 
this Mg Display Case— packed with full-size packages of my 
iroduets, also complete instructions for making a3 much as 
,n a week. Details free— no obligation. Send coupon or penny 
postcard at once. 

ALBERT MILLS, 875S Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 



FORDS 

GIVEN 

AS A BONUS 

Fords given to 
producers as a 
bonus in ad- 
dition to cash 
earnings. 



E 



FREE OFFER COUPON-MAIL NOW/ 



Albert Mills, 8755 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rush — free and without obligation to me — full details how 1 
Wilbur Whitcomb made $146 in a week; also Ford Bonus 
Offer. 

Name 

Address 
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Now Only 

m 

AFTER 

10 Day 

FREE Trial 

No Money Down 

Positively the greatest bargain ever offorcd. A genuine full 
sized $100.00 office model Underwood No. 5 for only $39.90 (cash) 
or on easy terms. Has op-to-date improvements including 
standard 4-row keyboard, backspacer, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, sbiftlock key, 2-color ribbon, etc. The perfect a'l purpose 
typewriter. Completely rebuilt and FULLY GUARANTEED. 

Lowest Terms — 10c a Day 

-Back Guarantee 




Learn Touch 



Sant Speed Typewriting 
8ystem— fully illustrated, 
easily learned, given dur- 
ing this oder. 



Money-1 



Send coupon for 10-day Trial 
—if you decide to keep it pay 
only $3.00 a month until $44 90 
(term price) is paid. Limited 
offer — act at once. 



I INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
231 West Monroe St., Chicago, Id., Dept. 1192 

I Send Underwood No. 6 (F. O. B. Chicago) at once for 10-days 
trial. If I am not perfectly satisfied I can return it express col- 
, lect. If I keep it I will pay $3.00 a month until 1 have paid $44.90 
| (term price; in full. 

I Name..... Jtge 



Address.. 



^Town .......State., 
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The draftsman 
doesn’t have to 
worry about be- 
ing replaced by a 
machine. His head 
and his hands are 
needed — always. 
Even the smallest 
improvements 
must be laid out 
bythedraftsman, 
bo he is usually 
the first m an to be 
hired, and among the last to go in a lay-off. 

Get into drafting, where the pay is good, the work is 
fascinating and opportunities lie in EVERY branch of 
industry. Men from all walks of life enter this profession. 

LEARN at HOME 

Drafting is quickly learned at home. Just an hour 
or two a day right in your own home can do wonders 
towards making you a draftsman and fitting you for 
this interesting, profitable, inspiring profession. Amer- 
ican School graduates are found everywhere in posi- 
tions of responsibility and power. 

Big Opportunities NOW 

Now is the time to get int9 drafting. New machines, 
replacements, buildings, bridges, roads, and all other 
new ventures must be planned on the drafting board 
before the actual work begins. Classified sections of 
daily newspapers carry advertisements of jobs open for 
draftsmen NOW. Our plan of instruction often qualifies 
students for good jobs long before completing the course. 

There are no books to buy, for these are all supplied 
as a part of the course without one penny of extra cost. 
Write for information, there is no cost or obligation, and 
let us tell you why such wonderful opportunities esisfc 
NOW. American School 

Dept. D D839, Drexel at 58th, Chicago, 111. 




LEARN AT HOME 

Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing to study? 
Investigate LAW I We guide you step by step— 
fumhh all texts, including 14- volume Law Libra- 
ry. Training prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of LL. B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Send NOW 
forFree,64-page“LawTrainingforLeadership." 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1175-L, Chicago 



MAKE MORE MONEY 

' i 



TaklngOrders For The NIMROD Line 



Earn more every day In the year representing old 
established firm with a complete line of fast 
calling: necessities: Dress Shirts. Work Shirts, 
Flannel Shirts, Neckwear, Underwear. Dresses. 
Hosiery, Smocks, Pajamas, Sweatora, Leather 
Jackets, Pants, Belts, Play Suita, Overalls, Cover- 
alls, Raincoats, Suits, Shoes, Uniforms. Every 
Item guaranteed. Experience unnecessary. 

Write quick for FREE SALES OUTFIT. 

NIMROD CO.. Dept. 75, 

4922*28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 
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ToAnySuit! 

Double the life of your 
coat and vest with correctly 
matched pants. 100, OOO patterns. 
Every pair hand tailored to your measure. 
Our match Bent FREE for your O. K. before 
pants are made. Fit guaranteed. Send pieco 



Of cloth or vest today. 

SUPERIOR MATCH PANTS COMPANY 



209 S. State St. Dept. 447 



Chicago 




Artificial Ear Drum 



No Joke To Be Deaf 

—Every deal person Know, that— 

Mr. Way made hiroaelf hear hia watch tick after 
&eing deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
fficia) Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 
bThey stopped his head 
? noises. They are invisible i 
andcomfortable.nowires E 
or batteries. Write for ‘ 

TRUE STORY. Also ’ 
booklet on Deaf ness. 

THE WAY COMPANY 

737 Hofmann Bids. Detroit, Michigan 

FISTULA 

Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or any Rectal trouble 
Is urged to write for our FREE Book, describing the 
McCieary Treatment for these treacherous rectal troubles. 
The McCieary Treatment has been successful in thousands 
of cases. We will gladly refer you to thousands of former 
patients in every state of the United States. The McCieary 
Clinic, 121 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








SALARY 
TO START 

5 90 to 

$ 175 

MONTHLY 




Railway Mail Clerk 
P. O. Laborer 
R. F. D. Carrier 
Special Agent 
Customs Inspector 
City Mail Carrier 
P. O. Clerk 
Stock Clerk 

Special Investigator 

Typist 

INSTRUCTION SERVICf ,DepU12,SI. Loult 

Send me FREE particulars "How to Qualify for 
Government Positions" marked ‘X”. Salaries, 
locations, opportunities, eto. A LL SENT FREE. 



POSTMASTER 
Elevator Conductor 
Auditor 
Stenographer 
U.S. Border Patrol 
Telephone Opr# 
Watchman 
Meat Inspector 
j Secret Service Opr. 

< ) File Clerk 
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Hew SKIN 

CN YOUR FACE, 




FREE Offer/ 

Visible Pimples and Blackheads, Freckles, 

Ugly Large Pores and Wrinkles Disappear! 

You thought this impossible, but now you can have a clear, 
blemish-free, new outer skin IN 3 DAYS. Look clean, 
healthy^ years younger and beautiful, this new, harmless 
economical way. Learn about it FREE! 

It is all explained in a new free treatise called 

“BEAUTIFUL NEW SKIN IN 3 DAYS” 

which la being mailed absolutely free to readers of this maga- 
zine. So worry no more over your humiliating skin and com- 
plexion or signs of aging if your outer skin looks soiled end 
worn. Simply send your name and address to MAR VO BEAUTY 
LABORATORIES. Dept. 68-D. No. 1700 Broadway. New York, 
N. Y.. and you will receive this new treatise by return mail in 
plain wrapper, postpaid and absolutely free. If pleased tell friends. 





I have been making 
I dental plates by 
' mail for many years. 

f have thousands of satisfied customers. My 
. 'ethods insure satisfaction and save you many 

Send No Money 

looking, durable and they fit well. Free impression 
i material and directions. Don't delay. Write today. 

DR. HEININGER, 440 W. Huron, Dept. 1174, Chicago 




From 

An 

ENGI- 

NEER 



for MORE PAY learn 

RAFTING 

GET READY FOR PROSPERITY. Be ready for BIG 
PAY. I will train you at your home by mall on Practical 
Drafting until IN POSITION, or prepare you for BET- 
TER PAY on the Job you have. All tools and drawing table sent* 
fit once If you enroll now. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK. 
ENGINEER DOBE. Div. 3038 Ubertyville, III. 



RF A RAILWAY 

L# L_ TRAFFIC INSPECTOR. 



WRITE TODAY for the STORY of THIS WELL-PAID FIELD 

ACTIVE. RELIABLE MEN— 19 to 60 -who complete cror «itnp'e. 
home-study course, make good money aa Hailunu <*•** 
/'onoie'r Trajfio Im*v*rior*. We place y«»o at up to S135 per 
month plus expenses, to start, or refund tuition. 

Steady work— advance with experience. Free Booklet 
outlines our 17-year record. Write 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE 
Div. 1311 Buffalo, N. Y. 





Just what you 
want for a 
hearty breakfast! 



The Tastiest Ocean Treat 
from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 

SALT MACKEREL 
FILLETS 

I guarantee them to please you! 

TASTE THEM AT MY EXPENSE 

You *11 never know how delicious 
fish can be until you serve 
some of my mackerel fil- 
lets, prepared the Down 
East way. It will be 
the rarest treat you’ve 
known in months. 

Take one of my new, 
meaty, Fall-caught mack- 
erel fillets. Freshen it. 
Broil it in its own juices 
to a tempting brown, until 
the rich, tender meat falls 
apart at the touch of your 
fork. Serve piping hot. Your 
mouth will water at its appe- 
tizing aroma. You’ll smack your 
lips over its wonderful flavor. 

What Makes My Mackerel Fillets So Good? 

But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets — the 
pick of the new Fall eaten is what you want — to get this 
real food joy. That’s the secret of the tempting goodness 
of my mackerel fillets. I send you the choicest fillets that 
are carefully sliced from the fat, tender sides of the new 
Fall-caught mackerel. Practically boneless, no waste parts 
whatever, these mackerel fillets are so tender and full 
bodied that they just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 

Send No Money Now — 

unless you ivish to 

Just send the coupon below or write me a letter, and I'll 
ship you a pail of IS extra choice mackerel fillets — each 
fillet suitable for an individual serving. My fillets come to you 
all cleaned — no heads — no tails — no large 
body bones — no waste whatever — Just 
meaty fillets packed in new brine in a 
wax-lined wooden pail. Taste one — 
broiled the Down East way. If not sat- 
isfied it’s the finest mackerel you ever 
tasted, return the balance at my ex- 
pense. Otherwise, send me only $2 with- 
in 10 days. 200,000 families get their 
sea food from me this “prove-it-your- 
6elf” way. I’ve been doing business this 
way for 51 years and I must say that 
this is the lowest price for this size pail 
of mackerel fillets I've ever offered. 

Send your coupon today for this real 
Gloucester treat. 

Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
123 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Extra 

Choice 

Mackerel 

Fillets 

Only 

$200 

Delivered 
FREE! 
Anywhere 
In the 

United State* 



Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman, 
123 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 

My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges prepaid, 
a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel fillets, clear 
fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and practically bone- 
less. If, after trying a few fillets, I am not entirely satis- 
fied, I will return the rest at your expense and wHl owe 
you no thing. Otherwise, I'll send you $2.00 within 10 days.* 

Name 

Address 



City 

Bank or other reference 

•If you wish to send check for full amount now. I’ll include 
with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully illustrated 
cook book containing 136 delightful recipes. Your money will 
be instantly refunded if you are not pleased in every way. 
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Here are the outstanding standard 
brand tire bargains of the year, re- 
paired by the improved “criss -cross’ 
method and by skilled workmen. You 
take no risk when yoa buy from York, 
the old reliable 
tire house with 19 
years of service fn 
this field. Thou- 
sands of tire users 
throughout the 
U. S. declare our 



• We Receive 
w Hundreds of 
letters like this 

*‘I bought a 84x4 K 
of you 2 years ego 
and it is on my truck 
' rood for 



tires give them 
LONG. SATISFAC- 
TORY SERVICE. Buy Now— at 
these reduced prices and SAVE MONEY. 

Don’t Delay — Order Today J 



BALLOON TIRES 

Size Rim Tires Tubes 

20x4.40-21 $1 .85 $0.85 



Eg 4 

2.55 1.0 



30x4.50-21 
28x4.75-19 
29x4.76-20 
29x6.00-19 

80x5.00-20 

6.26-17 2.60 1.15 
23x5.25-18 2.60 1.15 
29x5.25-19 2.60 1.15 
30x5.25-20 2.60 1.15 
31x5.25-21 2.90 1.15 
6.50-17 2.95 1.15 
28x5.50-18 2.95 1.15 
29x5.50-19 2.95 1.15 

6.00- 17 3.10 1.15 
80x6.00-18 3.10 1.15 
31x0.00-19 3.10 1.15 
82x6.00-20 3.10 1.25 
83x6.00-21 3.25 1.25 
82x6.60-20 3.35 1.35 

6.00- 18 3.65 L45 



Size Tires Tubes 
30x3}* $1.85 80.76 

31x4 2.65 .86 

32x4 2.65 " 

83x4 2.65 

34x4 2.90 

32x4 H 3.00 1.16 



REGULAR CORD TIRE! 



Size Tires Tubes 

33x4}* $3.10 $1.15 
34x4tf 3.10 1.15 
80x6 3.30 1.35 

33x5 3.40 1.45 

35x5 3.55 1.55 



HEAVY DUTY TRUCK TIRES 

(High Pressure) 

Size Tires TubeslSize Tires Tubes 

*i-?S •i-fH 34xT * 9 - 9S 9325 

ll'd 1:11 ISfe »- 9 * «•«; 

32x0 7.25 2.75136x8 10.65 3.95 

36x6 9.00 8.95140x8 12.65 4.16 

TRUCK BALLOON TIRES 
Size Tires TubeslSize Tires Tubes 

6.00- 20 $3.25 $1.6617.60-20 $5.40 3.76 
6.50-20 3.60 1.9518.25-20 7.60 $4.95 

7.00- 20 4.85 8.9510.00-20 9.40 6.65 
... .. T.Tr. 19.76-20 12.95 6.45 
ALL OTHER 

SIZES 



LtALtFS WANTtn 



SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT on each tire ordered. 



($4.00 on each 
Deduct 5 per cent 
fill order 



k Tire,) We ship balance C. O. D. 
if cash is Bent In roll 



1 with order. To 



Guard against 

price advances. Order Now. We agree to replace at 
half price any tire falling to give 9 months’ service. 

Dept* 454$: 

Chicago. III. 



YORK TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

2328-30 South Michigan Ave. _ 



Help Kidneys 

Clean Out Poisonous Acids 

Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or filters which 
may be endangered by neglect or drastic, irritating drugs. 
Be careful. If functional Kidney or Bladder disorders make 
you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Nervousness, Loss of 
Pep, Leg Pains, Rheumatic Pains, Dizziness, Circles Under 
Eyes, Neuralgia, Acidity, Burning, Smarting or Itching, 
don’t take chances. Get the doctor’9 guaranteed prescrip- 
tion Cystex, the most modern advanced treatment for these 
troubles. $10,000.00 deposited with Bank of America, Los 
Angeles, California, guarantees that Cystex must bring 
new vitality in 48 hours and make you feel years younger 
in one week or money back on return of empty pack- 
age. Telephone your druggist for guaranteed Cystex 
(S iso-Tex) today. 

Be a Radio Expert 

team at Home-Make Good Money 

Mall the coupon. Men I trained at home In spare time make $30, 
$50, $75 a week. Many made $5, $10. $15 a week in spare time 
while learning. Get facts about Radio's opportunities and my 
practical 50-50 method of home training. Home experimental 
outfits make learning easy, practical, fascinating. Money back 
agreement protects you. Mail coupon for free 64-page book. 

I *” J. E. SMITH, President Dept. 6MMA 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 

I Send me your free book. “Rich Rewards in Radio." This I 
does not obligate me. (Please write plainly.) 



Name Age. 



City., 




FOLLOW THIS MAN 



V? — The Confidential Report 

fr* Operator No. 88 mad» 

* to hie chief. Write for iU 

Earn a Regular Monthly Salary 
YOU can become a Finger Print Expert at horns. 
In your spare time, at email cost. Write for con- 
fidential full report and details. Literature will 
NOT be sent to boys under 17 years of age. 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave. 

Dept. 1568 Chicago. IH. 




I opportunity 
i experience 
m while learn 



inlttes. Prepare quickly in spare time. Easy method. No 

— ‘--.oi education s"*-* 

Opportunities ii 



Many earn 

Photography'’, particulars and requirements. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 



3601 Michigan Avenue 



1188 



Chic CO, Illinois 



Relieve 
Rain In 9 
Minutes 



Rheumatism 

To relieve the torturing pain of Rheumatism, Neuritis. 
Neuralgia or Lumbago in 9 minutes, get the Doctor’s 
Prescription NURITO. Absolutely safe. No opiates, no 
narcotics. Does the work quickly — and must relieve 
your worst pain in nine minutes or your money back at 
Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Use guaranteed NURITO today. 

— Buy your Drug Sundries, Spe- 
cialties, Supplies, Blades, etc., direct 
from manufacturer through our 
Mail-Order Dept. All personal 
items are mailed postpaid by us in 
plain, sealed package. We have 
everything. Send for Free, illus- 
trated mail-order catalog. 

THE N-R MFG. CO., Dept. H-37, Box 333, Hamilton, OnL 

“SMOKERS YOU GAN DO IT!” 

was written and intended for SMOKERS ONLY and of- 
fers no promise to the tobacco chewer. If you would like 
to learn how easy giving up the smoking habit can be, or- 
der this book NOW! Apply its instructions to your own 
case and get set to tell your friends: “It’s easy when you 
know how!” 35 cents in coin will bring your copy postpaid. 

Address: CHALON SERVICE 
Box 781, Station “H” Los Angeles, Calif- 

HABIT 





etc Your request for Free Trial brings trial supply by return malt 
— J < " , 1 $2.00 treatment which you may try under 30 day refund 
tee at our risk. ARLEE CO H-12. BALTIMORE. MD. 



OPPORTUNITY AD-LETS 

Rate — Eight cents a word. Cash should accompany 
all advertisements unless placed by an accredited 
advertising agency. Advertisements of less than 
10 words not accepted. 

TECK PUBLICATIONS. INC. 

461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 



Correspondence Courses 



USED Correspondence Courses and Educational Books, sold 
or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back guarantee. Write for free 
catalog listing 4000 bargains. (Courses Bought.) Lee Mountain, 
Pisgah, Alabama. 



Scienti fiction 



WORLD'S LARGEST holders of Scientifiction Magazines. 
Pricelist free. Pois, 2101 Grand Concourse, New York. 



Song W riters 



SONG WRITERS! Outstanding collaboration offer. Klbboler. 
D165, 2157 No. Avers. Chicago. 
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Astrology 

By T. O’CONOR SLOANE, Ph.D. 



M AN has had from the earliest 
times, the longing to peer into 
the future. This desire has ex- 
isted for hundreds of centuries. In the 
poems of Homer we read of omens, 
based often on the flight of birds and 
on the examination of the entrails of 
sacrificed animals. This was not un- 
economical for when through with the 
augury, the warriors feasted on the 
remains. If an eagle flew by, an 
augury of success or failure was at 
once deduced from its flight. Coming 
down to more recent times we have 
famous shrines of Apollo or Diana. 
All this we now consider very foolish 
and an indication of an ancient super- 
stition. But some consideration is due 
to this criticism by twentieth century 
intellectuality. This consideration 
touches on present day astrology 
every bit as silly as the old-time pre- 
dictions. 

One of the leading dailies of the 
United States for a considerable pe- 



riod recently, published articles on 
what the stars are saying. The proph- 
esies included what the year is likely 
to be and what would be the fate of 
the person born on the day, all of 
which was exquisitely ridiculous. It 
would seem natural to use the matter 
published in such a paper for the in- 
formation of its great circle of read- 
ers as a criterion of the intelligence 
of a certain proportion of such people. 
If stars are telling us anything it must 
be told in a pretty loud voice and the 
sound waves must move with many 
times the velocity of light. This is a 
sort of a reductio ad absurdum. Or if 
it be taken that the telling is visual 
and communicated by light waves, 
years would be required for the voice 
of the stars to be brought to us. The 
waves of wireless messages move by 
the ether and it would require years 
for them to traverse the distance in- 
tervening between the earth and the 
nearest star. 
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AMAZING STORIES 



The publication of articles on as- 
trology and purporting to give its 
predictions goes to show that there 
must be a somewhat widespread be- 
lief in its powers. It is entirely fal- 
laceous ; there is not an iota of truth 
in the assertions of its prophetic 
powers. The fact that two of the 
planets are in conjunction is a purely 
natural and physical phenomenon and 
is not indicative of any prospective 
happenings in human affairs on this 
earth we inhabit. Astronomical phen- 
omena tell us nothing about future do- 
ings on the earth. No possible rela- 
tionship can be traced. Yet there is 
widespread belief in astrology, in the 
power of predicting the future by the 
relations of stars and planets in posi- 
tions one with another. 

The number of books which have 
been written on the subject is quite 
extensive, and there is much to be told 
of its history. It is absolutely aston- 
ishing how many men of the highest 
standing in past ages believed in it. 
The records of this belief take in 
many of the most distinguished men 
of olden times. It would be most inter- 
esting to know how many of the pres- 
ent age, which we call enlightened, be- 
lieve in its prophetic powers. If there 
were any truth in its claims it would 
be an easy matter to get rich. There 
must be many who trust in its fore- 
telling. And how useful would the 
knowledge of the future be for us. 
For it would be a necessary implica- 
tion of a knowledge of the future, that 
everything is arranged and fixed for 
futurity, so that we could not change 
it. If we knew that we were to be 
favored by fate, if we trusted in the 
prognostications of astrology, the 
sequence of it all would be that we 
could not change the future, so what 
would be the use of making any pro- 
vision for it? This is a sort of «ide 



isue, however; the fact at the base 
of attempts to foretell the events of 
the future must logically be their in- 
evitability, for this is the issue involv- 
ing their veracity. If we are told just 
what is to happen, we should logically 
cease from all endeavoring. We should 
let events take their own course. And 
a successful career certainly will be 
due to personal work and ability, 
while astrology, if followed, would 
eliminate the personal element. 

In the works of Herodotus, who has 
been entitled “the father of history,” 
we are told of the old Greek oracles, 
shrines where fortune-tellers had 
their habitat and who were consulted 
by the highest personalities, kings and 
commanders of armies, who sought 
the guidance of alleged fortune tellers, 
to affect their future conduct. Old 
Herodotus gives several instances of 
the predictions of famous shrines as 
given out by the diviners, as they were 
looked upon. The feature which is 
brought out in many versions of the 
predictions is their ambiguity. The 
oracles had no desire to do anything to 
impair faith in their work, as that 
would of course affect them unfavor- 
ably. They were paid for their predic- 
tions. So in some instances, given by 
the historian, ambiguity appears quite 
ingeniously brought out The language 
of the oracle’s message is capable of 
two interpretations, so that whatever 
happened, it would appear that the 
foretelling was correct. It was a clev- 
erly managed business. Such famous 
shrines as the Oracle of Delphi were 
paid liberally for their disclosures, 
these being ambiguous were no reve- 
lations whatever. The ambiguity often 
was quite humorous for those who did 
not take the words seriously to such 
an extent as to miss the double mean- 
ing. 

Divination of the future was sought 
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for in older times by the attempt at 
interpreting the simplest natural 
things as disclosing things to come. 
The flight of birds, as already alluded 
to, is often introduced in Homer’s 
poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey. The 
composing of these poems, which 
some claim to have preceded their 
writing, and to have been recited 
from memory, goes nearly three thou- 
sand years back from the present 
time. 

But astrology, which is largely con- 
temporaneous with astronomy of seri- 
ous nature, figures as a sort of “twin 
sister” * * * “a swart, sour visaged 
maid” as Coleridge might lend us his 
words, for it has followed astronomy 
up to rather surprisingly recent times. 
Astrology still exists. Any number of 
people believe in it, but it is fair to say 
that any relationship with the science 
of astronomy was severed long ago. 
It is certainly a great enough triumph 
of astronomy to determine the dis- 
tance of planets and stars, to apply 
spectroscopy to find how fast they are 
moving through space directly to- 
wards us or away from us by Dop- 
pler’s principle, as the case may be, 
to determine what elements are in 
them, what their temperature is, how 
great is their mass, this range of 
work gives us enough to wonder at, 
if we have not lost the faculty of as- 
tonishment. But to say that, because 
in their regular motions in their or- 
bits, planets come in line with each 
other or with the earth, they tell us 
anything about the immediate future, 
whether business is to be good or bad, 
whether wars are imminent and simi- 
lar things, all this is absurd. And this 
is so thoroughly disproved, both by 
reason and observations, that astrol- 
ogy should have been disproved long 
ago, and it is curious enough that 
many still uphold it. 



A psychologist in a recent work on 
the subject of his profession puts the 
need of some form of belief in the 
spiritual very strongly in stating that 
agnosticism is an intellectual disease 
and faith even in such fallacies as 
numerology, astrology, phrenology 
and other cults, is better than no faith 
at all. 

Astrology is supposed to be based 
on the movements and relative posi- 
tions of celestial bodies. The nearest 
of these is millions of miles away, but 
the moon, within a more reasonable 
distance, seems not to interest the as- 
trologers. Perhaps if there were sev- 
eral moons, they might be more in- 
terested, but in one sense of the word 
they cannot be called lunatics ; this is 
because professional astrologers re- 
ceive compensation for their predic- 
tions. But imagine how fertile a field, 
for prognostications, astrologers on 
Saturn or Jupiter would find in the 
various moons of those planets. 

There is one branch of predictional 
service which is based on a good prac- 
tical foundation, and which is main- 
tained by governments all over the 
world. This is the weather service. In- 
numerable stations are now estab- 
lished far and wide, in which observ- 
ers report atmospheric conditions, 
such as temperature, barometric 
height, wind direction and velocity, 
rainfall and humidity and other fac- 
tors of the atmospheric conditions. 
There are a great number of Weather 
Bureau Stations, as they are termed, 
all over the civilized area of the earth. 
Many observations are taken daily 
and self-registering instruments sup- 
plement personal readings. Based 
upon these observations an elaborate 
system of prognostications is made. 
Sometimes in abbreviated form, the 
daily papers are supposed to tell the 
readers whether it is going to be a day 
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for umbrellas or waterproofs. This is 
a personal service of no vital impor- 
tance for the individual, failing over 
and over again in accurate or even ap- 
proximately accurate statements of 
the future. 

The scope of the services of the 
Weather Bureau is constantly ex- 
panding, but at first it was mostly for 
the individual. Then the argiculturists 
began to take cognizance of it and 
shipping received warning of danger 
from storms and of general wind con- 
ditions. And with the rapid develop- 
ment of air-travel the service has ac- 
quired a new and unanticipated im- 
portance in the securing of reliable 
predictions, or better expressed, prog- 
nostications of weather for the use of 
airplane and dirigible travel. 

The astrologers are supposed to 
work with planets and constellations, 
millions and millions of miles distant. 
The Weather Bureau, in evolving its 
predictions simply take things as they 
are in our immediate vicinity and try 
to tell what is going to happen within 
the next twenty-four hours. They 
are right some times and wrong 
other times. Yet they really do a 
great service to navigation especial- 
ly. It is in the weather service that 
we find prognostications even accurate 
or reasonably so, for a few days in 
the future, while in the futile at- 
tempts, if they are worth being so 
called, of the astrologers, we get noth- 
ing but what should be definitely con- 
sidered anticipated absurdities. It is 
true that they study the effects of sun 
spots, but that is in no astrological 
sense. It is really the physical effects 



of the light and heat of the sun and its 
stratosphere. 

Suppose one cuts a forked V-shaped 
branch from a living bush. It must be 
flexible and at the ends somewhat 
thinner than a lead pencil. Eight or 
ten inches is a good length for the two 
limbs. Now hold it in the two hands 
by the ends, one end in the right and 
one in the left hand, the thumbs hold- 
ing it down against the forefingers. It 
will project horizontally from the 
body. Hold it over a bucket of water 
and see if anything happens. There 
will be not the slightest change. Yet 
this is the famous divining-rod, which 
has been used over and over again to 
indicate a place where a well should 
be dug. 

By holding it in a particular way, 
bending the ends outwards in the 
hands, the least twist given by them 
will make the ends rise and fall, rap- 
idly or slowly, moving mysteriously, 
because observers look only at the 
apex of the fork and do not notice the 
slight bending of the ends between the 
operator’s thumbs and fingers. They 
never dream that he moves his 
fingers. 

The divining-rod is an old supersti- 
tion. It has been used for centuries 
for exploring the depths of the earth 
in search of water for a well, and to- 
day many people believe in it. It has 
been investigated by supposedly in- 
telligent people, but the puzzle re- 
mains. Why did the investigators not 
try to use the rod themselves ? 

It provides an excellent supplement 
to what has been said of astrology. 
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By JOHN W. CAMPBELL, JR. 



This concludes Mr. Campbell’s story, which we were glad to procure for our 
readers. The vivid preceding installment leads to an ending which, we are 
sure, will impress our readers. 



CHAPTER VII 
Conclusion 

G RESTH GKAE looked back at 
Sthor rapidly dropping be- 
hind, and across at her sister 
world, Asthor, circling a bare 100,000 
miles away. Behind his great inter- 
stellar cruiser came a long line of 
similar ships. Each was loaded now 
not with instruments and pure scien- 
tists, but with weapons, fuel and war- 
riors. Colonists too, came in the last 
ships. One hundred and fifty giant 
ships. All the wealth of Sthor and 
Asthor had been concentrated in pro- 
ducing those great machines. Every 
one represented nearly the equivalent 
of thirty million earth-dollars. Four 
and a half billions of dollars for mere 
materials. 

Gresth Gkae had the honor of lead 
position, for he had discovered the 
planets and their stable, though tiny, 
sun. Still, Gresth Gkae knew his own 
giant Mira was a super-giant sun — 
and a curse and a menace to any ra- 
tional society. Our yellow-white sun 
(to his eyes, an almost invisible color, 
similar to our blue) was small, but 
stable, and warm enough. 

In half an hour, all the ships were 
in space, and at a given signal, at 
ten second intervals, they sprang into 
the superspeed, faster than light. For 
an instant, giant Mira ran and seemed 



distorted, as though seen through a 
port hole covered with running water, 
then steadied, curiously distorted. 
Faster than light, they raced across 
the galaxy. 

Even in their super-fast ships, 
nearly three and a half weeks passed 
before the sun they sought, singled 
itself from the star-field as an extra 
bright point. Two days more, and 
the sun was within planetary dis- 
tance. They came at an angle to the 
plane of the ecliptic, but they leveled 
down to it now, and slanted toward 
giant Jupiter and Jovian worlds. Ten 
worlds, in one sweep, it was — four 
habitable worlds. The nine satellites 
would be converted into forts at once, 
nine space-sweeping forts guarding 
the approaches to the planet. Gresth 
Gkae had made a fairly good search 
of the worlds, and knew that earth 
was the main home of civilization in 
this system. Mars was second, and 
Venus third. But Jupiter offered the 
greatest possibilities for quick settle- 
ment, a base from which they could 
more easily operate, a base for fuels, 
for the heavy elements they would 
need — 

Fifteen million miles from Jupiter 
they slowed below the speed of light 
— and the IP stations observed them. 
Instantly, according to instructions 
issued by Commander McLaurin, a 
fleet of ten of the tiniest, fastest 
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Instantly, according to instructions issued by Commander McLaurin, a fleet of ten of the tiniest, 

fastest scouts darted out. 
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scouts darted out. As soon as possible, 
a group of three heavy cruisers, 
armed with all the inventions that 
had been discovered, the atostor 
power system, perfectly conducting 
power leads, the terrible UV ray, 
started out. 

The scouts got there first. Cameras 
were grinding steadily, with long 
range telescopic lenses, delicate in- 
struments probed and felt and caught 
their fingers in the fields of the giant 
fleet. 

At ten second intervals, giant ships 
popped into being, and glided smooth- 
ly toward Jupiter. 

Then the cruisers arrived. They 
halted at a respectful distance, and 
waited. The Miran ships plowed on 
undisturbed. Simultaneously, from 
the three leaders, terrific neutron rays 
shot out. The paraffine-block walls 
stopped those — and the cruisers 
started to explain their feelings on 
the subject. They were the IP^J-37, 
39, and 42. The 37 turned up the full 
power of the UV ray. The terrific 
beam of ultra-violet energy struck the 
second Miran ship, and the spot it 
touched exploded into incandescence, 
burned white-hot — and puffed out 
abruptly as the air pressure within 
blew the molten metal away. 

The Mirans were startled. This was 
not the type of thing Gresth Gkae 
had warned them of. Gresth Gkae 
himself frowned as the sudden roar 
of the machines of his ship rose in 
the metal walls. A stream of ten-inch 
atomic bombs shrieked out of their 
tubes, dully glowing green things 
floated out more slowly, and im- 
mediately waxed brilliant. Gamma 
ray bombs — but they could be 
guarded against — 

The three Solarian cruisers were 
washed in such frightful flame as 



they had never imagined. Streams of 
atomic bombs were exploding sound- 
lessly, ineffectively in space, not thir- 
ty feet from them as they felt the 
sudden resistance of the magnetic 
shields. Hopefully, the 39 probed with 
her neutron gun. Nothing happened 
save that several gamma ray bombs 
went off explosively, and all the 
atomic bombs in its path exploded at 
once. 

G RESTH GKAE knew what that 
meant. Neutron beam guns. 
Then this race was more intelligent 
than he had believed. They had not 
had them before. Had he perhaps 
given them too much warning and in- 
formation ? 

There was a sudden, deeper note in 
the thrumming roar of the great 
ship. Eagerly Gresth Gkae watched — 
and sighed in relief. The nearer of 
the three enemy ships was crumbling 
to dust. Now the other two were be- 
ginning to become blurred of outline. 
They were fleeing — but oh, so slowly. 
Easily the greater ship chased them 
down, till only floating dust, and a 
few small pieces of — 

Gresth Gkae shrieked in pain, and 
horror. The destroyed ships had 
fought in dying. All space seemed to 
blossom out with a terrible light, a 
light that wrapped around them, and 
burned into him, and through him. 
His eyes were dark and burning 
lumps in his head, his flesh seemed 
crawling, stinging— he was being 
flayed alive — in shrieking agony he 
crumpled to the floor. 

Hospital attaches came to him, and 
injected drugs. Slowly torturing con- 
sciousness left him. The doctors began 
working over his horribly burned 
body, shuddering inwardly as the pro- 
tective, feather-like covering of his 
skin loosened, and dropped from his 
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body. Tenderly they lowered him into 
a bath of chemicals — 

“The terrible light which caused so 
much damage to our men,” reported 
a physicist, “was analyzed, and found 
to have some extraordinary lines. It 
was largely mercury-vapor spectrum, 
but the spectrum of mercury-atoms 
in an impossibly strained condition. I 
would suggest that great care be used 
hereafter, and all men be equipped 
with protective masks when observa- 
tions are needed. This sun is very 
rich in the infra-X-rays and ultra- 
visible light. The explosion of light, 
we witnessed, was dangerous in its 
consisting almost wholly of very short 
and hard infra-X-rays.” 

The physicist had a special term 
for what we know as ultra-violet 
light. To him, blue was ultra-violet, 
and exceedingly dangerous to red- 
sensitive eyes. To him, our ultra- 
violet was a long X-ray, and was 
designated by a special term. And to 
him — the explosion of the atostor 
reservoirs was a terrible and mistify- 
ing calamity. 

To the men in the five tiny scout- 
ships, it was also a surprise, and a 
painful one. Even space-hardened 
humans were burned by the terrifi- 
cally hard ultra-violet from the explo- 
sion. But they got some hint of what 
it had meant to the Mirans from the 
confusion that resulted in the fleet. 
Several of the nearer ships spun, 
twisted, and went erratically off their 
courses. All seemed uncontrolled mo- 
mentarily. 

The five scouts, following orders, 
darted instantly toward the Lunar 
Bank. Why, they did not know. But 
those were orders. They were to land 
there. 

The reason was that, faster than 
any solarian ship, radio signals had 
reached McLaurin, and he, and most 



of the staff of the IP service had been 
moved to the Lunar Bank. Buck Ken- 
dall had extended an invitation in 
this “unexpected emergency.” It so 
happened that Buck Kendall’s invita- 
tion got there before any description 
of the strangers, or their actions had 
arrived. The staff was somewhat 
puzzled as to how this happened — 

And now for the satellites of great 
Jupiter. 

One hundred and fifty giant inter- 
stellar cruisers advanced on Callisto. 
They didn't pause to investigate the 
mines and scattered farms of the 
satellite, but ten great ships settled, 
and a horde of warriors began pour- 
ing out. 

One hundred and forty ships 
reached Ganymede. One hundred and 
thirty sailed on. One hundred and 
thirty ships reached Europa — and 
they sailed on hurriedly, one hundred 
and twenty-nine of them. Gresth 
Gkae did not know it then, but the 
fleet had lost its first ship. The IP 
station on Europa had spoken back. 

They sailed in, a mighty armada, 
and the first dropped through Euro- 
pa’s thin, frozen atmosphere. They 
spotted the dome of the station, and 
a neutron ray lashed out at it. On the 
other, undefended worlds, this had 
been effective. Here — it was answered 
by ten five-foot UV rays. Further, 
these men had learned something 
from the destruction of the cruisers, 
and ten torpedos had been unloaded, 
reloaded with atostor mercury, and 
sent out bravely. 

Easily the Mirans wiped out the 
first torpedo — 

Shrieking, the Miran pilots clawed 
their way from the- controls as the 
fearful flood of ultra-violet light 
struck their unaccustomed skins. 
Others too felt that burning flood. 

The second torpedo they caught 
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and deflected on a beam of alter- 
nating-current magnetism that re- 
pelled it. It did not come nearer than 
half a mile to the ship. The third they 
turned their deflecting beam on — and 
something went strangely wrong 
with the beam. It pulled that torpedo 
toward the ship with a sickening ac- 
celeration — and the torpedo exploded 
in that frightful violet flame. 

F IVE-FOOT diameter UV beams 
are nothing to play with. The 
Mirans were dodging these now as 
they loosed atomic bombs, only to see 
them exploded harmlessly by neutron 
guns, or caught in the magnetic 
screen. Gamma ray bombs were as 
useless. Again the beam of disinte- 
grating force was turned on — 

The present opponent was not a 
ship. It was an IP defense station, 
equipped with everything Solarian 
science knew, and the dome was an 
eight foot wall of tungsto-beryllium. 
The eight feet of solid, ultra-resistant 
alloy drank up that crumbling beam, 
and liked it. The wall did not fail. 
The men inside the fort jerked and 
quivered as the strange beam, a small, 
small fraction of it, penetrated the 
eight feet of outer wall, the six feet 
or so of intervening walls, and the 
mercury atostor reserves. 

“Concentrate all those UV beams 
on one spot, and see if you can blast 
a hole in him before he shakes it 
loose,” ordered the ray technician. 
“He’ll wiggle if you start off with the 
beam. Train your sights on the nose 
of that first ship — when you’re ready, 
call out.” 

“Ready — ready — ” Ten men re- 
plied. “Fire!” roared the technician. 
Ten titanic swords of pure ultra- 
violet energy, energy that practically 
no unconditioned metal will reflect to 
more than fifty per cent, emerged. 



There was a single spot of intense 
incandescence for a single hundredth 
of a second — and then the energy was 
burning its way through the inner, 
thinner skins with such rapidity that 
they sputtered and flickered like a 
broken televisor. 

One hundred and twenty-nine ships 
retreated hastily for conference, leav- 
ing a gutted, wrecked hull, broken by 
its fall, on Europa. Triumphantly, the 
Europa IP station hurled out its ra- 
dio message of the first encounter be- 
tween a fort and the Miran forces. 

Most important of all, it sent a 
great deal of badly wanted informa- 
tion regarding the Miran weapons. 
Particularly interesting was the fact 
that it had withstood the impact of 
that disintegrating ray. 

CHAPTER VIII 

G RIMLY Buck Kendall looked 
at the reports. McLaurin 
stood beside him, Devin sat 
across the table from him. “What do 
you make of it. Buck?” asked the 
Commander. 

“That we have just one island of 
resistance left on the Jovian worlds. 
And that will, I fear vanish. They 
haven’t finished with their arsenal by 
any means.” 

“But what was it, man, what was 
it that ruined those ships?” 

“Vibration. Somehow — Lord only 
knows how it’s done — they can pro- 
ject electric fields. These projected 
fields are oscillated, and they are 
tuned in with some parts of the ship. 
I suspect they are crystals of the 
metals. If they can start a vibration 
in the crystals of the metal — that’s 
fatigue, metal fatigue enormously 
speeded. You know how a quartz 
crystal oscillator in a radio-control 
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apparatus will break, if you work it 
on a very heavy load at the peak? 
They simply smash the crystals of 
metal in the same way. Only they pro- 
ject their field.” 

“Then our toughest metals are use- 
less? Can’t something tough, rather 
than hard, like copper or even silver 
for instance, stand it.” 

“Calcium metal’s the toughest go- 
ing — and even that would break un- 
der the beating those ships give it. 
The only way to withstand it is to 
have such a mass of metal that the 
oscillations are damped out. But — ” 

The set tuned in on the IP station 
on Europa was speaking again. “The 
ships are returning. There are one 
hundred and twenty-nine by accurate 
count. Jorgsen reports that telescopic 
observation of the dead on the fallen 
cruiser show them to be a completely 
un-human race! They are of mot- 
tled coloring, predominately greyish 
brown. The ships are returning. They 
have divided into ten groups, nine 
groups of two each, and a main body 
of the rest of the fleet. The group of 
eighteen is descending within range, 
and we are focusing our beams on 
them — ” 

Out by Europa, ten great UV 
beams were stabbing angrily toward 
ten great interstellar ships. The metal 
of the hulls glowed brilliant, and dis- 
torted slowly as the thick walls soft- 
ened under the heat, and the air be- 
hind pressed against it. Grimly the 
ten ships came on. Torpedoes were 
being launched, and exploded, and 
now they had no effect, for the Mi- 
rans within were protected. 

The eighteen grouped ships separ- 
ated, and arranged themselves in a 
circle around the fort. Suddenly one 
staggered as a great puff of gas shot 
out through the thin atmosphere of 
Europa to flare brilliantly in the lash 



of the stabbing UV beam. Instantly 
the ship righted itself, and laboured 
upward. Another dropped to take its 
place — 

And the great walls of the IP fort 
suddenly groaned and started in their 
welded joints. The faint, whispering 
rustle of the crumbling beam was 
murmuring through the station. En- 
gineers shouted suddenly as meters 
leapt the length of their scales, and 
the needles clicked softly on the stop- 
pins. A thin rustle came from the 
atostors grouped in the great power 
room. “Spirits of Space — a revolving 
magnetic field !” roared the Chief 
Technician. “They’re making this 
whole blasted station a squirrel- 
cage !” 

The mighty walls of eight-foot 
metal shuddered and trembled. The 
UV beams lashed out from the fort 
in quivering arcs now, they did not 
hold their aim steady, and the mag- 
netic shield that protected them from 
atomic bombs was working and 
straining wildly. Eighteen great ships 
quivered and tugged outside there 
now, straining with all their power 
to remain in the same spot, as they 
passed on from one to another the 
magnetic impulses that were now cre- 
ating a titanic magnetic vortex about 
the fort. 

“The atostors will be exhausted in 
another fifteen minutes,” the Chief 
Technician roared into his transmit- 
ter. “Can the siganls get through 
those fields, Comamnder?” 

“No, Mac. They’ve been stopped, 
Sparks tells me. We’re here — and 
let’s hope we stay. What’s happen- 
ing?” 

“They’ve got a revolving magnetic 
field out there that would spin a mi- 
nor planet. The whole blasted fort is 
acting like the squirrel cage in an in- 
duction motor! They’ve made us the 
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armature in a five hundred million 
horsepower electric motor.” 

“They can’t tear this place loose 
can they?” 

“I don’t know — it was never — ” 
The Chief stopped. Outside a terrific 
roar and crash had built up. White 
darts of flame leapt a thousand feet 
into the air, hurling terrific masses 
of shattered rock and soil. 

“I was going to say,” the Chief 
went on, “this place wasn’t designed 
for that sort of a strain. Our own 
magnetic field is supporting us now, 
preventing their magnetic field from 
getting its teeth on metal. When the 
strain comes — well, they’re cutting 
loose our foundation with atomic 
bombs !” 

F IVE UV beams were combined on 
one interstellar ship. Instantly the 
great machine retreated, and another 
dropped in to take its place while the 
magnetic field spun on, uninter- 
ruptedly. 

“Can they keep that up long?” 
“God knows — but they have a hun- 
dred and more ships to send in when 
the power of one gives out, remem- 
ber.” 

“What’s our reserve now?” 

The Chief paused a moment to look 
at the meters. “Half what it was ten 
minutes ago!” 

Commander Wallace sent some 
other orders. Every torpedo tube of 
the station suddenly belched forth 
deadly, fifteen-foot torpedoes, most 
of them mud-torpedoes, torpedoes 
loaded with high explosive in the 
nose, a delayed fuse, and a load of 
soft clinging mud in the rear. The 
mud would flow down over the nose 
and offer a resistance foot-hold for 
the explosive which empty space 
would not. Four hundred and three 
torpedoes, equipped with anti-mag- 



netic apparatus darted out. One hun- 
dred and four passed the struggling 
fields. One found lodgement on a Mi- 
ran ship, and crushed in a metal wall, 
to be stopped by a bulkhead. 

The Chief engineer watched his 
power declining. All ten UV beams 
were united in one now, driving a 
terrible sword of energy that made 
the attacked ship skip for safety in- 
stantly, yet the beams were all but 
useless. For the Miran reserves filled 
the gap, and the magnetic tornado 
continued. 

For seventeen long minutes the 
station resisted the attack. Then the 
last of the strained mercury flowed 
into the receivers, and the vast power 
of the atostors was exhausted. Slowly 
the magnetic fields declined. The 
great walls of the station felt the 
clutching lines of force — they began 
to heat and to strain. A low, harsh 
grinding became audible over the roar 
of the atomic bombs. The whole struc- 
ture trembled, and jumped slightly. 
The roar of bombs ceased suddenly, 
as the station jerked again, more vio- 
lently. Then it turned a bit, rolled 
clumsily. Abruptly it began to spin 
violently, more and more rapidly. It 
started rolling clumsily across the 
plateau — 

A rain of atomic bombs struck the 
unprotected metal, and the eighth 
breached the walls. The twentieth 
was the last. There was no longer an 
IP station on Europa. 

“The difference,” said Buck Ken- 
dall slowly, when the reports came in 
from scout-ships in space that had 
witnessed the last struggle, “between 
an atomic generator and an atomic 
powerstore, or accumulator, is clearly 
shown. We haven’t an adequate 
source of power.” 

McLaurin sighed slowly, and rose 
to his feet. “What can we do?” 
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“Thank our lucky stars that Fara- 
gaut here, and I, bought up all the 
mercury in the system, and had it 
brought to earth. We at least have a 
supply of materials for the atostors. 

“They don’t seem to do much 
good.” 

“They’re the best we’ve got. All the 
photocells on earth and Venus and 
Mercury are at present busy storing 
the sun’s power in atostors. I have 
two thousand tons of charged mer- 
cury in our tanks here in the ‘Lunar 
Bank’.” 

“Much good that will do — they can 
just pull and pull and pull till it’s all 
gone. A star-fish isn’t strong, but he 
can open the strongest oyster just 
because he can pull from now on. You 
may have a lot of power — but.” 

“But — we also have those new 
fifteen-foot UV beams. And one fif- 
teen-foot UV beam is worth, theo- 
retically, nine five-foot beams, and 
practically, a dozen. We have a dozen 
of them. Remember, this place was 
designed not only to protect itself, but 
earth too.” 

“They can still pull, can’t they?” 
“They’ll stop pulling when they get 
their fingers burned. In the mean- 
time, why not use some of those IP 
ships to bring in a few more cargoes 
of charged mercury?’ 

“They aren’t good for much else, 
are they? I wonder if those fellows 
have anything more we don’t know?” 
“Oh, probably. I’m going to work 
on that crumbier thing. That’s the 
first consideration now.” 

“Why?” 

“So we can move a ship. As it is, 
even those two we built aren’t any 
good.” 

“Would they be anyway?” 

“Well — I think I might disturb 
those gentlemen slightly. Remember, 
they each have a nose-beam eighteen 



feet across. Exceedingly unpleasant 
customers.” 

“Score: Strangers; magnetic field, 
atomic bombs, atomic power, crum- 
bier ray. Home team; UV beams.” 
Kendall grinned. “I’d heard you 
were a pessimistic cuss when battle 
started — ” 

“Pessimistic, hell, I’m merely 
counting things up.” 

“McClellan had all the odds on Lee 
back in the Civil War of the States — 
but Lee sent him home faster than 
he came.” 

“But Lee lost in the end.” 

“Why bring that up? I’ve got work 
to do.” Still smiling, Kendall went to 
the laboratory he had built up in the 
“Lunar Bank.” Devin was already 
there, calculating. He looked un- 
happy. 

“We can’t do anything, as far as I 
can see. They’re using an electric field 
all right, and projecting it. I can’t 
see how we can do that.” 

“Neither can I,” agreed Kendall, 
“so we can’t use that weapon. I really 
didn’t want to anyway. Like the neu- 
tron gun which I told Commander 
McLaurin would be useless as a 
weapon, they’d be prepared for it you 
can be sure. All I want to do is fight 
it, and make their projection use- 
less.” 

“Well, we have to know how they 
project it before we can break up the 
projection, don’t we?” 

“Not at all. They’re using an elec- 
tric field of very high frequency, 
but variable frequency. As far as I 
can see, all we need is a similar vari- 
able electric field of a slightly differ- 
ent frequency to hetrodyne theirs into 
something quite harmless.” 

“Oh,” said Devin. “We could, 
couldn’t we? But how are you going 
to do that?” 

“We’U have to learn, that’s all.” 
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B UCK KENDALL started trying 
to learn. In the meantime, the 
Mirans were taking over Jupiter. 
There were three IP stations on the 
planet itself, but they were vastly 
hindered by the thick, almost ultra 
violet proof atmosphere of Jupiter. 
Their rays were weak. And the mag- 
netic fields of the Mirans were un- 
affected. Only their atomic bombs 
were hindered by the heavier gravity 
that pulled the rocks back in place 
faster than the bombs could throw 
them out. Still — a few hours of work, 
and the IP stations on Jupiter had 
rolled wildly across the flat plains of 
the planet like dented cans, to end in 
utter destruction. 

The Mirans had paid no attention 
to the fleeing passenger and freighter 
ships that left the planet, loaded to 
the utmost with human cargo, and 
absolutely no freight. The IP fleet had 
to go to their rescue with oxygen 
tanks to take care of the extra hu- 
mans, but nearly three-quarters of 
the population of Jupiter, a newly- 
established population, and hence a 
readily mobile one, was saved. The 
others, the Mirans did not bother 
with particularly except when they 
happened to be near where the Mi- 
rans wanted to work. Then they were 
instantly destroyed by atomic bomb- 
ing, or gamma rays. 

The Mirans settled almost at once, 
and began their work of finding on 
Jupiter the badly needed atomic fuels. 
Machines were set up, and work be- 
gun, Mirans laboring under the grav- 
ity of the heavy planet. Then, fifty 
ships swam up again, reloaded with 
fuel, and with crews consisting sole- 
ly of uninjured warriors, and started 
for Mars. 

Mars was half way between her 
near conjunction and her maximum 
elongation with respect to Jupiter at 



that time. The Mirans knew their 
business though, for they started in 
on the IP station on Phobos. They 
were practiced by this time, and this 
IP station had only seven five-foot 
beams. In half an hour that station 
fell, and its sister station on Diemos 
followed. Three wounded ships re- 
turned to Jupiter, and ten new ships 
came out. The attack on Mars itself 
was started. 

Mars was a different proposition. 
There were thirty-two IP stations 
here, one of them nearly as powerful 
as the Lunar Bank station. It was 
equipped with four of the huge fif- 
teen-foot beams. And it had fifteen 
tons of mercury, more than seven- 
eighths charged. The Mars Center 
Station was located a short ten miles 
from the Mars Center City, and un- 
der the immediate orders of the IP 
heads, Mars Center City had been 
vacated. 

For two days the Mirans hung off 
Mars, solidifying their positions on 
Phobos and Diemos. Then, with sixty- 
two ships, they attacked. They had 
made some very astute observations, 
and they started on the smaller sta- 
tions just beyond the range of the 
Mars Center Station. Naturally, near 
so powerful a center, these stations 
had never been strong. They fell rap- 
idly. But they had been counted on 
by Mars Center as auxiliary sup- 
ports. McLaurin had sent very defi- 
nite orders to Mars Center forbidding 
any action on their part, save gather- 
ing of power-supplies. 

At last the direct attack on Mars 
Center was launched. For the first 
time, the Mirans saw one of the fif- 
teen-foot beams. Mars’ atmosphere is 
thin, and there is little ozone. The 
ultra violet beams were nearly as 
effective as in empty space. When the 
Mirans dropped their ships, a full 
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thirty of them, into the circle forma- 
tion, Mars Center answered at once. 
All four beams started. 

Those fifteen-foot beams, connected 
directly to huge atostor release appa- 
ratus, delivered a maximum power of 
two and three-quarter billion horse- 
power, each. The first Miran ship 
struck, sparkled magnificently, and a 
terrific cascade of white-hot metal 
rolled down from its nose. The great 
ship nosed down and to the left 
abruptly, accelerated swiftly — and 
crashed with tremendous energy on 
the plain outside of Mars Center City. 
White, unwavering flames licked up 
suddenly, and made a column five 
hundred feet high against the dark 
sky. Then the WTeck exploded with 
a violence that left a crater half a 
mile across. 

Three other ships had been struck, 
and were rapidly retreating. Another 
try was made for the ring formation, 
and four more ships were wounded, 
and replaced. The ring did not re- 
treat, but the great magnetic field 
started. Atomic and gamma ray 
bombs started now, flashing some- 
times dangerously close to the station 
as its magnetic field battled the ro- 
tating field of the ships. The four 
greater beams, and many smaller 
ones were in swift and angry action. 
Not more than a ten second exposure 
could be endured by any one ship, be- 
fore it must retreat. 

F OR five minutes the Mirans hung 
doggedly at their task. Then, wise- 
ly, they retreated. Of the fleet, not 
more than seven ships remained un- 
touched. Mars Center Station had held 
— at what cost only they knew. Five 
hundred tons of their mercury had 
been exhausted in that brief five min- 
utes. One hundred tons a minute had 
flowed into and out of the atostor ap- 



paratus. Mars Center radioed for 
help, when the fleet lifted. 

There was one other station on 
Mars that stood a good chance of sur- 
vival, Deenmor Station, with three of 
the big beams installed, and appa- 
ratus for their fourth was in the sta- 
tion, and being rapidly worked over. 
McLaurin did a wise and courageous 
thing, at which every man on Mars 
cursed. He ordered that all IP sta- 
tions save these two be deserted, and 
all mercury fuel reserves be moved 
to Deenmor and Mars Center. 

The Mirans could not land on the 
North Western section of Mars, nor 
in the South Central region. There- 
fore Mars was not exactly habitable 
to Miran ships, because the great 
beams had been so perfectly figured 
that they were effective at a range of 
nearly twelve hundred miles. 

Deenmor station was attacked — 
but it was a half-hearted attack, for 
Mirans were becoming distinctly 
skittish about fifteen foot UV beams. 
Two badly blistered ships — and the 
Mirans retreated to Jupiter. But 
Mira held Phobos and Diemos. In two 
weeks, they had set up cannon there, 
and proved themselves accurate long- 
range gunners. Against the feeble at- 
traction of Diemos, and with Mars’ 
gravity to help them, they began 
bombarding the two stations, and 
anything that attempted to approach 
them, with gamma and atomic explo- 
sive bombs. Meanwhile they amused 
themselves occasionally by planting 
a gamma-ray bomb in each of Mars’ 
major cities. They made Mars unin- 
habitable for Solarians as well as for 
Mirans, at least until the deadly slow- 
action atomic explosives wore off, or 
were removed. 

Then the Mirans, after a lapse of 
three weeks while they dug in their 
toes on Jupiter, prepared to leap. 
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Earth was the next goal. Miran scout- 
ships had been sent out before this 
— and severely handled by the concen- 
trated fleets of the IP that hung grim- 
ly off Earth and Luna now. But the 
scouts had learned one thing. Mirans 
could never hope to attain a firm 
grasp on earth while terribly armed 
Luna hung like a Sword of Damocles 
over their heads. Further, attack on 
earth directly would be next to im- 
possible, for, thanks to Faragaut’s 
Interplanetary Company, nearly all 
the Mercury metal in the system was 
safely lodged on earth, and saturated 
with power. Every major city had 
been equipped with great UV appa- 
ratus. And neutron guns in plenty 
waited on small ships just outside the 
atmosphere to explode harmlessly any 
atomic or gamma bombs Miran ships 
might attempt to deposit. 

An attack on Luna was the first 
step. But that terrible, gigantic fort 
on Luna worried them. Yet while that 
fort existed, earth ships were free to 
come and go, for Mirans could not 
afford to stand near. At a distance of 
twenty thousand miles, small Miran 
ships had felt the touch of those great 
UV beams. 

Finally, a brief test-attack was 
made, with an entire fleet of one hun- 
dred ships. They drew almost into 
position, faster than light, faster 
than the signaling warnings could 
send their messages. In position, all 
those great ships strained and heaved 
at the mighty magnetic vortex that 
twisted at the field of the fort. In- 
stantly, twelve of the fifteen-foot UV 
beams replied. And — two great UV 
beams of a size the Mirans had never 
seen before, beams from the two 
ships, “S Doradus” and “Cephid.” 

The test-attack dissolved as sud- 
denly as it had come. The Mirans re- 
turned to Jupiter, and to the outer 



planets where they had further estab- 
lished themselves. Most of the Solar 
System was theirs. But the Solarians 
still held the choicest planets — and 
kept the Mirans from using the mild- 
temperatured Mars. 

CHAPTER IX 

«rpHEY can’t take this, at least,” 
sighed McLaurin as they re- 
"™“ treated from Luna. 

“I didn’t think they could — right 
away. I’m wondering though if they 
haven’t something we haven’t seen 
yet. Besides which — give them time, 
give them time.” 

“Well, give us time, too,” snapped 
McLaurin. “How are you coming?” 
Buck smiled. “I’m sure I don’t 
know. I have a machine but I 
haven’t the slightest idea of whether 
or not it’s any good.” 

“Why not?” 

“I can destroy — I hope — but I can’t 
build up their ray. I can’t test the ma- 
chine because I haven’t their ray to 
test it against.” 

“What can we do to test it?” 

“The only thing I can see is to call 
for volunteers — and send out a six- 
man cruiser. If the ship’s too small, 
they may not destroy it with the big 
crumbier rays. If it’s too large — and 
the machine didn’t work — we’d lose 
too much.” 

Twelve hours later, the IP men at 
the Lunar Bank fort were lined up. 
McLaurin stepped up on the plat- 
form, and addressed the men briefly, 
told them what was needed. Six vol- 
unteers were selected by a process of 
elimination, those who were married, 
had dependents, officers, and others 
were refused. Finally, six men of the 
IP were chosen, neither rookies nor 
veterans, six average men. And one 
average six-man cruiser, one hun- 
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dred and eleven feet long, twenty-two 
in diameter. It was the T-208, a sister 
ship of the T-247, the first ship to be 
destroyed. 

The T-208 started out from Luna, 
and with full acceleration, sped out 
toward Phobos. Slowly she circled 
the satellite, while distant scouts kept 
her under view. Lazily, the Miran pa- 
trol on Phobos watched the T-208, in- 
different to her. The T-208 dove sud- 
denly, after five fruitless circles of 
the tiny world, and with her four- 
foot UV beam flaming, stabbed an- 
grily at a flight of Miran scouts 
berthed in the very shadow of a great 
battle cruiser, one of the interstellar 
ships stationed here on Phobos. 

Four of the little ships slumped in 
incandescence. Angrily the terrific 
sword of energy slashed at the frail 
little scouts. 

Angrily the Miran interstellar ship 
shook herself abruptly into action 
against this insolent cruiser. The 
cruiser launched a flight of the mer- 
cury-torpedoes. Flashing, burning, 
ultra-violet energy flooded the great 
ship, harmlessly, for the men were, as 
usual protected. The Miran answered 
with the neutron beam, atomic and 
gamma bombs — and the crumbier 
ray. 

Gently, softly a halo of shimmer- 
ing violet luminescence built up about 
the T-208. The UV beam continued to 
flare, wavering slightly in its aim — 
then fell way off to one side. The T- 
208 staggered suddenly, wandered 
from her course — whole, but uncon- 
trolled. For the men within the ship 
were dead. 

Majestically the Miran swung 
along beside the dead ship, a great 
magnetic tow-cable shot out toward 
it, to shy off at first, then slowly to be 
adjusted, and take hold in the mag- 
netic shield of the T-208. The pilots of 



the watching scout-ships turned 
away. They knew what would happen. 

It did. Five — ten — twenty seconds 
passed. Then the “dead-man” took 
over the ship — and the stored power 
in the atostor tanks blasted in a ter- 
rible flame that shattered the metal 
hull to molecular fragments. The in- 
terstellar cruiser shuddered, and 
rolled half over at the blasting pres- 
sure. Leaking seams appeared in her 
plates. 

The scouts raced back to Luna as 
the Miran settled heavily, and a trifle 
clumsily to Phobos. Miran radio- 
beams were forcing their way out to- 
ward the Miran station on Europa, 
to be relayed to the headquarters 
on Jupiter, just as Solarian radio 
beams were thrusting through space 
toward Luna. Said the Miran mes- 
sages: “Their ships no longer 

crumble,” Said the Solarian mes- 
sages : “The ships no longer crumble 
—but the men die.” 

H IS deep eyes burning tensely, 
Buck Kendall heard the mes- 
sages coming in, and rose slowly from 
his seat to pace the floor. “I think I 
know why,” he said at last. “I should 
have thought. For that too can be 
prevented.” 

“Why — what in the name of the 
Planets?” asked McLaurin. “It didn’t 
kill the men in the forts — why does it 
kill the men in the ships, when the 
ships are protected?” 

“The protection kills them.” 

“But — but they had the protective 
oscillations on all the way out!” pro- 
tested the Commander. 

“Think how it works though. 
Think, man. The Enemy’s field is an 
electric-field oscillation. We combat it 
by setting up a similar oscillating 
field in the metal of the hull ourselves. 
Because the metal conducts the 
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strains, they meet, and oppose. It is 
not a shield — a shield is impossible, 
as I have said, because of energy con- 
centration factors. If their beam car- 
ried a hundred thousand horsepower 
in a ten-foot square beam, in every 
ten square feet of our shield, we’d 
have to have one hundred thousand 
horsepower. In other words, hundreds 
of times as much energy would be 
needed in the shield, as they used in 
their beam. We can’t afford that. We 
have to let the beams oppose our os- 
cillations in the metal, where, because 
the metal conducts, they meet on an 
equal basis. But — when two oscilla- 
tions of slightly different frequency 
meet, what is the result?” 

“In this case, a heterodyne fre- 
quency of a lower, and harmless fre- 
quency.” 

“So I thought. I was partly right. 
It does not harm the metal. But it 
kills the men. It is super-sonic. The 
terrible, shrill sounds destroy the cells 
of the men’s bodies. Then, when their 
dead hands release the controls, the 
automatic switches blow up the ship.” 

“God ! We stop one menace — and it 
is like the Hydra. For every head we 
lop off, two spring up.” 

“Ah — but they are lesser heads. 
Look, what is the fundamental differ- 
ence between sound and light?” 

“One is a vibration of matter and 
the — ah — eliminate the material con- 
tact !” 

“Exactly! All we need to do is to 
let the ships operate airless, the men 
in space ships. Then the air cannot 
carry the sounds to them. And by put- 
ting special damping materials in 
their suits, we can stop the vibrations 
that would reach them through their 
feet and hands. Another six-man ship 
must go out — but this ship will come 
back!” 



And with the order for another ex- 
perimental ship, went the orders for 
commercial supplies of this new ap- 
paratus. Every IP ship must be 
equipped to resist it. 

Buck Kendall sailed on the six-man 
scout that went out this time. Again 
they swooped once at Phobos, again 
Miran scout-ships crumbled under the 
attack of the vicious UV beams. The 
Mirans were not waiting contemptu- 
ously this time. In an instant the 
great interstellar ship rose from its 
berth, its weapons working angrily. 
The crumbier ray snapped out at the 
T-253. 

Kendall stared into the periscope 
visor intently. Clumsily his padded 
hands worked at the specially adapted 
controls. The soft hiss of the oxygen 
release into his suit disturbed him 
slightly. The radio-phones in his hel- 
met carried all the conversations in 
the ship to him with equal clarity. He 
watched as the great ship angled 
angrily up — 

His vision was momentarily ob- 
scured by a violet glow that built up 
and reached out gently from every 
point of metal in the ship. The in- 
stant Kendall saw that, the T-253 was 
fleeing under his hands. The test had 
been made. Now all he desired was 
safety again. The ion-rockets flared 
recklessly as, crushed under an ac- 
celeration of four earth-gravities, he 
sank heavily into his seat. Grimly the 
Miran ship was pursuing them, easily 
keeping up with the fleeing midget. 
The crumbier became more intense, 
the violet glowjnore vivid. 

The UV beam was reaching out 
directly behind now. The — 

With a cry of agony, Kendall 
ripped the radio-phone connection out 
of his suit. A soft hiss of leaking air 
warned him of too great violence only 
minutes later. For his Cars had been 
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deafened by the sudden shriek of a 
tremendous signal from outside! 

Instantly Kendall knew what that 
meant. And he could not communi- 
cate with his men! There was no 
metal in these special suits, even the 
oxygen tanks were made of synthetic 
plastics of tremendous strength. No 
scrap of vibrating metal was permis- 
sible. The padded gloves and boots 
protected him — but there was a new 
and different type of crackle and haze 
from the metal points now. It was 
almost invisible in the practically air- 
less ship, but Kendall saw it. 

Presently he felt it, as he desper- 
ately increased his acceleration. Slow 
creeping heat was attacking him. The 
heat was increasing rapidly now. 
Desperately he was working at the 
crumbler-protection controls — but 
immediately set them back as they 
were. He had to have the crumbier 
protection as well — ! 

G RIMLY the great Miran ship 
hung right beside them. Angrily 
the two four-foot UV beams flashed 
back — seeking some weak spot. There 
were none. At her absolute maximum 
of acceleration the little ship plunged 
on. Gamma and atomic bombs were 
washing her in flame. The heavy 
blocks of parafiine between her walls 
were long since melted, retained only 
by the presence of the metal walls. 
Smoke was beginning to filter out 
now, and Kendall recognized a new, 
and deadlier menace! Heat — quanti- 
ties of heat were being poured into 
the little ship, and the neutron guns 
were doing their best to add to it. The 
paraffine was confined in there — and 
like any substance, it could be volita- 
lized, and as a vapor, develop pres- 
sure — explosive pressure! 

The Miran seemed satisfied in his 
tactics so far — and changed them. 



Forty-seven million miles from earth, 
the Miran simply accelerated a bit 
more, and crowded the Solarite ship 
a bit. White faced, Buck Kendall was 
forced to turn a bit aside. The Miran 
turned also. Kendall turned a bit 
more — 

Flashing across his range of vision 
at an incredible speed, a tiny thing, 
no more than twenty feet long and 
five in diameter, a scout-ship ap- 
peared. Its tiny nose ultra violet beam 
was blasting a solid cylinder of vio- 
let incandescence a foot across in the 
hull of the Miran — and, to the Miran, 
angling swiftly across his range of 
vision. Its magnetic field clashed for 
a thousandth of a second with the T- 
253, instantly meeting, and absorbing 
the fringing edges. Then — it swept 
through the Miran’s magnetic shield 
as easily. The delicate instruments of 
the scout instantaneously adjusted its 
own magnetic field as much as pos- 
sible. There was resistance, enormous 
resistance — the ship crumpled in on 
itself, the tail vanished in dust as a 
sweeping crumbier beam caught it at 
last — and the remaining portion of 
the ship plowed into the nose of the 
Miran. 

The Miran’s force-control-room was 
wrecked. For perhaps a minute and 
a half, the ship was without control, 
then the control was re-established — 
and in vain the telescopes and instru- 
ments searched for the T-253. Light- 
less, her rockets out now, her fields 
damped down to extinction, the T-253 
was lost in the pulsing, gyrating fields 
of half a dozen scout-ships. 

Kendall looked grimly at the 
crushed spot on the nose of the Miran. 
His ship was drifting slowly away 
from the greater ship. Presently, 
however, the Miran put on speed in 
the direction of earth, and the T-253 
fell far behind. The Miran was not 
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seriously injured. But that scout 
pilot, in sacrificing life, had thrown 
dust in their eyes for just those few 
moments Kendall had needed to lose 
a lightless ship in lightless space — 
lightless — for the Mirans at any rate. 
The IP ships had been covered with a 
black paint, and in no time at all, 
Kendall had gotten his ship into a po- 
sition where the energy radiations of 
the sun made him indetectable from 
the Miran’s position, since the radia- 
tion of his own ship, even in the heat 
range, was mingled with the direct 
radiation of the sun. The sun was in 
the Miran’s “eyes,” both actual and 
instrumental. 

An hour later the Miran returned, 
passed the still-lightness ship at a 
distance of five million miles, and 
settled to Phobos for the slight re- 
pairs needed. 

Twelve hours later, the T-253 
settled to Luna, for the many rear- 
rangements she would need. 

“I rather knew it was coming,” 
Kendall admitted sadly, “but danged 
if I didn’t forget all about it. And — 
cost the life of one of the finest men 
in the system. Jehnson’s family get a 
permanent pension just twice his 
salary, McLaurin. In the mean- 
time—” 

“What was it? Pure heat, but 
how?” 

“Pure radio. Nothing but short- 
wave radio directed at us. They 
probably had the apparatus, knew 
how to make it, but that’s not a good 
type of heat ray, because a radio tube 
is generally less than eighty percent 
efficient, which is a whale of a loss 
when you’re working in a battle, and 
a whale of an inconvenience. We were 
heated only four times as much as the 
Miran. He had to pump that heat into 
a heat-reservoir — a water tank prob- 
ably — to protect himself. Highly in- 



efficient and ineffective against a 
large ship. Also, he had to hold his 
beam on us nearly ten minutes before 
it would have become unbearable. He 
was again, trying to kill the men, and 
not the ship. The men are the weakest 
point, obviously.” 

“Can you overcome that?” 
“Obviously, no. The thing works on 
pure energy. I’d have to match his 
energy to neutralize it. You know it’s 
an old proposition, that if you could 
take a beam of pure, monochromatic 
light and divide it exactly in half, and 
then recombine it in perfect inter- 
ference, you’d have annihilation of 
energy. Cancellation to extinction. 
The trouble is, you never do get that. 
You can’t get monochromatic light, 
because light can’t be monochromatic. 
That’s due to the Heisenberg Uncer- 
tainty — my pet bug-bear. The atom 
that radiates the light, must be mov- 
ing. If it isn’t, the emission of the 
light itself gives it a kick that moves 
it. Now, no matter what the quantum 
might have been, it loses energy in 
kicking the atom. That changes the 
situation instantly, and incidentally 
the ‘color’ of the light. Then, since all 
the radiating atoms won’t be moving 
alike, etc., the mass of light can’t be 
monochromatic. Therefore perfect in- 
terference is impossible. 

“The way that relates to the 
problem in hand, is that we can’t 
possibly destroy his energy. We can, 
as we do in the crumbier stunt, 
change it. He can’t, I suspect, put too 
much power behind his crumbier, or 
he’d have crumbling going on at 
home. We get a slight heating from 
it, anyway. Into the bargain, his radio 
was after us, and his neutrons 
naturally carried energy. Now, no 
matter what we do, we’ve got that to 
handle. When we fight his crumbier, 
we actually add heat-energy to it, our- 
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selves, and make the heating effect 
just twice as bad. If we try to 
heterodyne his radio — presto — it has 
twice the heat energy anyway, though 
we might reduce it to a frequency 
that penetrated the ship instead of all 
staying in it. But by the proposition, 
we have to use as much energy, and in 
fact, remember the 80% rule. We’ve 
got to take it and like it.” 

“But,” objected McLaurin, “we 
don’t like it.” 

“Then build ships as big as his, and 
he’ll quit trying to roast you. Par- 
ticularly if the inner walls are syn- 
thetic plastics. Did you know I used 
them in the ‘S Doradus’ and ‘Ce- 
phid’?” 

“Yes. Were you thinking of that?” 

“No — just luck — and the fact that 
they’re light, strong as steel almost, 
and can be manufactured in forms 
much more quickly. Only the outer 
hull is tungsto-beryllium. The advan- 
tage in this will be that nearly all 
the energy will be absorbed outside, 
and we’ll radiate pretty fast, par- 
ticularly as that tungsto-beryllium 
has a high radiation-factor in the long 
heat range.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Well, ordinary polished silver is 
a mighty poor radiator. Homely 
example : Try waiting for your coffee 
to cool if it’s in a polished silver pot. 
Then try it in a tungsto-beryllium pot. 
No matter how you polish that 
tungsto-beryllium, the stuff WILL 
radiate heat. That’s why an IP ship 
is always so blamed cold. You know 
the passenger ships use polished 
aluminum outer walls. The big help 
is, that the tungsto-beryllium will 
throw off the energy pretty fast, and 
in a big ship, with a whale of a lot 
of matter to heat, the Strangers will 
simply give up the idea.” 



“Yes, but only two ships in the 
system compare with them in size.” 
“Sorry — but I didn’t build the IP 
fleet, and there are lots of tungsten 
and beryllium on earth. Enough any- 
way.” 

“Will they use that beam on the 
fort? And can’t we use the thing on 
them 7” 

"They won’t and we won’t — though 
we could. A bank of those new million 
watt tubes — perhaps a hundred of 
them — and we’d have a pretty effec- 
tive heater — but an awful waste of 
power. I’ve got something better.” 
“New?” 

“Somewhat. I’ve found out how to 
make the mirror field in a plate of 
metal, instead of a block. Come on to 
the lab, and I’ll show you.” 

“What’s the advantage? Oh — 
weight saved, and silver metal saved.” 
“A lot more than that, Mac. 
Watch.” 

A T the laboratory, the new ap- 
paratus looked immensely light- 
er and simpler than the old. The 
atostor, the ionizer, and the twin ion- 
projectors were as before, great, 
rigid, metal structures that would 
maintain the meeting point of the 
ions with inflexible exactitude under 
any acceleration strains. But now, in- 
stead of the heavy silver block in 
which a mirror was figured, the mir- 
ror consisted of a polished silver plate, 
parabolic to be sure, but little more 
than a half-inch in thickness. It was 
mounted in a framework of complex, 
stout metal braces. 

Kendall started the ion-flame at low 
intensity, so the UV beam was little 
more than a spotlight. 

“You missed the point, Mac. Now 
— watch that tungsto-beryllium plate. 
I’ll hold the power steady. It’s an 
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eighteen inch beam — and now the 
energy is just sufficient to heat that 
tungsten plate to bright red. But — ” 
Kendall turned uver a small rheostat 
control — and abruptly the eighteen 
inch diameter spot on the tungsto- 
beryllium plate began contracting, it 
contracted till it was a blazing, spark- 
ling spot of molten incandescence less 
than an inch across ! 

“That’s the advantage of focus. At 
this distance of a few hundred feet 
with a small beam I can do that. With 
a twenty-foot beam, I can get a two- 
foot spot at a distance of nearly ten 
miles ! That means that the receiving 
end will have the pleasure of handling 
one hundred times the energy concen- 
tration. That would punch a hole 
through most anything. All you have 
to do is focus it. The trouble being, if 
it’s out of focus the advantage is more 
than lost. So if there’s any question 
about getting the focus, we’ll get 
along without it.” 

“A real help, if you do. That would 
punch a hole before the Stranger ship 
could turn away as they do now.” 
Kendall nodded. “That’s what I was 
after. It is mainly for the forts 
though. We’ll have to signal the dope 
to the Mars Center and Deenmor sta- 
tions. They can fix it up, themselves. 
In the meantime — all we can do is 
hold on and hunt, and let’s hope better 
than the Strangers do.” 

CHAPTER X 

S ADLY the convalescent Gresth 
Gkae listened to the reports of 
his lieutenants. More and more 
disgraced he felt as he realized how 
badly he had blundered in reporting 
the people of this system unable to 
cope with the attackers’ weapons. 
Gresth Gkae looked up at his old 
friend and physician, Merth Skahl. 



He shook his head slowly. “I’m afraid, 
Merth Skahl. I am afraid. We have, 
perhaps, made a mistake. The better 
and the stronger alone should rule. 
Aye, but is the stronger always the 
better ? I am afraid we have mistaken 
the Truth in assuming this. If we 
have — then may Jarth, Lord of Truth 
and Wisdom punish us. Mighty Jarth, 
if I have mistaken in following my 
judgments, it is not from disobe- 
dience, it is lack of Thy knowledge. 
The strongest — they are not always 
the better, are they?” 

Merth Skahl bent sharply over his 
friend. “Quiet thyself, Gresth Gkae. 
You know, and I know, you have done 
only your best, and surely Jarth him- 
self can ask no better of any one. You 
must rest, for only by rest can those 
terrible burns be healed. All your 
stheen over half the body-area was 
burned off. You have been delirious 
for many days.” 

“But Merth Skahl, think — have we 
disobeyed Jarth’s will? It is, we 
know, his will that only the best and 
the strongest shall rule — but are the 
best always the strongest? An im- 
becile adult could destroy the life of 
a genius-grade child. The strongest 
wins, but not the best. Such would 
not be the will of Jarth. If we be the 
stronger, and the best, then it is right 
and just that these strange creatures 
should be destroyed that we may have 
a stable world of stable light and 
heat. But look and see, with what ter- 
rible swiftness these strange crea- 
tures have learned! May it not be 
they are the better race — that it is 
we who are the weaker and the 
poorer? Can it be that Jarth has 
brought us together that these people 
might learn — and destroy us? If they 
be the stronger, and the better — then 
may Jarth’s will be done. But we 
must test our strength to the utmost. 
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I must rise, and go to my laboratory 
soon. They have set it up?” 

“Aye, they have, Gresth Gkae. But 
remember, the weak and the sick 
make faults the strong and the well 
do not. Better that you rest yourself. 
There is little you can do while your 
body seeks to recover from these ter- 
rible burns.” 

“You are wrong, my friend, wrong. 
Don’t you see that my mind is clear — 
that it is the mind which must fight 
in these battles, for surely the man 
is weak against such things as this 
infra-X-radiation? Why, I am better 
able to fight now than are you, for I 
am a trained fighter of the mind, 
while you are a trained healer of the 
body. These strange beings with their 
stiff arms and legs, their tender skins, 
and — and their swift minds have 
fought us all too well. If we must test, 
let it be a test. I have heard how 
they so quickly solved the riddle of 
the crumbling field. That took us 
longer, and we designed it. The Coun- 
sel of Worlds put me in command — 
let me up, Merth Skahl, I must work.” 

Concerned, the physician looked 
down at him. Finally he spoke again. 
“No, I will not permit you to leave 
the hospital-ship. You must stay here, 
but if, as you have said, the mind is 
what must fight, then surely you can 
•fight well from here, for your mind is 
here.” 

“No, I cannot, and you well know 
it. I may shorten my life, but what 
matter. ‘Death is the end toward 
which the chemical reaction, Life, 
tends.’ ” quoted the scientist. “You 
know I have left my children — my 
immortality is assured through them. 
I can afford to die in peace, if it 
assures their welfare. Time is 
precious, and while my mind might 
work from here, it must have data on 
which to work. For that, I must go 



to the laboratories. Help me, Merth 
Skahl.” 

Reluctantly the physician granted 
the request, but begged of Gresth 
Gkae a promise of at least six hours 
rest in every fifteen, and a good sleep 
of at least twenty-seven hours every 
“night.” Gresth Gkae agreed, and 
from a wheel-chair, conducted his 
work, began a new line of experimen- 
tation he hoped would yield them the 
weapon they needed. Under him, the 
staff of scientists worked, aiding and 
advising and suggesting. The ap- 
paratus was built, tested, and found 
wanting. Time and again as the days 
passed, they watched Gresth Gkae, 
gaining strength very, very slowly, 
taken away despondent at the end of 
his forty hours of work. 

A dozen expeditions were sent to 
Jupiter’s poles to watch and measure 
and study the tremendous auroral 
displays there, where Jupiter’s vast 
magnetic field sucked in countless 
quintillions of the flying electrons 
from the sun, and brought them 
circling in, in a vast, magnificent dis- 
play of auroral ionization. 

‘C'XPEDITIONS went to the great 

' Southern Plateau, the Plateau of 
Storms, where the titanic air currents 
resulted in an everlasting display of 
terrific lightnings, great burning 
balls of electric force floating danger- 
ous and deadly across the frozen, 
ultra-cold plain. 

And the expeditions brought back 
data. Yet still Gresth Gkae could not 
sleep soundly, his thoughts intruding 
constantly. Hours Merth Skahl spent 
with him, calming him to sleep. 

“But what is this constant search? 
It is little enough I know of science, 
but why do you send our men to these 
spots of wonderfully beautiful, but 
useless natural forces. Can we some- 
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how, do you think, turn them against 
the people of these worlds?” 

Softly the old Miran smiled. “Yes, 
you might say so. For look, it is the 
strange balls of electric force I want 
to know about. Sthor had few, but 
occasionally we saw them. Never were 
they properly investigated. I want to 
know their secret, for I am sure they 
are balls of electric forces not vastly 
dissimilar from the nucleus of the 
atom. Always we have known that 
no system of purely electrical forces 
could remain stable. Yet these strange 
balls of energy do. How is it? I am 
sure it will be of vast importance. 
But the direct secret I hope to learn 
is in this: What can be done with 
electric fields can nearly always be 
duplicated, or paralleled in magnetic 
fields. If I can learn how to make 
these electric balls of energy, can I 
not hope to make similar magnetic 
balls of energy?” 

“Yes, I see — that would seem true. 
But what benefit would you derive 
from that? You have magnetic beams 
now, and yet they are useless because 
you can get nowhere near the forts, 
and destroy them. How then would 
these benefit you?” 

“We can do nothing to those forts, 
because of that magnetic shield. 
Could we once break it down, then the 
fort is helpless, and one or two small 
atomic bombs destroy it. But — we 
cannot stay near, for the terrible in- 
fra-X-rays of theirs burn holes in our 
ships, and — in our men.” 

“But look you, I can drop many 
atomic bombs from a distance where 
their beams are ineffective. Suppose 
I do make a magnetic ball of energy, 
a magnetic bomb. Then — I can drop 
it from a distance! We have learned 
that the power supply of these forts 
is very great — but not endless, as is 
ours now, thanks the vast supplies 



of power metal on this heavy planet. 
Then all we need do is stay at a dis- 
tance where they cannot reach us — 
and drop magnetic bombs. Ah, they 
will be stopped, and their energy 
absorbed. But we can keep it up, day 
after day, and slowly drain out their 
power. Then — then our atomic bombs 
can destroy those forts, and we can 
move on!” But suddenly the anima- 
tion and strength left his voice. He 
turned a sad, downcast face to his 
friend. “But Merth Skahl, we can’t 
do it,” he complained. 

“Ah — now I can see why you so 
want to continue this wearing and 
worrying work. You need time, 
Gresth Gkae, only time for success. 
Tomorrow it may be that you will see 
the first hint that will lead you to 
success.” 

“Ah — I only hope it, Merth Skahl, 
I only hope it.” 

But it was the next day that they 
saw the first glimpse of the secret, 
and saw the path that might lead to 
hope and success. In a week they 
were sending electric bombs across 
the laboratory. And in three days 
more, a magnetic bomb streaked dully 
across the laboratory to a magnetic 
shield they had set up, and buried 
itself in it, to explode in brilliant 
light and heat. 

TjVROM that day Gresth Gkae be- 
gan to mend. In the three weeks 
that were needed to build the ap- 
paratus into ships, he regained 
strength so that when the first flight 
of five great interstellar ships rose 
from Jupiter, he was on the flagship. 

To Phobos they went first, to the 
little inner satellite of Mars, scarcely 
eight miles in diameter, a tiny bit of 
broken metal and rock, utterly airless, 
but scarcely more than 3700 miles 
from the surface of Mars below. The 
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Mars Center and Deenmor forts 
were wasting no power raying a ship 
at that distance. They could, of 
course, have damaged it, but not 
severely enough to make up for the 
loss of their strictly limited power. 
The photo-cells had been working 
overtime, every minute of available 
light had been used, and still scarcely 
2100 tons of charged mercury re- 
mained in the tanks of Mars Center 
and 1950 in the tanks at Deenmor. 

The flight of five ships settled com- 
fortably upon Phobos, while the 
three relieved of duty started back to 
Jupiter. Immediately work was be- 
gun on the attack. The ships were 
first landed on the near side, while 
the apparatus of the projectors was 
unloaded, then the great ships moved 
around to the far side. Phobos of 
course rotated with one face fixed 
irrevocably toward Mars itself, the 
other always to the cold of space. 
Great power leads trailed beneath the 
ships, and to the dark side. Then there 
were huge water lines for cooling. On 
this almost weightless world, where 
the great ships weighing hundreds of 
thousands of tons on a planet, 
weighed so little they were frequently 
moved about by a single man, the lay- 
ing of five miles of water conduit was 
no impossibility. 

Then they were ready. Mars Cen- 
ter came first. Automatic devices 
kept the aim exact, as the first of the 
magnetic bombs started down. At five 
second intervals they were projected 
outward, invisible globes of concen- 
trated magnetic energy, indetectable 
in space. Seven seconds passed before 
the first became dimly visible in the 
thin air of Mars. It floated down, 
it would miss the fort it seemed — so 
far to one side — . Abruptly it turned, 
and darted with tremendously ac- 
celerating speed for the great mag- 



netic field of the fort. With a vast 
blast of light, it exploded. Five 
seconds later a second exploded. And 
a third. 

Mars Center signaled scoffingly 
that the bombs were all being stopped 
dead in the magnetic atmosphere, 
after the bombardment had been wit- 
nessed from earth and Luna. An hour 
later they gave a report that they 
were concentrated magnetic fields of 
energy that would be rather danger- 
ous — if it weren’t that they couldn’t 
even stand into the magnetic at- 
mosphere. Three hours later Mars 
Center reported that they contained 
considerably more energy than had at 
first been thought. Further, which 
they had not carefully considered at 
first, they were taking energy with 
them! They were taking away about 
an equal amount of energy as each 
blew up. 

It was only a half hour after that 
that the men at Mars Center realized 
perfectly what it meant. Their power 
was being drained just a little bit 
better than twice as fast as they 
generated during the day — and since 
Phobos spun so swiftly across the 
sky. 

Deenmor got the attack just about 
the time Mars Center was released. 
Deenmor immediately began seeking 
for the source of it. Somewhere on 
Phobos — but where? 

The Mirans were experts at 
camouflage. Deenmor Station, real- 
izing the menace, immediately rayed 
the “projector.” They tore up a great 
deal of harmless rock with their huge 
UV rays. But the bomb device con- 
tinued to throw one bomb each five 
seconds. 

When Deenmor operated from 
Phobos’ position, Mars Center was 
exposed to the deadly, constant drain. 
A day or two later, the bombs were 
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coming one each second and a half, 
for more ships had joined in the work 
on Phobos. 

.Gresth Gkae saw the work was go- 
ing nicely. He knew that now it was 
only a question of time before those 
magnetic shields would fail — and 
then the whole fort would be power- 
less. Maybe — it might be a good idea, 
when the forts were powerless to in- 
vestigate instead of blowing them up. 
There might be many interesting 
and worthwhile pieces of apparatus 
— particularly the UV beams ap- 
paratus. 

CHAPTER XI 

B UCK KENDALL entered the 
Communications room rather 
furtively. He hated the place. 
Cole was there, and McLaurin. Mac 
was looking tired and drawn, Cole 
not so tired, but equally drawn. The 
signals were coming through fairly 
well, because most of the disturbance 
was rising where the signals rose, and 
all the disturbance, practically, was 
magnetic rather than electric. 

“Deware is sending, Buck,” Mc- 
Laurin said as he entered. “They’re 
down to the last fifty-five tons. They’ll 
have more time now — a rest while 
Phobos sinks. Mars Center has an- 
other 250 tons, but — it’s just a ques- 
tion of time. Have you any hope to 
offer?” 

“No,” said Kendall in a strained 
voice. “But, Mac, I don’t think men 
like those are afraid to die. It’s dying 
uselessly they fear. Tell ’em — tell ’em 
they’ve defended not alone Mars, but 
all the system, in holding up the 
Strangers on Mars. We here on Luna 
have been safer because of them. And 
tell — Mac, tell them that in the mean- 
time, while they defended us, and 
gave us time to work, we have begun 



to see the trail that will lead to 
victory.” 

“You have!’’ gasped McLaurin. 

“No — but they will never know!” 
Kendall left hastily. He went and 
stood moodily looking at the calcula- 
tor machines — the calculator ma- 
chines that refused to give the an- 
swers he sought. No matter how he 
might modify that original idea of 
his, no matter what different line of 
attack he might try in solving the 
problems of Space and Matter, while 
he used the system he knew was 
right — the answer came down to that 
deadly, hope-blasting expression that 
meant only “uncertain.” 

Even Buck was beginning to feel 
uncertain under that constant crush- 
ing of hope. Uncertainty — uncer- 
tainty was eating into him, and 
destroying — 

From the Communications room 
came the hum and drive of the great 
sender flashing its message across 
seventy-two millions of miles of 
nothing. “B-u-c-k K-e-n-d-a-1-1 s-a-y-s 
h-e h-a-s 1-e-a-r-n-e-d s-o-m-e-t-h-i-n-g 
t-h-a-t w-i-1-1 1-e-a-d t-o v-i-c-t-o-r-y 
w-h-i-l-e y-o-u h-e-l-d b-a-c-k t-h-e — ” 

Kendall switched on a noisy, hum- 
ming fan viciously. The too-intel- 
ligible signals were drowned in its 
sound. 

“And — tell them to — destroy the 
apparatus before the last of the power 
is gone,” McLaurin ordered softly. 

The men in Deenmor station did 
slightly better than that. Gradually 
they cut down their magnetic shield, 
and some of the magnetic bombs tore 
and twisted viciously at the heavy 
metal walls. The thin atmosphere of 
Mars leaked in. Grimly the men 
waited. Atomic bombs — or ships to 
investigate? It did not matter much 
to them personally — 
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Gresth Gkae smiled with his old 
vigor as he ordered one of the great 
interstellar ships to land beside the 
powerless station, approaching from 
such an angle that the still-active 
Mars-center station could not attack. 
One of the fleet of Phobos rose, and 
circled about the planet, and settled 
gracefully beside the station. For half 
an hour it lay there quietly, waiting 
and watching. Then a crew of two 
dozen Mirans started across the dry, 
crumbly powder of Mars’ sands, to- 
ward the fort. Simultaneously almost, 
three things happened. A three-foot 
UV beam wiped out the advancing 
party. A pair of fifteen foot beams 
cut a great gaping hole in the wall 
of the interstellar ship, as it darted 
up, like a startled quail, its weapons 
roaring defiance, only to fall back, 
severely wounded. 

And the radio messages pounded 
out to earth the first description of 
the Miran people. Methodically the 
men in Deenmor station used all but 
one ton of their power to completely 
and forever wreck and destroy the in- 
terstellar cripple that floundered for 
a few moments on the sands a bare 
mile away. Presently, before Deen- 
mor was through with it, the atomic 
bombs stopped coming, and the 
atomic shells. The magnetic shield 
that had been reestablished for the 
few minutes of this last, dying sting, 
fell. 

Deenmor station vanished in a sud- 
den, colossal tongue of blue-green 
light as the ton of atomically dis- 
torted mercury was exploded by a 
projector beam turned on the tank. 

I T was long gone, when the first 
atomic bombs and magnetic bombs 
dropped from Phobos reached the 
spot, and only hot rock and broken 
metal remained. 



Mars Center failed in fact the next 
time Phobos rode high over it. The 
apparatus here had been carefully 
destroyed by technicians with a view 
of making it indecipherable, but the 
Mirans made it even more certain, for 
no ship settled here to investigate, 
but a stream of atomic bombs that 
lasted for over an hour, and churned 
the rock to dust, and the dust to 
molten lava, in which pools of fused 
tungsto-beryllium alloy bubbled slow- 
ly and sank. 

“Ah, Jarth — they are a brave race, 
whatever we may say of their queer 
shape,” sighed Gresth Gkae as the 
last of Mars Center sank in bubbling 
lava. “They stung as they died.” For 
some minutes he was silent. 

“We must move on,” he said at 
length. “I have been thinking, and 
it seems best that a few ships land 
here, and establish a fort, while some 
twenty move on to the satellite of the 
third planet and destroy the fort 
there. We cannot operate against the 
planet while that hangs above us.” 

Seven ships settled to Mars, while 
the fleet came up from Jupiter to join 
with Gresth Kkae’s flight of ships on 
its way to Luna. 

An automatically controlled ship 
was sent ahead, and began the bom- 
bardment. It approached slowly, and 
was not destroyed by the UV beams 
till it had come to within 40,000 miles 
of the fort. At 60,000 Gresth Gkae 
stationed his fleet — and returned to 
150,000 immediately as the titanic 
UV beams of the Lunar Fort 
stretched out to their maximum 
range. The focus made a difference. 
One ship started limping back to 
Jupiter, in tow of a second, while the 
rest began the slow, methodical work 
of wearing down the defenses of the 
Lunar Fort. 

Kendall looked out at the mag- 
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nificent display of clashing, warring 
energies, the great, whirling spheres 
and discs of opalescent flame, and 
turned away sadly. “The men at 
Deenmor must have watched that for 
days. And at Mars Center.” 

“How long can we hold out?” 
asked McLaurin. 

“Three weeks or so, at the present 
rate. That’s a long time, really. And 
we can escape if we want to. The UV 
beams here have a greater range 
than any weapon the Strangers have, 
and with earth so near — oh we could 
escape. Little good.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I,” said Buck Kendall, suddenly 
savage, “am going to consign all the 
math, machines in the universe to 
eternal damnation — and go ahead and 
build a machine anyway. I know that 
thing ought to be right. The math.’s 
wrong.” 

“There is no other thing to try?” 
“A billion others. I don’t know how 
many others. We ought to get atomic 
energy somehow. But that thing in- 
furiates me. A hundred things that 
math, has predicted, that I have 
checked by experiment, simple little 
things. But — when I carry it through 
to the point where I can get some- 
thing useful — it wriggles off into — 
uncertainty.” 

Kendall stalked off to the labora- 
tory. Devin was there working over 
the calculus machines, and Kendall 
called him angrily. Then more apolo- 
getic, he explained it was anger at 
himself. “Devin, I’m going to make 
that thing, if it blows up and kills 
me. I’m going to make that thing if 
this whole fort blows up and kills me. 
That math, has blown up in my face 
for four solid months, and half killed 
me, so I’m going to kill it. Come on, 
we’ll make that damned junk.” 
Angrily, furiously, Kendall drove 



his helpers to the task. He had worked 
out the apparatus in plan a dozen 
times, and now he had the plans 
turned into patterns, the patterns into 
metal. 

S AUCILY, the “S Doradus” made 
the trip to and from earth with 
patterns, and with metal, with sup- 
plies and with apparatus. But she had 
to dodge and fight every inch of the 
way as the Miran ships swooped down 
angrily at her. A swift, fighting craft 
could get through when the Miran 
fleet was withdrawn to some distance, 
but the Mirans were careful that no 
heavy-loaded freighter bearing power 
supply should get through. 

And Gresth Gkae waited off Luna 
in his great ship, and watched the 
steady streams of magnetic bombs 
exploding on the magnetic shield of 
the Lunar Fort. Presently more ships 
came up, and added their power to 
the attack, for here, the photo-cell 
banks could gather tremendous en- 
ergy, and Gresth Gkae knew he would 
need to overcome this, and drain the 
accumulated power. 

Gresth Gkae felt certain if he could 
once crack this nut, break down 
earth, he would have the system 
This was the home planet. If this 
fell, then the two others would follow 
easily, despite the fact that the few 
forts on the innermost planet, Mer- 
cury, could gather energy from the 
sun at a rate greater than their ships 
could generate. 

It took Kendall two weeks and 
three days to set up his preliminary 
apparatus. They had power for per- 
haps four days more, thanks to the 
fact that the long Lunar day had be- 
gun shortly after Gresth Gkae’s im- 
patient attack had started. Also, the 
“S Doradus” had brought in several 
hundred tons of charged mercury on 
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each trip, though this was no great 
quantity individually, it had mounted 
up in the ten trips she had made. The 
“Cephid,” her sister ship, had gone 
along on seven of the trips, and added 
to the total. 

But at length the apparatus was 
set up. It was peculiar looking, and it 
employed a great deal of power, 
nearly as much as a UV beam in 
fact. McLaurin looked at it sceptically 
toward the last, and asked Buck: 
“What do you expect it to do?” 

“I am,” said Kendall sourly, “un- 
certain. The result will be uncertainty 
itself.” 

Which, considering things, was a 
surprisingly accurate statement. Ken- 
dall gave the exact answer. He meant 
to give an ironic comment. For the 
mathematics had been perfectly cor- 
rect, only Buck Kendall misinter- 
preted the answer. 

“I’ve followed the math, with 
mechanism all the way through,” he 
explained, “and I’m putting power 
into it. That’s all I know. Somewhere, 
by the laws of cause and effect, this 
power must show itself again — de- 
spite what the damn math, says.” 

And in that of course, Kendall was 
wrong. Because the laws of cause 
and effect didn’t hold in what he was 
doing now. 

“Do you want to watch?” he asked 
at length. “I’m all set to try it.” 

“I suppose I may as well,” smiled 
McLaurin. “In our close-knit little 
community the fate of one is of in- 
terest to all. If it’s going to blow up, 
I might as well be here, and if it isn’t 
I want to be.” 

Kendall smiled appreciatively and 
replied: “Let it be on thy own head. 
Here she goes.” 

He walked over to the power board, 
and took command. Devin, and a 
squad of other scientists were seated 



about the room with every conceiv- 
able type and combination of ap- 
paratus. Kendall wanted to see what 
this was doing. “Tubes,” he called. 
“Circuits A and D. Tie-ins,” he 
stopped, the preliminary switches in. 
“Main circuit coming.” With a jerk 
he threw over the last contact. A 
heavy relay thudded solidly. The hum 
of a straining atostor. Then — 

An electric motor, humming 
smoothly stopped with a jerk. “This,” 
it remarked in a deep throaty voice, 
“is probably the last stand of hu- 
manity.” 

The galvanometer before which 
Devin was seated apparently agreed. 
In a rather high pitched voice it 
pointed out that : “If the Lunar Fort 
falls, the earth — ” it stopped abrupt- 
ly, and an electroscope beside Doug- 
lass took up the thread in a high, 
shrill voice, rather slurred. “ — will be 
directly attacked.” 

“This,” resumed the motor in a 
hoarse voice, “will certainly mean the 
end of humanity.” The motor gave up 
the discourse and hummed violently 
into action — in reverse ! 

“My God!” Kendall pulled the 
switch open with a sagging jaw and 
staring eyes. 

T HE men in the room burst into 
sudden startled exclamations. 
Kendall didn’t give them time. His 
jaw snapped shut, and a blazing light 
of wonderous joy shone in his eyes. 
He instantly threw the switch in 
again. Again the humming atostor, 
the strain — 

Slowly Devin lifted from his seat. 
With thrashing arms and startled, 
staring eyes, he drifted gently across 
the room. Abruptly he fell to the 
floor, unhurt by the light Lunar 
gravity. 

“I advise,” said the motor in its 
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grumbling voice, “an immediate 
exodus.” It stopped speaking, and 
practiced what it preached. It was a 
fifty-horse moto-generator, on a five- 
ton tungsto-beryllium, base, but it 
rose abruptly, spun rapidly about an 
axis at right angles to the axis of its 
armature, and stopped as suddenly. 
In mid air it continued its inter- 
rupted lecture. “Mercury therefore is 
the destination I would advise. There 
power is sufficient for — all machines.” 
Gently it inverted itself and settled 
to the middle of the floor. Kendall in- 
stantly cut the switch. The relay did 
not chunk open. It refused to obey. 
Settled in the middle of the floor now, 
torn loose from its power leads, the 
moto-generator began turning. It 
turned faster and faster. It was shril- 
ling in a thin scream of terrific speed, 
a speed that should have torn its 
windings to fragments under the lash 
of centrifugal force. Contentedly it 
said throatily. “Settled.” 

The galvanometer spoke again in 
its peculiar harsh voice. “Therefore, 
move.” Abruptly, without apparent 
reason, the stubborn relay clicked 
open. The shrilly screaming motor 
stopped dead instantly, as though it 
had had no real momentum, or had 
been inertialess. 

Startled, white-faced men looked at 
Kendall. Buck’s eyes were shining 
with an unholy glee. 

“Uncertainty!" he shouted. “Uncer- 
tainty — uncertainty — uncertainty, 
you fools! Don’t you see it? All the 
math. — it said uncertainty — man, 
man — we’ve got just that — uncer- 
tainty !” 

“You’re crazy,” gasped McLaurin. 
“I’m crazy, everything’s gone crazy.” 

Kendall roared with sudden, joyous 
laughter. “Absolutely. Everything 
goes crazy — the laws of nature break 



dovml Heisenberg’s principle showed 
that the law of cause and effect 
weren’t absolute. We’ve made them 
absolutely uncertain!” 

“But — but motors talking, instru- 
ments giving lectures — ” 

“Certainly — or rather uncertainly 
— anything, absolutely anything. The 
destruction of the laws of gravity, 
freedom from inertia — why merely 
picking up a radio lecture is noth- 
ing!” 

Suddenly, abruptly, a thousand 
questions poured in on him. Jubilant- 
ly he answered what he could, told 
what he thought — and then brought 
order. “The battle’s still on, men — 
we’ve still got to find out how to 
use this, now we’ve got it. I have an 
idea — that there’s a lot more. I know 
what I’ll get this time. Now help me 
remake this apparatus so we don’t 
broadcast the thing.” 

At once, ten times the former pace, 
work was done. On the radio, news 
was sent out that Kendall was on 
the right track after all. In two 
hours the apparatus had been vastly 
altered, it was in the final stage, and 
an entirely different sort of field set 
up. Again they watched as Buck ap- 
plied the power. 

The atostor hummed — but no 
strange tricks of matter happened 
this time. The more concentrated, 
altered field was, as Buck was to find 
out later, “Uncertainty of the Second 
Degree.” It was molecular uncer- 
tainty. In a field a foot and a half 
in diameter, Buck saw the thing 
created — and suddenly a brilliant 
green-blue flame shot up, and a great 
dark cloud of terrible, red-brown 
deadly vapor. Then an instant later, 
Kendall had opened the relay. Gasp- 
ing, the men ran from the laboratory, 
shutting the deadly fumes in. “N.O«” 
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gasped Morton, the chemist, as they 
reached safety. “It’s exorthermic — 
but it formed there!” 

TN that instant, Kendall grasped the 
-*■ meaning of the choking fumes car- 
ried. “Molecular uncertainty !” he de- 
cided. “We’re going back — we’re get- 
ting there — ” 

He altered the apparatus again, 
added another atostor in series, re- 
duced the size of his sphere of forces 
— of strange chaos of uncertainty. 
Within — little was certain. Without 
— the laws of nature applied as ever. 

Again the apparatus was started, 
cautiously this time. Only a strange 
jumbled ionization appeared this 
time, then a slow, rising blue flame 
began to creep up, and burn hot and 
blue. Buck looked at it for a moment, 
then his face grew tense and thought- 
ful. “Devin — give me a half-dollar.” 
Blankly, Devin reached in his pocket, 
and handed over the metal disc. Cau- 
tiously Buck Kendall tossed it toward 
the sphere of force. Instantly there 
was a flash of flame, soundless and 
soft-colored. Then the silver disc was 
outlined in light, and swiftly, in- 
evitably crumbling into dust so fine 
only a blue haze appeared. In less 
than two seconds, the metal was gone. 
Only the dense blue fog remained. 
Then this began to go, and the leap- 
ing blue flame grew taller, and 
stronger. 

“We’re on the track — I’m going to 
stop here, and calculate. Bring the 
data — ” 

Kendall shut off the machine, and 
went to the calculation room. Swiftly 
he selected already prepared graphs, 
graphs of the math, he had worked 
on. Devin came soon, and others. 
They assembled the data and with 
tables and arithmetical machines 
turned it into graphs. 



Then all these graphs were fed 
into the machine. There were curves, 
and sine-curves, abrupt breaking 
lines — but the answer that came but 
when all were compounded was a per- 
fect diagram of a flight of four steps, 
decending in unequal treads to zero. 

Kendall looked at it for long 
minutes. “That,” he said at length, 
“is what I expected. There are four 
degrees of uncertainty, we generated 
‘Uncertainty of the First Degree,’ 
‘Mass Uncertainty’ when we started. 
That, as here shown, takes little en- 
ergy concentration. Then we increased 
the energy concentration and got 
‘Uncertainty of the Second Degree/ 
‘Molecular Uncertainty.’ Then I added 
more power, and reduced the field, 
and got ‘Uncertainty of the Third 
Degree’ — ‘Atomic Uncertainty.’ There 
is ‘Uncertainty of the Fourth Degree’ 
It is barely attainable with our atos- 
tors. It is — utter uncertainty.” 

“In the First Degree, the laws of 
mass action fail, the great broad- 
reaching laws. In the Second Degree, 
the laws of the molecules, a finer or- 
ganization, break down, and anything 
can happen in chemistry. In the Third 
Degree, the laws of atomic physics 
break down slowly. The atom is 
tough. It is very compact, and we 
just barely attained the concentra- 
tion needed with that apparatus. But 
— in the Third Degree, when the 
Atomic Laws break down into utter 
uncertainty, the atoms break, and 
only hydrogen can exist. That was 
the blue flame.” 

“But the Fourth Degree — there is 
no law whatsoever, nothing in all the 
Universe can exist. It means — the 
utter destruction and release of the 
energy of matter !” Kendall paused 
for a moment. “We have won, with 
this. We need only make up this ap- 
paratus — and maybe make it into a 
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■weapon. You know, in the Fourth 
Degree, nothing in all the Universe 
could resist, difflect, or control it, if 
launched freely, and self-maintain- 
ing. I think that might be done. You 
see, no law affects it, for it breaks 
down the law. Magnetism cannot at- 
tract or repel it because magnetic 
fields cannot exist; there is no law 
of magnetic force, where this field is. 

“And you know, Devin, how I have 
analyzed and duplicated their mag- 
netic ball-fields. This should be 
capable of formation into a ball-field. 

“We need only make it up now. 
We will install it in the ‘S Doradus’ 
and the ‘Cephid’ as a weapon. We 
need only install it as an energy 
source here. Let us start.” 

CHAPTER XII 

B UCK KENDALL with a slow 
smile, looked out of the port 
in the thick metal wall. The 
magnetic shield of the Lunar Fort 
was washed constantly with the fires 
of exploding magnetic bombs. The 
smile spread broader. “My friends,” 
he said softly, “you can pull from 
now till doomsday as far as I’m con- 
cerned, and you won’t even disturb 
us now.” He looked back over his 
shoulder into the power room. A 
hunched bulk, beautifully designed 
and carefully finished, the apparatus 
that created ‘Uncertainty of the 
Fourth Degree’ was destroying mat- 
ter, and creating by its destruction 
terrific electric fields. These fields 
were feeding the magnetic shield now. 
Under the present drain, the machine 
was not noticeably working. In fact, 
Kendall was a bit annoyed. He had 
tested out the energy generating 
properties of this machine, trying to 
find a limit. He had found there was 
no limit. The great copper conduc- 



tors, charged with the same atostor 
force that was used in the mercury 
fuel, were perfect conductors, they 
had not heated. But the eleven thou- 
sand tons of discharged mercury 
metal had been completely charged 
in just a bit better than eleven 
minutes. The pumps wouldn’t force it 
through the charging apparatus any 
faster than that. 

Two weeks more had passed, while 
the “S Doradus” and the “Cephid” 
were fitted out with the new appara- 
tus Buck had designed. They were 
almost ready to start now. 

McLaurin came down the corridor, 
and stopped near Kendall. He too 
smiled at the Miran’s attempts. 
“They’ve got a long w 7 ay to go. Buck.” 

“They’re going a long way. Clear 
back home — and we’ll be right along. 
I don’t think they can outdistance 
us.” 

“I still don’t see why you couldn’t 
use one of those Uncertainty condi- 
tions — the First Degree perhaps, and 
annihilate our inertia.” 

“You can’t control Uncertainty. By 
its essential character it’s beyond con- 
trol.” 

“What’s that Fourth Degree ma- 
chine of yours — the material energy 
— if it isn’t controlled and utilized 
Uncertainty ?” 

“It’s utter and utterly uncontrolled 
Uncertainty. The matter within that 
field breaks down to absolutely 
nothing. Within, no law whatsoever 
applies, but fortunately, outside the 
old laws of physics apply — and we 
can gather and use the energy which 
is released outside, though nothing 
can be done inside. Why, think man, 
if I could control that Uncertainty, I 
could do anything at all, absolutely 
anything. It would be a world as un- 
reasonable as a bad dream. Think how 
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unreasonable those manifestations we 
first got were!” 

“But can’t you get any control at 
all?” 

“Very little. Anyway, if I could get 
inertialess conditions at will, I’d be 
afraid of them. They’d make chemical 
reactions impossible in all probability 
— and life is chemical. Two atoms 
must come into more or less violent 
contact before a union takes place, 
and cannot if they have neither mo- 
mentum nor inertia.” 

“Anyway — why worry. I can’t do 
it, because I can’t control this thing. 
And we have the extra-space drive.” 

“How does that darned thing work? 
Can’t you drop the math, and tell 
me about it?” 

Kendall smiled. “Not too readily. 
Remember first, as to the driving 
system, that it works on the fabric 
of space. Space is, in the physical 
sense, a fabric woven of the threads 
of lines of force from every body 
in the universe, made up of fields and 
forces. It is elastic, and can transmit 
strains. But anything that can trans- 
mit strains, can be strained against. 
With the tremendous field intensities 
available by the material engines, I 
can get such fields as will ‘dig their 
toes’ into space and push. 

“That’s the drive itself. It is ac- 
celerationless, because it enfolds us, 
and acts equally on every atom of us. 
By maintaining in addition a slight 
artificial gravity — thanks also to the 
intensity of those material engine 
fields — we can be comfortable, while 
we accelerate at tremendous rates.” 

“That is, I think, at least allied to 
the Stranger’s system. For the high 
speed drive, I do in fact use the Un- 
certainty. I can control it in a certain 
sense by determining its powers, and 
the limits of uncertainty, whether 
First, Second, Third or Fourth De- 



gree. It advances in jumps — but on 
a finer plotting of the curve, you can 
see that each jump represents a vast 
series of smaller jumps. That is there 
is Class A, B, C, D, and so forth Un- 
certainty of the First Degree. Now 
Class A First Degree Uncertainty in- 
volves only the deepest, broadest 
principles. Only they break down. 
One of these is the law of the speed 
of light. 

“I’m sure that isn’t the system the 
Strangers use, but I’m also sure 
there’s no limit to the speed we can 
get.” 

“Doesn’t that wreck your drive sys- 
tem ?” 

“No, because gravity and the fields 
I use in driving are First Degree 
Uncertainties of the higher classes. 

“But at any rate, it will work. And 
— I suspect you came to say you were 
ready to go.” 

“I did,” nodded McLaurin. 

“Still stick to your original plan?” 

McLaurin nodded. “I think it’s best. 
You follow those fellows back to 
their system in the ‘S Doradus’ and 
I’ll stay here in the ‘Cephid’ to pro- 
tect the system. They may need some 
time to get out of the place here. And 
remember, we ought to be as decent 
as they were. They didn’t bother the 
transports leaving Jupiter when they 
came in, only attacked the warships. 
We’re bound to do the same, but we’ll 
have to keep a watch on them none 
the less. So you go on ahead.” 

They started down the corridor, 
and came presently to the huge locks 
where the “S Doradus” and the 
“Cephid” were berthed. The super- 
ships lay cold and grey now, men 
swarming in and out with last-minute 
supplies. Air, water, spare parts, bed- 
ding and personal equipment. Doug- 
lass, Cole, and most of the laboratory 
staff would go with Kendall when he 
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followed the Strangers home. Devin 
and a few of the most advanced 
physicists would stay with McLaurin 
in case of need. 

A N hour later the “S Doradus” 
rose gently, soundlessly from 
her berth, and floated out of the 
opened lock-door. The “Cephid” fol- 
lowed her in five seconds. Still under 
the great screen of the fort, the 
lashing, corruscating colors of the 
magnetic bombs and the magnetic 
screen flashed and was iridescent. The 
“S Doradus” poked her great nose 
gently through the screen, and an 
instant later her titanically power- 
ful, material-engine effortlessly dis- 
charged a great magnetic bomb, sent 
with the combined power of five 
atomic powered interstellar ships. 
The two ships separated now, the 
“Cephid” under McLaurin flashing 
ahead with sudden, terrific accelera- 
tion toward Mars, whispering 
through space at a speed that made 
it indetectable, faster than light. The 
“S Doradus” journeyed out leisurely 
toward the fleet of forty-seven Miran 
ships. 

Gresth Gkae saw the “S Doradus” 
and as he watched the steady prog- 
ress, felt sudden fear at his heart. 
The ship seemed so certain — 

At a distance of thirty thousand 
miles, Kendall stopped. Magnetic 
bombs were washing his screen con- 
tinuously now, seeking to exhaust the 
ship as all the great ships beyond 
poured their energy against it. A 
slow smile spread over Kendall’s 
mouth as he heard the gentle hum of 
the barely working material engine. 
Carefully he aligned the nose UV 
beam of the “S Doradue” on the 
nearest of the Miran ships. Then he 
depressed a switch. 

There was no ion-release before the 



force-mirror now. Just a jet of gas 
whirling into a half -inch field of ‘Un- 
certainty of the Fourth Degree.’ The 
matter vanished instantly in released 
energy so stupendous that the 
greatest previous UV beams had been 
harmless things by comparison. Ma- 
terial energy maintained the mirror 
forces. Material energy gave the 
power that was released. And only 
material energy could have stood up 
before it. Thirty thousand miles 
away, a Miran ship flamed instan- 
taneously into inconceivable incan- 
descence, vanishing almost in blue- 
violet light of terrific intensity. The 
ship - reeled away, a half -molten 
wreck. 

The beam spotted two more ships 
before it winked out. Then Kendall 
began sending bombs. He moved up 
to within 2000 miles that his aim 
might be accurate. They were bombs 
of ‘Uncertainty of the Third Degree,' 
the Uncertainty of atomic law in 
bomb form. One hit the nose of the 
nearest ship, and a sphere five feet 
in diameter glowed mistly blue for a 
moment. Then very easily, the matter 
that formed the wall of the cruiser 
began to run and change, and present- 
ly there was only a hole, and an ex- 
panding cloud of gas. Three more 
flowed toward it — and the hole en- 
larged, and another hole appeared in 
a bulkhead behind. 

Kendall made a change. For the 
first time there came the staccato 
bark of the material engine under 
strain, as it fashioned the terrific 
fields of ‘Uncertainty of the Ultimate 
Degree.’ Abruptly they leapt out, in- 
visible till they entered a magnetic 
screen, then run over with opalescent 
light as the energy of the field was 
sucked into them and released. 

It struck the nose of a ship — a 
field no larger than an apple — 
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A titanic gout of energy burst out 
that was soundless in space. The ship 
suddenly opened back, opened like the 
peel of a banana, till a little nub re- 
mained at the further end, and the 
metal flaps dropped back across and 
behind it dejectedly. A second ship 
was struck, and it was struck on one 
side, so that it was shattered like a 
spent firecracker. 

Then the Miran fleet vanished in 
speed. 

Kendall followed them. “I think,” 
he said with a grin, “they tried to use 
their radio beam, but it spread too 
much to do anything at that distance. 
And they used their rotating mag- 
netic field, which we couldn’t feel. 
And their crumbier ray too, of course. 
I wonder — are they headed only for 
Jupiter? No — no, they’ve passed 
him !” 

Faster than light, faster than en- 
ergy could follow through space, or 
Uncertainty Bombs pursue, the Mi- 
rans were fleeing for home. They 
knew now that only in speed lay 
safety. Already they knew that a 
similar ship had appeared off Jupiter,, 
and, after wiping out the Phobos and 
Mars stations with one bomb each, 
had cleared the Jovian Satellites with 
equal terrible efficiency. 

In one of the fleeing ships was a 
broken, tired old man, and his staff. 
Gresth Gkae looked back at the blank, 
distorted space behind them, at the 
swiftly dwindling sun, and spoke. “I 
was at fault, my friends. Jarth has 
spoken. They are the stronger and the 
wiser race. Farth Skalt has shown 
you — they use space fields of intensity 
100. That means the energy of the 
ultimate destruction. Jarth used us as 
his instrument of testing, only to 
drive and stimulate that race. I do 
not — nay. There is no doubt now, for 
look.” 



Plainly visible, rapidly overtaking 
them, the “S Doradus” appeared 
sharp, and luminous on the jet of dis- 
torted space. 

“We cannot escape, my friends. 
Shall we return to Sthor or remain 
in space, lost?” 

“Let us deflect our course — at least 
he may not know our destination.” 
The interstellar ship turned very 
slightly in her course. Plainly, they 
saw the “S Doradus” flash on, in a 
straight line, headed for distant, red- 
glowing Mira. Gresth Gkae watched, 
and shrugged. Silently he put the ship 
back on its course, at its utmost 
speed. Parallel with them, near to 
them, the “S Doradus” flashed on. 
Day after day, the two hurled 
through space faster than light. 
Gradually Mira brightened, and at 
last became a disc. 

G RESTH GKAE slowed his ships, 
and Kendall, watching, slowed 
to match his speed. Five billion miles 
from Sthor, they had reached normal 
space speeds. Viciously the Miran 
fleet attacked the lone ship from 
earth. Their rays, their bombs, their 
every weapon was flaming. Great in- 
terstellar ships flashed suddenly into 
speeds greater than that of light, 
seeking to ram and destroy the 
smaller ship. The “S Doradus” flashed 
into equal or greater speed, and 
eluded them. 

Kendall had determined now, 
which was the leader’s ship. 

Gresth Gkae watched dully as his 
ships attempted to destroy the 
single, small ship. He sighed in resig- 
nation, and turned to walk back to the 
chapel aboard the ship. One last 
prayer to Jarth — 

Gresth Gkae stopped abruptly. The 
great ship was lurching strangely. 
Men shouted sudden, frightened cries. 
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The clanking and thud of relays 
sounded, the shrill of alarms. Then 
the alarms stopped, and suddenly the 
whole great ship vibrated to an in- 
finitely deep voice speaking in per- 
fect Sthorian. The voice remarked 
solemnly, in great, vibrant tones, that 
they would certainly receive news 
presently from the Expeditions. It 
went on for some seconds to discuss 
the conditions as reported in the new 
system. Then it stopped abruptly. An 
electric motor just above Gresth 
Gkae’s head suddenly hummed into 
action without reason or power con- 
nection. Almost simultaneously he 
heard the shouts of startled men as 
the great lock doors began to open 
into space of their own accord, bulk- 
head doors slipped shut as the roar 
of escaping air echoed in the ship. 

Then it was all over. Gresth Gkae 
ran to the control room. The Mirans 
there looked up at him with drawn 
faces. 

“The instruments — Gresth Gkae — 
the instruments. The instruments 
read impossible things, the motors 
worked without reason, the fields fluc- 
tuated — the atomic engines stopped 
and the magnetic shield broke down 
and gripped part of the ship in- 
stead !” reported the bewildered pilot. 

‘T do not know — some strange 
weapon of — ” began the old scientist. 
Something luminous and huge twisted 
suddenly through space toward them, 
a bomb of “Uncertainty of the First 
Degree.” It wrapped the ship silently 
— and again strange, things happened. 
Abruptly the ship started whirling 
violently, yet without centrifugal 
force. The heavens wheeled crazily, 
and turned about three axes simul- 
taneously. There was no gyroscopic 
effect to hold them ! 

Gradually the thing died out. Then 
a great field seemed to catch the ship, 



and hurl it away from its companions. 
Abruptly the pilot applied all his 
power to pull free. In vain. 

Gresth Gkae shook his head slowly, 
and raised the pilot’s hands from the 
board. “Let them do as they will. I 
think they mean us no real harm, 
Thart Kralt. They can, we know, de- 
stroy us in an instant. Perhaps he 
wants us to go somewhere with 
him — ” Gresth Gkae smiled sadly, 
“and anyway, we can do nothing.” 

For nearly a billion miles the great 
ship was hurled through space at tre- 
mendous normal-space velocity. Then 
abruptly it was halted, without a sign 
of strain or hurt. The great twenty- 
foot UV beam on the nose of the “S 
Doradus” broke into glowing gentle 
red light. It flashed twice. There was 
a pause. Then it flashed four times. A 
long wait. Then three times, a pause 
and nine times. A wait. Four times, 
a pause, sixteen times. Then it 
stopped. 

A slow smile of ineffable joy spread 
over Gresth Gkae’s face. “Jarth Be 
Praised. He can destroy, but does not 
wish to. Ah, Thart Kralt, turn your 
spotlight toward him, and flash it five 
times, then pause, and flash it twenty- 
five times, for he is trying to start 
communications with us. Jarth is 
wise beyond all understanding. They 
were the weaker race, and they are 
the stronger. But also they are the 
better, for they could destroy, and 
they do not, but seek only to com- 
municate.” 

EPILOGUE 

T HE interstellar liner “Mirasol” 
settled gently to Sthor, having 
circled wide of Asthor, and 
from her hold a cargo of the heavy 
Jovian elements was discharged, 
while a mixed stream of Solarians 
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and Mirans came from her passenger 
quarters. 

A delegation of Mirans met the 
new Ambassador from Sol, Com- 
mander McLaurin, and conducted him 
joyfully to the Central Government 
Group. Beside the great buildings, a 
battered, scarred interstellar ship lay, 
her rear section a mass of great 
patches, rudely applied, and rudely 
made, mere cast metal plates. 

Gresth Gkae welcomed Commander 
McLaurin to the Government Hall. 
“Your arrival today. Commander Mc- 
Laurin, was most fortunate,” he 
said in the interstellar language that 
had been developed, “for but yes- 
terday Gresth Talak, my brother, 
arrived in his ship. Before we made 
that fortunate-unfortunate expedition 
against your system, we waited for 
him, and he did not come, so we knew 
his ship had, like others, been lost.” 

“He arrived only yesterday, some 
seventy hours ago, and explained how 
it had come about. He too found a 
solar system. But he was less fortu- 
nate than I, and while exploring this 
uninhabited system, far out still from 
the central sun, where there should 
have been no masses of matter, one 
of those rare things, a giant stony 



meteor that even a magnetic shield 
will not stop careened into the rear 
of his ship. Damaged badly, barely 
able to move, they settled to a planet. 
The atmosphere was breathable, the 
temperature mild. But while they 
could navigate planetary distances, 
they could not return, so for nearly 
four and a half of your years they 
remained there, working, working to 
repair their ship. 

“They have done it at last. And 
they have returned. And best of all, 
after a four-year stay there, they 
know all they need know about that 
system of eleven planets. It is com- 
pact as yours, with an ultra-light sun 
such as yours, and four of the plan- 
ets are habitable. Together we can 
colonize that system! It is a system 
of stable heat and stable light. And 
it is small, yet large enough. And 
with the devices such as your new 
energy has permitted, we need never 
fear the stony meteors again.” Gresth 
Gkae smiled happily. “Still better — it 
is inhabited only by the lowest forms 
of life. It is too costly to both races 
when Jarth sees fit to stimulate them 
by throwing one against the other, 
despite the good things that may 
come later.” 



THE END 
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The Time Control 

By PHILIP JACQUES BARTEL 

If a man could control time he would he able to revolutionize the course of 
events. All sorts of phases of existence would be subject to the human will. 
And when an electric generator is out of control and no one can stop it, 
an added discord appears on the scene. But we must not tell the 

story in advance. 



T HE three commissars of So- 
verg, Soviet Bureau of Energy 
stared at the strange scene be- 
fore them with dazed expressions of 
disbelief. 

Peter Mikhailloff, his white hair 
and beard bristling with excitement, 
turned to the three inspectors and 
nodded in greeting. 

“My respected Comrades. I am seri- 
ous, and though over eighty, am in 
full possession of my senses, when I 
say that I will now demonstrate to 
your satisfaction that my colleagues 
and I have succeeded in partially con- 
trolling time!” 

Illytch Marenin rubbed his fat chin 
nervously and turned to his compan- 
ions. “Comrade Commissars, I fear 
we are ivasting time. Besides — our 
very lives are in danger. These people 
are playing with voltages running up 
into the millions — ” 

“Just a moment, Marenin,” broke in 
his fellow-inspector Boris Sarakhan. 
“Comrade Mikhailloff has excellent 
sponsors. Even Comrade Mina Boyar- 
sky of our Secret Police, the Gay Pay 
Oo, supports his claims.” 

All eyes turned to the slight, dark- 
eyed brunette who was taking notes 
calmly, in one corner of the room. She 
looked up and flashed a dazzling smile 
to a tall, blond young American who 



was busily lacing a strange-looking 
pair of sandals on his feet. 

“Comrades,” she began in a steady 
voice. “I have the fullest confidence in 
Comrade Mikhailloff’s statements. For 
fifty years he has labored to perfect 
his theories. Every ruler of Russia, 
from Alexander II to our own Secre- 
tary-General Joseph Stalin, has sup- 
ported him, and but a few months ago, 
I witnessed an experiment where two 
of his colleagues, Comrade Vassily 
Khalin and this young American en- 
gineer, Earl Lyons were projected 
into space — ” 

“My daughter,” interrupted Mik- 
hailloff quietly, “Allow me to explain 
to the inspectors. It will be easier. 

“Years ago, I found that by bom- 
barding a constant magnetic field 
through which coils of wire are moved 
so as to generate in the latter an al- 
ternating current, with high voltages ; 
it was possible to remove the fourth 
dimension, the time element, from any 
organic or inorganic object!” 

The inspectors gasped in bewilder- 
ment. Marenin’s heavy face paled. 
“Y-you m-mean,” he stammered, “you 
could remove it from the present!” 

The old scientist nodded. “It would 
still retain the three dimensions of 
length, breadth and thickness, but 
would no longer exist in the present 
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The metal bars glowed with a hellish light and the smell of ozone tickled the nostrils of 

the entranced watchers. 
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sphere of time. All earthly ties of 
space, time and senses were suspended 
but one. The subject still retained his 
vision. He found himself able to stand 
off and watch TIME PASS ON FOR 
THE REST OF THE WORLD!” 

A light of interest sparkled in Boris 
Sarakhan’s black eyes. “Let’s begin 
the experiment at once! If your sub- 
ject can watch time go on for the rest 
of us, he should be able to tell us what 
will occur in this room hours from now 
or even days in advance !” 

Mikhailloff’s grizzled face relaxed. 
“Exactly, Comrades. By aid of this 
foresight, my associates prevented my 
assassination by several counter-rev- 
olutionaries a short time ago. Have we 
your permission to continue?” 

Of the three Commissars, Marenin 
alone was undecided. Finally he 
nodded. “You may proceed, but let the 
experiment be a short one.” 

The old man pointed to a structure 
resembling a cage, with the bars about 
a foot apart. This cage rested on a 
thick, cork pedestal raised two feet 
above the ground. It was large enough 
to hold several people standing up- 
rightly, without crowding. 

“This enclosure,” began Mikhail- 
loff, “is really an insulated electric 
field of some magnitude. I am about to 
bombard it with a million volts — ” 
“Excuse me, Comrade,” interrupted 
the third inspector, Alexis Taraskin. 
“Where do you obtain your power? I 
see no giant electric generators.” 

The old scientist smiled. “Until late- 
ly, that was a real problem. Our first 
experiment was made possible by the 
use of powerful steam turbines and 
huge Two-Pole Turbo- Alternators with 
rotors speeding at twenty-thousand 
revolutions per minute, and if it had 
not been for the aid and genius of our 
young American friend Earl Lyons, 
we could not have continued. He 



showed us how to properly cool and 
insulate the rotors against high tem- 
peratures and to ease the enormous 
stress set up by peripheral velocities 
of 50,000 feet per minute. 

“But now we have entirely over- 
come these handicaps and use power 
transmitted by high-pressure lines 
from the Dnieperstroy development.” 
He advanced to the shelter of a screen 
enclosing the control board. The eyes 
of the three Commissars followed him 
fascinatedly. 

Seeing that their superiors were 
otherwise occupied, Mina Boyarsky 
slipped to the side of Earl Lyons. 
“Earl,” she whispered. “Do you have 
to get into that confounded machine 
again ?” 

“Yes dear,” he replied. “Vassily is 
in Moscow at the Power Convention, 
and we must induce the inspectors to 
continue our support.” 

Mina sighed wearily. “If only the 
Central Committee would sanction our 
marriage. I keep dreaming nightmares 
in which you are lost forever in some 
far recess of space — ” 

“Hush !” he soothed, “if we win the 
aid of the authorities perhaps they 
will consent to our marriage, but first 
we must obtain their help. Our great 
work must continue!” 

He finished adjusting his sandals 
and addressed MikhaillofT. “I’m ready 
sir !” 

The old scientist nodded in approval. 

“See, Commissars, Comrade Lyons 
is wearing heavy rubber shoes with 
soles made of a resinous composition 
resembling bakelite. Large charges of 
heavy pressure electricity will com- 
pletely pass through his body. Now let 
us begin!” 

Mina pressed Earl’s hand and ex- 
changed a glance of anxious farewell. 
Earl entered the cage and stood tense- 
ly awaiting developments. 
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Mikhailloff leaned over the panel 
and closed a switch. Immediately a 
blinding electric discharge encom- 
passed the cage. The metal bars 
glowed with a hellish light and the 
smell of ozone tickled the nostrils of 
the entranced watchers. 

Despite his familiarity with the 
sensations accompanying the experi- 
ment, Earl’s flesh began to creep as 
he felt the usual tingling coldness 
move up from his toes. 

H E was prepared for the usual 
dazzling flash of light that in- 
dicated his complete subjection. All 
physical sensations were gone. His 
eyes and brain alone functioned as 
before. No longer could he hear the 
crackle of electrical discharges. All 
was quiet, in the midst of this sound- 
less inertia. 

He reflected that this was the first 
time that he had ventured into the un- 
known alone. Always before, Vassily 
had accompanied him and he missed 
the company of the gloomy Russian 
scientist. Whenever they had gone in- 
to the cage together, they had passed 
the time of suspension by conversing 
by thought transference. Here in the 
realm of the fourth dimension, it was 
the only method of conversation. 

Earl could only see directly ahead of 
him as he was powerless to move the 
muscles of his eyes in any direction. 
He noticed the usual clarity of vision 
and the way every detail stood out in 
bas-relief. 

He regretted his inability to hear, 
as the occupants of the room before 
him were apparently engaged in an 
animated discussion. 

In the manner of foreigners, they 
were all waving their arms to em- 
phasize their speeches. However he 
noted the expressions on their faces. 
Suddenly all left the room but the 



three Commissars. At an action of 
Marenin, the unfriendly inspector, 
Earl’s brain vainly sent a message of 
surprise to his nervous system. He 
knew that if he had had his physical 
capacities, he would have gasped with 
surprise. A scintillating explosion of 
light informed him that the experi- 
ment was at an end. 

A FTER the cage and its human oc- 
cupant had faded from view, 
Commissar Taraskin closed his gap- 
ing mouth and stammered: “Mikhail- 
loff ! Can you show us if any physical 
sign remains of Comrade Lyons’ pres- 
ence? Or has he only become invisi- 
ble?” 

The old scientist lifted a long rub- 
ber ferrule and slowly advanced to 
where the cage had formerly stood. 
He made several passes over and 
through the space which had held 
Lyons. Nothing arrested his move- 
ments. 

Taraskin and Sarakhan applauded 
wildly. “Imagine its possibilities !” 
cried the former. “We can mask the 
approach of troops in war!” 

“And conceal attacking battle- 
ships!” added Sarakhan. “I vote we 
recommend the Government’s sup- 
port.” 

“Never!” It was the voice of Mar- 
enin. His fleshy face was red with an- 
ger. “This is rank charlatanry ! Some 
complicated trick. As long as I live it 
will never be acknowledged !” 

Mina’s dark eyes flashed dangerous- 
ly. “Beware, Comrade Commissar,” 
she snapped. “Your actions smack of 
superstition. It is my duty to report 
everything that occurs here. I shall 
spare no details of your stubbornness. 
You know what the Executive Council 
thinks of treasonable non-co-opera- 
tion. What have you against its ac- 
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ceptance? Why shouldn’t it receive 
your aid ?” 

Marenin sneered at his challenger. 
“Comrade Boyarsky, though you are 
a member of the secret police, you 
have no power over the decisions of 
this tribunal. We must all be of one 
mind. Even though my two colleagues 
favor your appeal, I deny it. It is not 
necessary that I give any reason for 
my ruling, and I hereby order you, 
Peter Mikhailloff to dismantle and de- 
stroy your apparatus within twenty- 
four hours. The American engineer 
and your other assistants will be trans- 
ferred to our latest power project in 
Ukraine. Now conclude the experiment 
that I may repeat my instructions to 
Comrade Lyons.” 

The aged scientist’s shoulders 
drooped dejectedly. Mina’s fists 
clenched in exasperation. Slowly Mik- 
hailloff retarded a rheostat and the 
crackling of electrical discharges died 
to silence. 

Mina’s tense lips softened with re- 
lief as she saw Earl’s figure reappear. 
He sprang from the cage and caught 
her in his arms. 

Before he could say anything of his 
experiences, Marenin came to his feet 
and announced : “Comrade Lyons, this 
tribunal has refused to advise your 
continued support. This plant must be 
demolished by this hour tomorrow. No 
appeal can be made.” 

Earl’s grey eyes narrowed curious- 
ly. Instead of becoming angry he 
flashed a quick wink in Mina’s direc- 
tion and said. “If there is no objection 
I should like to withdraw into an ante- 
room with Comrade Mikhailloff and 
Miss Boyarsky.” 

Sullenly, Marenin nodded. His col- 
leagues regarded him helplessly and 
shrugged their shoulders. 

Wondering at Earl’s strange re- 



quest, Mina and the old man followed 
him to an adjoining room. 

When the door had been closed be- 
hind them, Mina grasped Earl’s arm. 
“What can we do?” she asked. “Mar- 
enin is as obstinate as a old-time bour- 
geois peasant.” 

“Fifty years of incessant labor for 
nothing!” groaned Mikhailloff. “The 
stupid bureaucrat !” 

Earl smiled mysteriously. “Do you 
think the others would help us if Mar- 
enin were er-er away ?” 

“Of course,” replied Mina and Mik- 
hailloff in one voice. 

“Then listen,” whispered the Amer- 
ican. “I was under suspension for but 
a few moments, wasn’t I ?” 

They nodded eagerly. 

“We must find some way to exactly 
control our machine,” he began ex- 
citedly, “for unless I was imagining 
things, we’ll have no further trouble 
with Marenin. In the short time I was 
in the cage, I could see only a little, 
way into the future. But what I did 
see was enough. MARENIN IS 
ABOUT DUE FOR A FATAL 
HEART ATTACK!” 

A loud cry and the heavy thud of a 
falling body in the next room immedi- 
ately followed his ominous statement ! 

TT7"ITH Marenin out of the way all 
’ * was simple. Moscow voted funds 
and labor with generous hands. The 
work went on, in leaps and bounds. 

Earl wearily leaned back from a 
close inspection of a projected im- 
provement to their apparatus. He 
yawned and turned to Vassily Khalin, 
whose brown face was wrinkled in 
deep thought. 

“What’s bothering you Vassily?” 
asked the American. 

Khalin scowled. “The news I heard 
in Moscow. There’s trouble brewing in 
the Far East.” 
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“Why worry about the Far East? 
We’re getting along fine here. They’re 
sending us plenty of men and money. 
In a few months we’ll have this new 
model of Mikhailloff’s finished and 
we’ll be able to travel ahead in time at 
a governed speed.” 

The Russian looked up impatiently. 
“Don’t you see, you fool !” he snapped 
angrily. 

Earl regarded him in surprise. 
“Why no. What do you mean?” 
“There’s a Treaty Conference due 
next week in Moscow. Japan has 
agreed to send a representative but 
promises nothing. If she refuses to 
sign the Peace Treaty, it means war. 
Russia doesn’t want war, at least not 
yet. She isn’t prepared for it. We’d 
rather spend the money for industrial 
development and the betterment of the 
conditions of our people. If we have to 
fight, it means the end of all our ex- 
periments, perhaps forever.” 

Earl pursed his lips in a silent 
whistle of surprise. “So that’s why 
Mina was called to Moscow last night. 
I thought she went to try for our per- 
mission to marry.” 

Vassily nodded grimly. “If there’s 
war, she’ll be put to work immediately 
in the counter-espionage department. 
You’ll never see her — ” 

“He won’t, eh ?” came a clear voice 
from the doorway. 

Earl sprang from his chair and ran 
to greet his fiancee. The Russian re- 
garded them balefully. “What’s news 
from Moscow ?” he rasped. 

Mina’s smooth features clouded. 
“We don’t know,” she sighed. “It all 
depends on what happens at the 
Treaty Conference. If it’s war, no per- 
mission will be given to members of 
Gay Pay Oo to marry, and I’m afraid 
you’ll get no further support here.” 
Earl’s active brain began to attack 
the germ of an astounding idea. 



“Where is the conference to be held 
in Moscow?” 

“At the Administrative Building in 
the Kremlin. Why do you ask?” 

The American smiled but said noth- 
ing. 

“Come, Earl,” begged Mina, “If 
you have an idea, let’s have it now, 
not later.” 

Vassily looked at him questioningly. 

Peter Mikhailloff entered at this 
moment, his old eyes bright with in- 
terest. “It works, my friends. The new 
attachment is a success — ” He glanced 
at the assemblage. “Why all the 
gloom ?” 

Mina related the news from Moscow. 

The old man shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “In the past fifty years we’ve had 
many revolutions and plenty of wars. 
It made no difference to me. My work 
went on uninterrupted.” 

Earl drew nearer and stared into 
Mikhailloff’s eyes. “But suppose we 
could prevent this war?” 

“How?” asked Mina. The others 
looked their puzzlement. 

“Why not install one of our time 
projectors in the conference room and 
see for ourselves just what the out- 
come of the Treaty Council will be?” 

Vassily smashed his fist on the 
table. “Marvelous!” he gasped. 

Mina looked up proudly at her 
sweetheart and smiled with satisfac- 
tion. Mikhailloff beamed approvingly. 

They should have saved their rejoic- 
ing until after the experiment and 
perhaps they would have been pre- 
pared for the disappointment that fol- 
lowed. 

T HE day before the conference, the 
council-chamber in the Admin- 
istrative Building was bare and quiet. 
On the balcony that completely ex- 
tended around the hall, Earl was super- 
vising the installation of a small 
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booth, which greatly resembled a mo- 
tion-picture projection cell back home 
in the States. 

He watched the final bolting of 
heavy apparatus to the floor and 
turned to Mina. “Well, sweet, every- 
thing seems ready. We have exactly 
twenty-four hours time before the 
council begins. According to my fig- 
ures which have been closely checked 
by Vassily and Peter, I must remain 
in uninterrupted suspension for about 
one hour. The nearest ratio we have 
developed is one to twenty-four. Then 
I shall see what I shall see.” 

The girl’s eyes darkened with a sad 
thought. She turned away to conceal 
her nervousness, but not before Earl 
noticed it. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“N-nothing,” she sighed, “but some- 
how I feel that something may go 
wrong. Can’t I go along with you ?” 

Earl laughed. “No, not this time.” 

“Then, why not take Vassily? I’d 
feel better if I knew you were not 
alone.” 

“Very well,” he agreed. “If Vassily 
will consent to come along I’ll take 
him.” 

Vassily quickly agreed when he was 
asked, although Earl knew that the 
Russian disliked these little trips 
ahead in time. 

The moment Mikhailloff signaled 
from an adjoining building that all 
was in readiness, Earl and Vassily en- 
tered the booth. The walls were re- 
moved and they found themselves in 
a small counterpart of the cage in 
their home laboratory. 

Mina threw them a kiss and pressed 
the button for Mikhailloff to begin. 

After the usual dazzling prelimi- 
naries, the men settled down for a long 
wait. The first message that Earl 



flashed to Vassily was: “(Well, old 
timer, I’m glad that I won’t feel the 
strain of being on my feet for twenty- 
four hours.)” 

“(Enough of this unseemly joking. 
Let’s watch what’s happening. Are 
you sure the ratio is one to twenty- 
four?)” 

“(Positively, Vassily. We’ll have to 
watch closely or in the speed of transi- 
tion, we may miss something of im- 
portance.)” 

“(Comrade Earl, look. The men are 
preparing to clean the hall. See how 
swiftly they work with their brooms 
and mops.)" 

“(Why, Vassily, it seemed to take 
only a second. They are all finished!)” 

“(There’s Comrade Varenikoff. He’s 
looking over the place to see if it is 
ready for the conference guests. He 
seems satisfied.) ” 

Things were progressing rapidly. 
Earl made a mental resolution to re- 
frain from using that ratio in the 
future. 

Vassily read his thoughts immedi- 
ately. “(What we should have done 
was to accelerate the speed for, about 
twenty hours and then decelerate it to 
something just a little quicker than 
normal.)” 

“(You’re right, Vassily, but it’s too 
late now. Pay strict attention. I may 
miss something.)” 

Slowly, the delegates began to ar- 
rive and take their chosen seats. As a 
new envoy would enter, the entire as- 
semblage would come to their feet and 
bow. 

At once a huge, clumsy figure en- 
tered, resplendent in afternoon 
clothes. He was greeted by stiff nods. 
The watchers could see that he was 
none too popular. 

“(Look, Earl. It is Anton Yousopoff. 
If it were not for his popularity with 
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the Agriculturalists, he would not be 
here today. As a diplomat he is the 
greatest boor in the Union. Quick of 
temper, he is as friendly as a Siberian 
wild-cat.)” 

“(He is sitting right next to the 
Commissar of the Interior. I hope he 
keeps his vulgar mouth shut, Vassily, 
or anything may happen.)” 

Suddenly all stood up. A tall, slim 
ascetic-looking man joined them. He 
bowed and shook hands with several 
of the delegates. 

“ (Who is he, Vassily ?) ” 

“(It’s Shito Kanuchi, the Japanese 
Envoy! Watch him closely. Study 
every movement of his features ! He is 
the man we have to worry about.) ” 

The conference began and prog- 
ressed rapidly. Several problems 
seemed to come up and were quickly 
settled. At once, the watchers saw a 
look of tenseness come over the faces 
of the diplomats. Anton Yousopoff was 
on his feet gesticulating wildly. His 
face was purple with anger. Vainly, 
his compatriot, the Commissar of the 
Interior tried to calm him, but the ex- 
hibition of vulgarity went on. 

Now Kanuchi stood up and grace- 
fully motioned for quiet but without 
effect. In a burst of uncontrolled fury, 
Yousopoff hurled a heavy inkwell into 
the Japanese’s dignified face! 

The watchers could hear nothing, 
but they imagined the uproar. How- 
ever it lasted but a moment as Kanuchi 
lifted the unsigned Peace treaty in his 
long-fingered, well-kept hands and 
tore it across. 

Without troubling himself to wipe 
the ink from his face, he bent over the 
table and with tightly drawn lips 
framed the single word : WAR ! 

The burst of radiance that signalled 
the end of the suspension blotted out 
the rest of the scene from the watch- 
ers’ eyes. 



M INA was still waiting, watch in 
hand. “You’re right on time,” 
she greeted them. “What happened? 
Anything important ?” 

Vassily and Earl regarded each 
other seriously. Without the benefit of 
mental telepathy, each knew what 
the other thought. 

The door was thrown open and Mik- 
hailloff dashed in. His face cleared on 
seeing the men well and safe. 

Mina’s intuition told her all was not 
right. She took Earl’s hand between 
her soft palms and asked. “What hap- 
pened, dear ? Did something go 
wrong ?” 

In a few words Earl related what 
had occurred. 

“ — and without a doubt,” he con- 
tinued, “war was the result.” 

“Everything went along nicely until 
Yousopoff went wild,” added Vassily. 

“Then we’re in for trouble?” asked 
Mikhailloff. 

Vassily nodded sadly. 

“Can nothing be done?” begged 
Mina. “I have the entire Gay Pay Oo 
at my command for the duration of 
the conference. Is there no way that I 
can help?” 

A sudden light burst into Earl’s 
keen mind. His eyes narrowed as he 
turned over the idea carefully. His 
jaw squared as a daring plan began 
to form itself. 

Mikhailloff regarded the American 
closely. “What brilliant thought have 
you now, my son ?” 

Earl made a strenuous attempt to 
restrain his enthusiasm. “Listen 
friends ! Do you recall that day in the 
laboratory, when Vassily and I had 
that ‘preview’ of Mikhailloff’s death ?” 
“Yes!” pressed his listeners. 

“Don’t you see! The fact that we 
saw him die didn’t prevent us from 
stopping his assassination, did it?” 
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His audience was speechless with 
astonishment. 

Earl went on: “Since then, it has 
been my theory that time is nothing 
but undirected vibrations of some un- 
known source. Vibrations which when 
left alone, follow certain paths. BUT 
WE KNOW NOW THAT THEY CAN 
BE DIRECTED AND CON- 
TROLLED!” 

The American’s eyes flashed with 
zeal as he spoke. “Mina! Have Anton 
Yousopoff arrested on some charge. 
Make him the victim of one of your 
Gay Pay Oo midnight raids. Any- 
thing, just so he is kept from attend- 
ing the Treaty Conference!” 

The girl’s eyes widened with ex- 
citement. “I will!” she cried. “It may 
cost me my position, but then if I do 
lose it, I won’t need permission to 
marry you !” 

She kissed Earl and dashed from 
the room. 

The men sat silently until she re- 
turned. “It has been so ordered !” she 
announced. 

But Earl was not finished. “Vassily, 
in order to study the control of these 
time vibrations, what do you say to 
another little trip to see what the new 
version of the Treaty Conference will 
be?” 

Vassily looked uneasy and was 
about to object when Mina spoke up: 
“Why not take me Earl?” 

The Russian relaxed. “Yes, why not 
take Mina?” he echoed. 

It was Earl’s turn to object. “But 
there’s always the chance of an ac- 
cident — ” 

“All the more reason for me to be 
with you,” was Mina’s reply. 

“Very well, then,” he conceded. 
“Let’s enter the cage. Oh! Comrade 
Mikhailloff ! How about a one to twen- 
ty-four ratio for the first half hour 
and then a normal advance until the 



end of the period ? We’re not interested 
in the next twelve hours or so. It’s 
what happens afterwards that 
counts.” 

Mikhailloff nodded in approval. 
“You’re correct, my son.” 

The old man waved his hands in 
farewell and left to attend to the ma- 
chinery. V assily yawned and said that 
he would return in an hour to greet 
them on their arrival and the couple 
were left by themselves. 

“Don’t mind the flashes of light, 
Mina,” he cautioned, “and if you can’t 
feel your muscles or move your limbs, 
it’s perfectly all right. Here you enter 
first.” He lifted her to the cage. As he 
was about to follow, his eyes fell upon 
a heavily insulated cable attached to 
an outlet from the cell. Somehow it 
had worked loose from its binding 
post! For a second he was frozen to 
immobility ! 

In the next instant he had sprung 
from the cage and approached it, with 
the desperate hope that it was not too 
late. 

Mina watched him, awed with a 
premonition of danger. In a flash he 
had the loosened part in his hand and 
had begun to tighten it when the 
power was turned on! 

Like a writhing serpent the cable 
flew from his hand and the air was 
filled with the familiar electrical dis- 
charge. The cage began its voyage to 
the future. A sharp scream came to 
his ears. He raised his eyes. Mina’s 
beloved features were fading fast. 

Quickly he ran to the basement 
where a strange sight met his eyes. 
Mikhailloff and Vassily were jumping 
from one instrument to another, yell- 
ing aimless instructions and gesticu- 
lating wildly. 

“Stop that damned machine — 
quick !” Earl shouted. 

Vassily stopped and grasped Earl’s 
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shoulders. ‘That’s the trouble!” he 
panted, “We can’t! Something’s hap- 
pened to the controls !” 

A COLD hand grasped Earl's dry 
■ throat. For the first time in his 
life he knew abject fear. He dashed to 
the telephone and called the Moscow 
Central Power Terminal. The minute 
that it took for his connection seemed 
a week. “Hullo! This is Lyons, com- 
rade, of SOVERG. At once, cut the 
main feed-line on Division A!” He 
tossed the telephone to the floor and 
dragged Mikhailloff to the Council- 
Chamber. 

The scene was as before. Crackling 
electric discharges still filled the air. 
Earl pivotted and faced Mikhailloff. 

“What happened, Peter? Tell me! 
Mina is in there! Helpless — perhaps 
lost!” 

The old man’s voice trembled with 
feeling as he gathered his scattered 
wits for a reply. “I w-w-as adjusting 
the ratio you wanted,” he stammered 
weakly, “when it happened. The 
handle on the rheostat broke off and 
the ratio-calculating head snapped, re- 
leasing the guide-spring!” 



Earl’s face became deathly white. 
“You mean you don’t know at what 
speed Mina is travelling in time?” 
The Russian could only nod. 

At once the crackling died down and 
the cage began to reappear. Hardly 
had the bars regained their opacity 
when Earl jumped to its door. Mina 
stood there, her slight form swaying 
from side to side. As Earl reached her, 
she tottered and fell into his powerful 
arms. 

Hungrily he crushed her soft body 
to his breast. For a while he had 
doubted if he ever would see her again. 

At a soft sigh, he looked down. Her 
warm, dark eyes were open. Her ten- 
der lips parted and she murmured. 
“Darling, don’t worry. Everything 
will be all right. Your plan worked. 
There won’t be any war. Kanuchi 
signed the treaty.” 

Earl bent to kiss her and was barely 
able to hear her next words. “Then I 
saw the most wonderful thing in the 
world. I don’t know how much later it 
was — things were whirling so fast — 
but I witnessed our marriage — here in 
the Council Hall — and it was a grand, 
State affair!” 



THE END 
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The Space Marines and 
the Slavers 

By BOB OLSEN 

It is some time since we have had the pleasure of presenting one of Bob 
Olsen’s stories, and we can promise our readers that they will be greatly 

pleased by this one. 



CHAPTER I 

The Sacked Village 

C aptain Frank Brink, com- 
mander of the rocket ship 
Hyperion, looked up from the 
log book in which he was writing a 
voluminous report describing how the 
so-called “Space Marines” had suc- 
cessfully mediated a strike of the 
platinum miners on Jupiter’s satellite, 
Io. Whistling a familiar air, he 
glanced casually through the heavily 
insulated, transparent floor of the 
space ship’s control room. What he 
saw must have startled him, for he 
suddenly stopped whistling, and yelled, 
“Hi, there, Dan ! Aren’t you away off 
the course?” 

Ensign Daniel Mayer was a recent 
addition to the ranks of the universe- 
famous Earth Republic Space Navy, 
having graduated with high honors 
from the Interplanetary College of 
Cosmonautics only two years previous. 
Obviously virile, despite a trim, me- 
dium sized figure and a face that was 
almost too handsome for a man, he 
looked out upon the world through 
grey eyes which could either be as 
grim as a gun muzzle or as playful as 
a Maltese Kitten. 

But there was neither humor nor 



determination in those steely eyes of 
his when, in response to his com- 
mander’s query, he turned around as 
far as the straps of the control seat 
would permit him. The expression in 
them was more like that of a callow 
youth who has been caught experi- 
menting with his father’s electric 
razor. 

Although he had heard the question 
clearly, he sparred for time by saying, 
“I beg your pardon, Chief. Did you 
address me?” 

“Did I address you?” Brink sput- 
tered. “No, you goop, I didn’t address 
you. I only asked you if you aren’t 
away off the course. Unless my eye- 
sight has become obfuscated in my old 
age, that Lake on the under port bow 
is Tolako. Am I right or am I in- 
correct?” 

Mayer grinned sheepishly and ad- 
mitted, “Your eyesight is A. Z., Chief. 
That is Lake Tolako.” 

“But I thought I told you to set your 
course for the space-base. What’s the 
idea of circumnavigating Ganymede 
to get there?” 

“Well, you see, Chief,” the Ensign 
alibied, “I’ve never seen this half of 
the satellite. Some day I may have to 
set the ship down on the Western 
Hemisphere. I thought it would be a 
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It will be up to you five men to figure that out, Sullivan told him. You know more about 
this planet and the habits of the inhabitants than l do. 
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good idea for me to familiarize myself 
with the terrain. It will take only a 
minute or two more and I didn’t think 
you’d mind.” 

“Why don’t you tell him the real 
reason, Dan?” 

This disconcerting remark came 
from the third occupant of the space 
ship, Lieutenant James Sullivan. 

Tall, muscular, with Celtic features 
and a weather-beaten, saddle-colored 
skin, Sullivan was reclining languidly 
in a padded hammock stretched across 
the control room. Suspended weight- 
lessly a few inches above his chest a 
peculiar object hovered. Composed of 
small pieces of metal, it was shaped 
like a large apple from which some 
ravenous boy had taken several gen- 
erous bites. Anyone, who was familiar 
with the fads of the day, would have 
recognized it as a three-dimensional, 
magnetic “jig-saw” puzzle. 

From a basket which was also float- 
ing in midair, Sullivan selected a tiny 
section of iron and attempted to fit it 
into a niche of approximately the same 
shape. With a grunt of disgusted 
negation, he put the piece back in the 
basket and tried another one. 

For a few seconds nobody spoke. 
Apparently Mayer had decided to ig- 
nore Sullivan’s impertinent question. 

It remained for Captain Brink to 
ask, “What do you mean, Jimmy? 
Why do you think Dan wants to cir- 
cumnavigate Ganymede?” 

“If you really desire to know,” Sul- 
livan told him, “Dave’s real interest 
is not so much in the landscape as in 
the inhabitants of the Ganymede’s 
Western Hemisphere — or perhaps I 
should have said in one certain in- 
habitant.” 

“I still don’t integrate with you,” 
the captain rejoined. “You are get- 
ting so woozy about puzzles that you 
even talk that way.” 



“Then permit me to elucidate. 
Doubtless you recall that, when Dan 
arrived on Ganymede a few months 
ago one of his fellow passengers 
aboard the space liner was a certain 
pulchritudinous and flavicomous fe- 
male by the name of Ingeborg Ander- 
sen.” 

“Oh, you mean the daughter of Lars 
Andersen, the missionary.” 

“Herself in person. I understand 
that during the space flight from 
Mother Earth to Jupiter’s fair satel- 
lite, a very sweet little romance de- 
veloped between the said blonde Nor- 
dic and our mutual friend, Ensign 
Mayer. Perhaps you haven’t noticed 
that he even carries her portrait in- 
side the cover of his gravinul.” 
“Isn’t anything sacred from your 
prying eyes?” Dan growled. Then to 
Captain Brink he said, “Jimmy is 
right, Chief. Miss Andersen is my 
principal reason for wanting to come 
this way. You see, I’ve had a sort of 
premonition — an intuition of impend- 
ing danger or — ” 

“A what?” Brink yelled. 

“Well, a sort of hunch that the mis- 
sion — ” Mayer bit off his sentence in 
the middle and then went on : “Noth- 
ing would please me better than to 
find out that my fears are unfounded, 
but I just couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to make sure. I hope you don’t 
mind, Chief.” 

Before Brink could answer, Sulli- 
van interposed with: “Of course he 
doesn’t mind ! After all, Captain Brink 
is human, you know, and I understand 
that even he was young and romantic 
once upon a time.” 

Brink grunted and muttered, “A. 
Z., Dave. Go ahead and treat yourself 
to as much Norwegian blonde as you 
can see from an altitude of fifty 
kilometers. You understand, of course, 
that we cannot descend any lower than 
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that until the rocket brakes have been 
turned on.” 

“Of course, Chief,” was Mayer’s 
grateful response. “Thanks for your 
permission. I believe I can see enough 
in the teleview either to confirm or to 
disprove my premonitions.” Then, as 
an afterthought, he added, “I hope it 
will be the latter.” 

L IKE all modern spaceships, the 
Hyperion was equipped with a 
high powered teleview which not only 
magnified but also amplified the 
images of distant objects in much the 
same way that an old-fashioned radio 
set amplifies sound. 

Keeping his eyes fixed on a crystal 
sphere about a foot in diameter, which 
bulged out from the complicated in- 
strument board, Mayer adjusted two 
purple-colored dials. Presently the 
transparent globe seemed to become 
alive with swirling lights and shad- 
ows. Out of the flickering confusion 
a remarkably life-like, three dimen- 
sional image in natural colors soon 
materialized. 

A few seconds of careful scan- 
ning focussed the teleview on a clear- 
ing which nudged into the dense for- 
est surrounding Lake Tolako. The 
image had hardly become distinct 
when Mayer uttered an exclamation 
which made both his space shipmates 
jump. 

“What’s the matter, Dan?” Sullivan 
gasped as he tumbled out of his ham- 
mock and, pulling himself hand over 
hand along the side rail, hurried to 
Mayer’s side. 

Captain Brink was a split-instant 
ahead of him. 

“Something wrong?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

Mayer simply pointed at the objec- 
tive of the teleview. That really 
wasn’t necessary, for both the others 



were already staring at the crystal 
sphere, their eyes protuberant with 
horror. 

In the spot where there should have 
been a picturesque village with happy 
men, women and children, working 
and playing among neat rows of 
hexagonal houses, the teleview re- 
vealed nothing but a desolation of 
smoldering embers, with which were 
jumbled hundreds of grotesquely 
sprawling bodies. Not a hut remained 
standing. Not a moving creature 
could be discerned. 

Lieutenant Sullivan uttered a low 
oath in a tone which made it sound 
like a reverent prayer. 

Ensign Mayer was silent, but the 
look of anguish, which distorted his 
handsome features, betrayed his feel- 
ing far more vividly than any words 
could have done. 

Captain Brink was the only one of 
the trio who retained his normal com- 
posure. Speaking softly and gently, 
he said : “Excuse me, Dan. Better let 
me take the controls. You crawl into 
the hammock until you get a grip on 
yourself.” Then to Sullivan he yelled : 
“Hi, Jimmy! You man the rocket 
brakes. We’re going to set her down !” 

So terrific was the speed of the 
spaceship that it took several minutes 
for the powerful rockets to decelerate 
the velocity sufficiently to make a safe 
landing possible. Meanwhile Captain 
Brink maneuvered the craft in a wide 
spiral. Finally he turned on the 
gravinul which nullified the gravita- 
tional attraction of the satellite just 
enough to enable him to set the huge 
flyer down as gently as a leaf falling 
on the bosom of the lake. 

Leaving to Lieutenant Sullivan the 
task of guarding the spaceship, Brink 
quietly requested Mayer to accom- 
pany him in his inspection of the 
stricken village. 
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What they saw on the ground was 
infinitely more horrible than the 
images which the teleview revealed. 
Although the lifeless bodies which 
studded the blackened clearing were 
swollen and bloated, the two earth- 
men easily recognized the furry skins 
and rabbit-like ears of the native 
Ganymedians. 

Totally unaccustomed to viewing 
sights as grewsome as this, Mayer 
was dismayed to feel himself becom- 
ing terribly nauseated. It was like 
space-sickness — almost the same sen- 
sation he had experienced on his first 
flight in the space-flyer. Nevertheless 
he forced himself to continue the 
search. He found the body of Lars 
Andersen, horribly mangled and mu- 
tilated, but of the missionary’s daugh- 
ter he could not discover a trace. When 
it became certain that her body was 
not among the victims, he hardly 
knew whether to hope or to despair. 

“Well, Dan,” Captain Brink mut- 
tered after the search had been com- 
pleted. “The girl isn’t here. That’s 
certain.” 

“Then what could have — Where 
can — ” 

Brink took one look at his fellow 
officer’s greenish-hued face and ex- 
claimed: “Look here, man! You’re 
sick ! Better get back to the spaceship 
and lie down in your hammock.” 

“But — ” 

“Never mind any buts.” Brink took 
Dan’s arm and half led, half dragged 
him to the Hyperion. 

“Let me go back,” Mayer begged. 
“There must be some trace — some 
clue — ” 

“No doubt there is,” Brink con- 
curred. “But neither you nor I can 
find the clues and interpret them the 
way Jim can. He’s the best puzzle- 
solver in the Solar System.” 

Turning to Sullivan, the Captain or- 



dered : “Take a look around, will you, 
Jim. See if you can figure out what 
happened. Dan and I will stay in the 
ship.” 

CHAPTER II 

The Space Marines Take a Hand 

S ULLIVAN was gone for nearly an 
hour. When he returned to the 
space-ship, Captain Brink sat 
down at the controls and hopped off. 
He waited until he had reached an al- 
titude of twenty kilometers before he 
spoke. The question which he asked 
was a complimentary indication of his 
high regard for his lieutenant’s deduc- 
tive skill. It was not, “Did you find out 
anything?” His query was, “Who did 
it?” 

Jim answered in one word — a 
proper noun. It was, “Zurek.” 
“Zurek?” Mayer echoed. 

“Zurek is the Martian word for 
weasel,” Brink explained. “It’s a sort 
of title of affection which has been 
bestowed on a certain prominent pub- 
lic enemy of the solar system. He’s an 
outlaw, wholesale murderer and gen- 
eral, all-around blackguard.” 

“But why did — What motive could 
he possibly have for perpetrating — ” 
Mayer paused, groping for words 
which would adequately express hi3 
reprobation. 

“His motive is plain enough,” Sul- 
livan volunteered. “Obviously it was 
a slaving expedition.” 

“How can you be so certain of 
that?” Dan challenged. 

“Couldn’t you figure that out for 
yourself?” Sullivan asked, a bit im- 
patiently. “Didn’t you notice that 
there were no young men or women 
and very few children among the 
corpses?” 

“Now that you remind me, I do re- 
call that most of the bodies were of 
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elderly people,” Mayer acceeded. “I 
suppose you inferred from that cir- 
cumstance that the younger people 
were taken away alive.” 

“What other inference could any in- 
telligent person adopt?” Sullivan de- 
manded. 

“None,” Dan had to admit. “But if 
this raid was perpetrated solely for 
the purpose of capturing slaves, why 
were all the weaklings and elderly per- 
sons tortured and killed?” 

“Why does a weasel kill ten times as 
much game as it can possibly use for 
food ?” was Sullivan’s countering ques- 
tion. Without waiting for a reply, he 
went on: “There was a good reason 
why Zurek was christened the Weasel. 
His past record indicates that he is 
a super-sadist. He kills just for the 
fun of it. Probably gets a kick out of 
seeing his victims squirm.” 

“How horrible!” Dan exclaimed. 

“Worse than horrible,” Jim said. 
“It’s unspeakable. You noticed of 
course that the bodies were bloated 
and mangled.” 

A look of anguish swept across 
Dan’s handsome features and he closed 
his eyes as if to shut out the frightful 
sights which still haunted his mem- 
ory. 

“Yes,” he almost whispered. “Some 
of them looked as if — as if they had 
exploded.” 

“Only a Martian electrolysis beam 
gun could have done that,” Sullivan 
declared. “You’ve heard of them, of 
course.” 

“I’ve heard a little bit about those 
devilish contrivances, but I can’t say 
I know much about them,” Dan ad- 
mitted. “Why do they call them elec- 
trolysis beam guns?” 

“Because they shoot out a powerful 
' beam which has an electrolytic action 
on fluids inside the bodies at which 
they are aimed. You can readily un- 



derstand the terrible effect that would 
produce on a human body.” 

“You mean it changes the water in 
the blood into hydrogen and oxygen ?” 
“Precisely. The pressure of these 
gases on the walls of the veins and ar- 
teries produces frightful torture which 
lasts until it is ended by a terrible but 
merciful death.” 

Mayer uttered an exclamation of 
horror and said, “But I thought weap- 
ons like that were outlawed at the In- 
terplanetary Humanitarian Confer- 
ence away back in 2734.” 

“They were, but that wouldn’t stop 
a skunk like Zurek from using them.” 
“Have you any other evidence that 
Zurek did this?” Dan asked. 

“Plenty!” Sullivan told him. “Here! 
Take a look at these.” 

He unfolded his handkerchief and 
spread it out on the chart-table. 

Mayer expected to see some star- 
tling clues, such as a weapon, a 
projectile or an article of jewelry. 
Instead, the opened handkerchief re- 
vealed only a chunk of grey dirt, a 
wrinkled scrap of colored paper and 
a piece of curiously bent wire. 

W ITH puckered brow and opened 
mouth, Dan stared at these in- 
significant-looking objects, but he 
made no comment. 

“I found the place where the space- 
flyer landed,” Sullivan explained. “It’s 
about half a kilometer from the vil- 
lage. As you know, every rocket ship 
leaves distinctive marks in the soil 
when it takes off. The craft that 
brought the slavers to Ganymede was 
of Martian manufacture — a Krovenka 
to be exact.” 

“But that doesn’t prove that the 
flyer was manned by Martians,” 
Mayer reminded him. “The Kro- 
venka” is a popular make. They are 
used all over the Solar System. I 
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even know several Terrestrials who 
own Krovenkas.” 

“True enough,” Jim conceded. 
“Nevertheless I have strong reasons 
for believing that this particular 
Krovenka came here direct from 
Mars. Do you see this chunk of clay ? 
I dug it up from the place where the 
soil was pressed down by the flyer's 
landing gear. What do you make of 
it?” 

Mayer examined the dirt, shook his 
head and said : “I’m afraid it doesn’t 
mean a thing to me. What do you 
make of it,” Jim?” 

“Notice these purple specks?” Sul- 
livan said, pointing to the clod. 

Dan nodded. 

“Now feel them.” 

Mayer did as he was bid. 

“Ouch!” he yelled. “They’re like 
tiny splinters of glass.” 

“Precisely,” Jim grinned. “It’s a 
sand composed of eroded, basaltic 
rock. Observe the peculiar, purplish 
color. To me that spells Zurek.” 

“I don’t get you yet,” Mayer con- 
fessed. 

“I know of only one place where 
sand like that is found, and that is 
in the Martian Desert of Menfol. Of 
course I haven’t explored every re- 
mote corner of the solar system, but 
I have visited most of the spaceports. 
The only one I know of where purple, 
vitreous sand like this is found is at 
Menfol. You know of course that the 
knave’s roost which Zurek presides 
over is located there.” 

“But how do you account for the 
presence of the purple sand in this 
chunk of mud ?” 

“Don’t you understand? When 
Zurek took oif from Menfol, some 
of the sharp particles stuck to his 
landing gear. The place where he 
grounded on Ganymede has a heavy 
clayey soil to which the sand adhered. 



That proves pretty plainly that the 
flyer came from Menfol.” 

“Granted. But even that doesn’t 
positively implicate Zurek.” 

“Maybe not, but, combined with 
these other clues it does.” He pointed 
to the fragment of paper and the 
twisted wire.” 

“Better elucidate,” Dan grinned. “I 
never was any good at solving 
puzzles.” 

“This,” Sullivan explained, “is a 
piece of the wrapper from a package 
of vorgot. It’s a rare drug which is 
mixed with a substance resembling 
chicle and is chewed like chewing 
gum. I happen to know that Zurek 
is a vorgot addict.” 

Picking up the wire he added : “This 
thing-a-goop cinches it. Ever see one 
before ?” 

Dan shook his head. 

“It’s a beard clip,” Sullivan told 
him. “Zurek takes great pride in his 
whiskers, you know. He plaits them 
very artistically. To keep them from 
unraveling, he clips the ends in place 
with jiggers like this.” 

He waited an instant to let this sink 
in, then he went on: “Individually, 
of course, none of these clues prove 
much, but when they are all integrated 
the answer is Zurek.” 

By this time, Captain Brink had 
gained enough altitude so that he 
could take his attention away from the 
controls for a while. 

“Hey, Jim,” he called. “If you’re 
through with your lecture on how to 
become a great cosmic sleuth in six 
easy lessons, suppose you call the 
Colonel and turn in a preliminary re- 
port of the massacre.” 

“O.K., Chief!” 

Sullivan adjusted a dial on his short 
distance visaphone, a small, flat ob- 
ject shaped like a cigarette case which 
was fastened to the straps of his 
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service belt where they crossed his 
chest. 

“Calling Colonel Steiner, E.R.S.N.,” 
he droned softly, “calling Colonel 
Steiner.” 

Presently a voice which seemed to 
come from within the space-flyer 
said, “Steiner answering !” 

Floating without support in the 
center of the cabin, a marvelously life- 
like, three dimensional image of a hu- 
man face appeared. It was the face 
of an old man, furrowed and weather- 
beaten; yet the eyes glowed with an 
alert, fresh vigor which is usually as- 
sociated only with youth. 

In succinct, crisp sentences, Sulli- 
van described the finding of the 
ravished village and of his subsequent 
investigation. He ended with, “Any 
orders, Colonel?” 

“None, other than the orders you 
already have received,” the command- 
ing officer replied. “I would like to 
have all three of you report to me as 
soon as you set your ship down at 
Headquarters Spacebase.” 

CHAPTER III 
A Bold Proposal 

H ALF an hour later, when Brink, 
Sullivan and Mayer were 
seated about the steel-alloy 
desk in Colonel Steiner’s simply fur- 
nished office, the Captain of the 
Hyperion furnished his commanding 
officer with the details which had been 
omitted from his lieutenant’s visa- 
phone report. To Sullivan he left the 
task of explaining the conclusions he 
had reached as a result of the inves- 
tigation he had made at the scene of 
the massacre. 

As the recital progressed, the ex- 
pression on Colonel’s stern but kindly 
face became graver and graver. When 



all the salient information had been 
transmitted to him, he shook his head 
and said: “How horrible! And the 
worst of it is that we can’t do any- 
thing about it.” 

Mayer leaped to his feet, his face 
flushed with anger, and cried, “What 
do you mean, we can’t do anything 
about it?” 

Steiner stared at him in astonish- 
ment, but before he could utter a word 
of reproof, the Ensign, realizing that 
he had committed a flagrant breath of 
discipline, hastened to apologize : “Oh, 
I beg your pardon, sir ! I forgot my- 
self. Please forgive me.” 

Without speaking, Steiner turned 
his questioning eyes on Captain Brink 
as if in anticipation of the enlighten- 
ment, which the superior officer was 
ready to give him, concerning his as- 
sociate’s conduct. 

“Ensign Mayer has been through 
a severe ordeal, Colonel,” he ex- 
plained. “You see he has a very spe- 
cial interest in Miss Andersen.” 

“Ah, now I begin to understand,” 
the Colonel said in a sympathetic 
voice. Turning to Dan, he added, “I 
don’t wonder that you are upset, En- 
sign Mayer. The mere thought of a 
loved one being in the power of a 
fiend like Zurek is enough to make 
any red-blooded Terrestrial forget 
himself. Unfortunately, however, as 
I said before, there is nothing we can 
do about it.” 

“But, surely, Colonel — if you will 
pardon my saying so, sir — there must 
be some way to save her from this 
unspeakable Martian. Ingeborg An- 
dersen is a citizen of the Earth Re- 
public. Furthermore, she is a Chris- 
tian Missionary. Can there be any 
doubt about these two statements, 
sir?” 

“Of course not, my boy. And may 
I suggest that it is not necessary for 
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you to shout. I can hear you perfectly 
well if you speak in an ordinary 
voice.” 

“Please pardon me, sir,” Mayer 
apologized. “What I am trying to get 
at is this : When I received my com- 
mission I was told that it was the duty 
of the Earth Republic Space Navy to 
safeguard the life and liberty of every 
Earth Republic citizen and every 
Christian — no matter where he or she 
might be in the Universe. Am I not 
right, therefore, in declaring that it 
is our duty to do everything in our 
power to save Miss Andersen from her 
abductors?” 

“Of course you are right,” the Colo- 
nel admitted. “But even the Space 
Navy cannot achieve the impossible.” 

“Again asking your pardon, sir; 
but it is hardly necessary to remind 
Colonel Alexander that the Space Ma- 
rines are famous for accomplishing 
tasks which at the outset seemed im- 
possible.” 

“True enough,” Steiner conceded. 
“But in this case the obstacles are of 
much more formidable and serious 
character than we have ever previous- 
ly encountered. Before I amplify this 
statement I must caution all of you 
that everything said here must be kept 
in strictest confidence.” 

The three younger officers nodded 
and Steiner went on, “There are 
strong reasons for believing that the 
military leaders of Mars are deliber- 
ately planning to invade certain of 
the more desirable portions of the 
Earth Republic for the purpose of an- 
nexation and colonization. Mars is 
ready right now — spoiling to start 
hostilities. For fear of incurring the 
enmity of Venus and the other states 
of the Solar System,' Mars doesn’t 
dare to employ the usual, ruthless, 
Martian system of attacking without 
warning and without reason. For 



some time they have been looking for 
an excuse to start hostilities. They 
know that the earth is not prepared 
for war now, but that our scientists 
and our manufacturers are quickly 
building up defensive armaments. 
Hence, from the standpoint of Mars, 
it is imperative that the excuse to de- 
clare war shall be found as soon as 
possible. In the interests of the Earth 
Republic it is equally vital that no 
such excuse shall be created. That’s 
why it is particularly important that 
the E. R. Space Navy shall watch 
their space flights even more carefully 
than ever. Do I make myself clear?” 

“Yes, but — ” Mayer started to say. 

He was interrupted by Sullivan, 
who said : “Pardon me, Dan. I sup- 
pose you heard what happened to 
Cummings and Lindskov and Chris- 
topher just a few days ago.” 

“All I know is that they went on a 
secret mission and never came back,” 
Mayer answered. 

“They were caught by Martian In- 
telligence Officers,” Colonel Steiner 
told him. “The detectives claimed that 
they found motion pictures of the new 
Martian Spacedreadnaughts in the 
possession- of Cummings. The other 
two were implicated as his assistants. 
All three of them were summarily 
executed — after the customary Mar- 
tian session of refined torture, of 
course.” 

“What an unspeakable outrage !” 
Mayer exclaimed. “They must have 
been innocent. Officers of the Space 
Navy are not spies!” 

“Don’t be so sure of that,” Steiner 
contradicted him. “It happens that 
Cummings and Lindskov and Chris- 
topher were sent on a special mission, 
and that mission — to use a plain, ugly 
word — was espionage. This, of course, 
had to be denied by the E. R. S. N. 
staff and by the Earth Republic Am- 
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bassadors to Mars. But they didn’t 
fool the Martians. Orders were sub- 
sequently issued that no Earth Repub- 
lic rocket ships would be permitted to 
land on Martian soil. It is generally 
understood that any member of the 
E. R. Space Navy who gets caught on 
Mars will be summarily tortured and 
put to death without even the for- 
mality of a trial. Do you understand 
now why there is no possibility of our 
sending an expedition to save Miss 
Andersen?” 

Instead of answering this question, 
Mayer asked another one: “You think 
that Zurek will take Miss Andersen 
to Mars?” 

“Yes,” Steiner affirmed. “In consid- 
eration of the facts brought out in 
Lieutenant Sullivan’s report, there 
can be little doubt of that. Unques- 
tionably the purpose of the raid was 
to capture slaves. There is only one 
place in the Solar System where pub- 
lic barter of slaves is condoned, and 
that is on Mars.” 

“But isn’t there a possibility that 
we could overtake and apprehend 
Zurek before he reaches Mars?” 

The Colonel smiled tolerantly and 
said: “I don’t think you would make 
a suggestion of that sort if you 
stopped to reason it out intelligently. 
You must know, for instance, that the 
mere task of locating Zurek’s flyer 
would be like hunting for a cham- 
pagne cork floating in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean. I won’t say that it 
is absolutely impossible, but unless we 
were miraculously lucky it would take 
so much time to find him, that Zurek 
would be safe at home before we could 
even commence to pursue him.” 

He stopped for a moment to light 
his pipe, and then went on: “Even if 
we knew exactly where Zurek is right 
now, I’m afraid we wouldn’t have a 
chance to overtake him. To be sure, 



the Hyperion is a trifle faster than 
his Krovenka, but it isn’t nearly 
speedy enough to overcome the enor- 
mous head start which he already 
must have. You realize this, do you 
not?” 

“Yes, Sir,” Mayer had to admit. 
“But — ” He couldn’t think of any way 
to end the sentence. 

After a polite pause, Steiner con- 
tinued : “Suppose a miracle — or 

rather two successive miracles — did 
happen. Suppose we located Zurek and 
caught up with him before he landed 
on Mars — what could we do about 
it?” 

Mayer opened his mouth but said 
nothing. 

“I see you understand the situa- 
tion,” the Colonel observed. “We 
couldn’t force Zurek to heave-to, with- 
out threatening to blast his ship. With 
Miss Andersen and the captured 
Ganymedians aboard, Zurek would 
know we wouldn’t dare to do that. On 
the other hand, he wouldn’t hesitate 
about using his beam projectors 
against the Hyperion. Do you under- 
stand now how suicidal such a chase 
would be?” 

Mayer could only nod his head 
sadly. 

For a moment or two no one spoke, 
then Captain Brink said: “Do you 
mind if I make a suggestion, Colonel 
Steiner?” 

“Please do.” 

“In view of the fhct that we have 
just completed a successful mission, 
I believe we are entitled to a leave of 
absence., Am I right?” 

“Most certainly,” the Colonel 
agreed. “All three of you have earned 
vacations. How long would you like 
to be off duty?” 

“That will be hard to predict,” 
Brink replied. “My idea is this: 
Whereas it is obviously unfeasible 
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for us to visit Mars as representatives 
of the Space Navy, I see no reason 
why we cannot tackle this job — well, 
let us say — unofficially.” 

“Just what do you have in mind, 
Captain Brink?” 

“What’s to prevent us from organ- 
izing a free-lance expedition to at- 
tempt the rescue of Miss Andersen?” 
Without waiting for an answer to this 
question, Brink hurried on : “I would 
like very much to command such an 
expedition. From what Ensign Mayer 
has just said, I take it for granted 
that he will be willing to accompany 
me. How about you, Jim?” 

Sullivan’s bronzed countenance 
lighted up with joyous anticipation 
and he said: “You know me, Chief. 
Whenever there’s a chance for solv- 
ing a mystery and getting into a good 
scrap, you can always count me in.” 
“But what will you do for transpor- 
tation?” Colonel Steiner demanded. 
“You must realize of course that you 
would not be permitted to use the 
Hyperion or any of the other E. R. 
S. N. flyers. If one of our spaceships — 
all of which are known to the Mar- 
tians — were to land on Mars it would 
give them the excuse they are looking 
for and they would immediately de- 
clare war on the Earth.” 

“I realize that completely,” Brink 
assured him. “I wasn’t planning to 
use one of the Space Navy ships. 
Doubtless you already know that for 
over a year Lieutenant Sullivan and 
I have been devoting our spare time 
to the construction of an improved 
type of spaceship.” 

Steiner smiled and said: “I have 
heard something about your off-duty 
activities of course. As you know, I 
gave orders that all your requisitions 
for materials and labor should be 
honored.” 

“For which we have been very 



grateful,” Brink thanked him. “Per- 
haps you do not know that our new 
ship is now ready. It embodies several 
unique improvements and added fea- 
tures which are not found in the 
spaceships of standard design. We 
have decided to call it the ‘Cosmi- 
craft.’ Jim and I are itching to try it 
out. Perhaps this will be a good oppor- 
tunity to put it through its paces.” 
“Perhaps,” the Colonel half agreed. 
“Then you will give your consent ?” 
Brink asked. “You will allow us to go 
on this free-lance expedition ?” 

“You realize, do you not, that this 
expedition as you call it will be the 
most dangerous mission you have ever 
undertaken?” Steiner hedged. 

“I realize that fully,” Brink told 
him. “And that makes me even more 
anxious to tackle it. Unless I am de- 
luding myself, I have every reason to 
believe that Jim and Dan feel the 
same way about this great adventure. 
What is your verdict, Sir? May we 
go?” 

“With my blessing,” the Colonel 
acceded. 

CHAPTER IV 

The Invisible Spaceship 

F OR a tense period of sleepless 
watchfulness — which according 
to their recording chronometers, 
corresponded to about five earth-days, 
the three spacefarers blasted their 
way through that perilous merry-go- 
round of cosmic junk known as “the 
zone of asteroids,” which made the 
region between Jupiter and Mars a 
nightmare for spaceflyers. 

As they neared the end of their 
three hundred and fifty million mile 
journey, the course of the Cosmicraft 
was regulated in such a way that the 
planet Mars was directly between 
them and the center of the sun. At 
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first it was just a black speck, almost 
imperceptible against the dazzling 
solar glare. Like a toy balloon being 
inflated, it grew with amazing rap- 
idity until it eclipsed the sun except 
for the stupendous, writhing tongues 
of flame which made up the solar 
corona. 

Once, as he bent over the space 
chart, tracing the line which indicated 
the path of the ship during the previ- 
ous twelve hours, Ensign Mayer said : 
“Excuse me, Captain Brink, but it 
looks to me as if we have gone nearly 
a million miles out of our way. 
Couldn’t we reach our destination 
sooner if we steered toward the loca- 
tion where Mars will be when we get 
there, rather than pointing our nose 
exactly at the point where it is 
now ?” 

“That’s correct,” Brink agreed. 
“We would get there a bit sooner, but 
not nearly so safely. You mustn’t for- 
get that, with interplanetary relations 
seriously strained as they are at pres- 
ent, the military observers of Mars 
will keep a constant lookout for alien 
spaceships. By keeping in the shadow 
of the planet we have a much better 
chance of frustrating their vigilance.” 

“Ah, now I understand the reason 
for our seemingly erratic course,” 
Mayer responded. “But how about our 
rocket discharges? Aren’t they more 
easily seen at night than in the day- 
time?” 

“Undoubtedly,” the captain admit- 
ted. “But that’s a risk we cannot avoid 
completely. At our present distance 
from Mars, our exhaust flames are 
visible from the planet only through 
powerful televiews. The only likeli- 
hood of detection is that some as- 
tronomer might just happen to point 
his instrument in our direction. And 
even if he did, he could easily mistake 
us for a meteor. As soon as we are 



close enough to be seen by the naked 
eye, we shall turn off the braking 
rockets we are using now and rely 
on our gravitation nullifiers to re- 
tard our speed and set us down safe- 
ly.” 

“But how shall we conceal ourselves 
after we land ?” Mayer asked. “There 
aren’t any forests or thickets on Mars 
are there?” 

“No,” Brink affirmed. “The only 
vegetation that can exist on Mars 
consists of cultivated grains and na- 
tive vines which would not offer any 
cover for even the tiniest of flyers.” 

“I suppose your plan is to keep 
shifting the position of the Cosmi- 
craft so it will always be on the night 
side of the planet,” Mayer suggested. 

“No,” the Captain responded. 
“That wouldn’t be at all feasible. For- 
tunately we don’t have to worry so 
very much about the Cosmicraft being 
discovered after we land on Mars. 
Thanks to a very ingenious device 
which was invented by a spalpeen 
named Jimmy Sullivan, the Cosmi- 
craft can virtually be made invisible 
when it is resting on the ground.” 
Calling out to Lieutenant Sullivan, 
who was at the controls, Brink said : 
“Take a couple of bows, Jimmy.” 

Sullivan took his eyes off the in- 
strument board just long enough to 
glance over his shoulder and say: 
“What do you want me to bow for?” 

“The Chief has been telling me 
about your wonderful invention,” 
Mayer explained. 

“Which one?” Jimmy asked, “I 
have so many wonderful inventions to 
my credit.” 

“You shouldn’t be so modest about 
them,” Captain Brink laughed. “The 
one we were talking about is the in- 
visibility device.” 

“Yes,” said Mayer, shifting his 
position so that Sullivan could talk to 
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him without turning his head away 
from the control board. “Won’t you 
tell me how your new invisibility 
gimmick works.” 

“It’s really not new,” Sullivan told 
him. “I just borrowed the idea from 
nature. For millions of years it has 
been used by animals.” 

“Nevertheless, I’m still interested 
in learning about it,” Mayer grinned. 

“A. Z.” Sullivan rejoined. “But be- 
fore I explain it to you, let me ask 
you a question or two.” 

“Proceed,” Mayer agreed. 

“Suppose you were to tackle the 
job of making something like this 
ship invisible, how would you try to 
do it?” 

“There are two possible ways of 
accomplishing that,” Mayer replied. 
“One of them is by making the ship 
absolutely transparent.” 

Sullivan sniffed and said: “You 
must have been reading that ancient 
yarn called ‘The Invisible Man.’ That 
was an entertaining story, but of 
course you realize that such a fantasy 
as that is absolutely impossible from 
a scientific point of view. You must 
understand that to apply any such 
principle as that, you would not only 
have to make every portion of your 
space ship but also everything in it, 
including the crew, absolutely trans- 
parent.” 

C APTAIN BRINK, who had lis- 
tened with an amused smile on 
his face, supplemented Sullivan’s re- 
marks with: “And even if you did 
succeed in making the ship and all its 
contents completely transparent, it 
would still be clearly visible. You 
must know that a glass statue, for 
instance is nearly as easy to distin- 
guish as a marble one.” 

“True enough,” Mayer conceded, 
“But that is because the index of re- 



fraction between glass and air is 
about one and five-tenths. Now if the 
optical density of the space ship and 
all the things inside it were exactly 
the same as the optical density of 
air, there would be no refraction and 
hence our flyer would be invisible.” 

“That’s a mighty big ‘if,’ ” Captain 
Brink grinned. “But then, we’ve seen 
plenty of mighty big ‘ifs’ which have 
subsequently become realities. So, 
suppose we assume that your flyer 
and its contents have exactly the same 
optical density of air — And, by the 
way, just what air do you mean? The 
optical density of air on Mars is much 
less than that on the earth, and the 
atmosphere of Ganymede has a still 
lower index. Then again, the optical 
density of the atmosphere surround- 
ing any particular planet or satellite 
varies considerably with the altitude. 
You get my point, don’t you? In or- 
der to make your idea practicable you 
would have to devise some method of 
altering the optical density of your 
object to conform with its environ- 
ment at any particular moment.” 

“Aw, skip it,” Mayer laughed. “I 
didn’t think so much of that idea my- 
self. But I have another scheme for 
making objects invisible which per- 
haps is more practical.” 

“A. Z.” said Sullivan. “Let’s hear 
about it.” 

“As we all know,” Mayer began. 
“Objects are visible to us only because 
of light which is reflected from their 
surfaces. Now if we could cover our 
spaceship with a special kind of paint 
or other coating which is absolutely 
black — so that it would absorb one 
hundred per cent of the light which 
fell upon it and would reflect no light 
whatsoever, then our flyer would be- 
come invisible.” 

“Now you’re getting a bit warmer,” 
Sullivan praised him. “That idea is 
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much more feasible than the other one, 
but even it has a very serious flaw.” 
“What is that?” Mayer asked. 
“Can’t you figure that out for your- 
self?” said the lieutenant. “If no light 
whatever is reflected from your ship, 
it will create the illusion of nothing- 
ness — sure ! But that wouldn’t neces- 
sarily make it invisible. On the con- 
trary, it might make it even more con- 
spicuous than it would be normally.” 
“Why so?” Dan demanded. 
“Simply because it would obscure 
everything that happened to be in 
back of it. In other words, it would 
look like a great big hole in the land- 
scape — a hole that would be shaped 
exactly like the outlines of the ship 
and would offer a target that a beam- 
gunner couldn’t possibly miss.” 

“A. Z.” Mayer grinned. “I give up. 
As an inventor, I seem to be a nadir. 
Suppose you tell me the answer.” 
“As I hinted a moment ago,” Sul- 
livan reminded him, “Mother Nature 
gave us the answer several million 
years ago. Did you ever hear of what 
zoologists call ‘animal mimicry?’ ” 

“Of course,” Mayer responded. 
“Like the chameleon, you mean.” 
“The chameleon has had a lot of 
publicity,” Sullivan rejoined. “Per- 
haps that age old anecdote about the 
chameleon who perished while trying 
to make good on a Scotchman’s plaid 
kilt had something to do with its repu- 
tation for being a camouflage expert. 
As a matter of fact, however, there 
are several creatures which can give 
effacement lessons to the chameleon.” 
“For instance ?” Dan prompted him. 
“Well, take flatfishes, for instance, 
like the plaice and the sole. They have 
such a remarkable faculty for adjust- 
ing the color pattern of their upper 
surfaces to conform with the sur- 
rounding mud or sand that it is diffi- 
cult to find one, even when you know 



exactly where it is. The Aesop prawn, 
Hippolyte, has an even more remark- 
able ability to make itself invisible. 
It becomes brown on brown seaweed, 
green on sea lettuce, red on red sea- 
weed and so forth. At night it turns 
blue, and, when daybreak arrives, it 
again assumes the color of the vegeta- 
tion on which it rests.” 

“I wonder how they do it,” Mayer 
interposed. 

“Scientists discovered that a long 
while ago,” Sullivan informed him. 
“The adjustment of color and pattern 
is due to changes in the size and shape 
and position of mobile pigment-cells, 
called chromatophores, in the skin. 
This must be controlled by the color 
of light which falls on the fish’s eyes. 
We know this because when a flat-fish 
becomes blind it loses its power to 
change its coloring.” 

“Do chameleons use the same sys- 
tem?” Mayer inquired. 

“Not exactly. Experiments have 
shown that the changes in coloring of 
chameleons depends partly on the 
contraction and expansion of the color 
cells or chromatophores in the under 
skin and partly on close-packed re- 
fractive granules and crystals of a 
waste product called guanin.” 

“That’s interesting,” said Dan. 
“But I don’t see how you are going 
to coat your space ship with the skins 
of flat-fishes and chameleons.” 

Sullivan laughed and rejoined, “No 
but we can produce a similar effect 
scientifically — in fact we can actually 
improve on the system employed by 
the chameleons and prawns.” 

“Yes, yes, go on !” the younger man 
urged him. 

“My system is a sort of automatic 
camouflage,” the lieutenant continued. 
“The outer shell of the Cosmicraft is 
studded with scanning devices which 
are hooked up in such a manner that 
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they produce on the opposite side of 
the ship a series of overlapping im- 
ages. You can look at the ship from 
any direction and you will see only 
a composite, naturally colored image 
of whatever happens to be directly 
behind it. This image fills in a faithful 
reproduction of that portion of the 
surroundings which normally would 
be obscured by the hull, and the craft 
itself becomes completely invisible.” 
“Now I comprehend,” Mayer said. 
“But does it actually work?” 

“Of course it works, you Goop,” 
Sullivan snorted. “You don’t suppose 
I’d install a device like that on the 
Cosmicraft without first testing it 
very thoroughly do you?” 

“Excuse me for asking,” Mayer 
apologized. 

“Oh, that’s A. Z., kid. As a matter 
of fact, the scheme doesn’t work as 
well as I’d like it to,” Sullivan 
amended this previous statement. 
“When you get up really close to it, 
the illusion is far from perfect. How- 
ever, a# a distance of twenty-five 
meters or more it functions very sat- 
isfactorily. And, since it is extremely 
unlikely that anyone will come any 
closer to us than that while we are 
hiding on Mars, it ought to serve — ” 
He was interrupted by Captain 
Brink, who said quietly: “Excuse me 
for cutting into this learned disserta- 
tion, Jimmy, but don’t you think you 
had better get ready to land.” 

“A. Z., Chief,” Sullivan grinned. 

CHAPTER V 

Into the Weasel’s Lair 

W ITH that uncanny skill which 
comes only from many years 
of experience as a space navi- 
gator, Captain Brink set the Cosmi- 
craft down in the Martian desert of 



Menfol, about half a kilometer from 
the sinister fester of shacks which 
constituted Zurek’s nest of black- 
guards. 

After a brief conference it was de- 
cided that Sullivan, who understood 
the Martian language perfectly, 
should steal into Zurek’s village and 
endeavor to find out what had hap- 
pened to the slaves who had recently 
been captured in Ganymede. 

As he was about to depart, Captain 
Brink said: “Just a minute, Jim. 
After you have completed your intelli- 
gence job, how are you going to find 
your way back to the Cosmicraft?” 
“Zee!” Sullivan exclaimed. “Glad 
you reminded me of that! I’d have a 
sour time, wouldn’t I, hunting all over 
Mars for an invisible spaceship.” 
“Why not use a thread?” Mayer 
suggested. 

“A thread? I’m afraid I don’t in- 
tegrate with you.” 

“Don’t you remember the yarn — ” 
Before he could go any further, Sul- 
livan interrupted him with: “Yarn? 
I thought you said thread.” 

“I did, you goop. I got the idea from 
a yarn I read about a mythological 
hero who found his way out of a 
maze by unwinding a spool of 
thread.” 

“Now that’s a sizzling idea,” Sul- 
livan sniffed. “The only trouble is that 
we don’t happen to have any thread 
aboard — unless you took your sewing 
basket along.” 

“You might use wire instead of 
thread,” Mayer persisted. 

“Yes. I might if we had a few hun- 
dred meters of wire. Any amount un- 
der half a kilometer would be worth- 
less for the purpose. I suppose your 
next suggestion will be that I scatter 
bread crumbs along the trail like 
Hans and Gretel did in the ancient 
fairy tale.” 
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“Perhaps you have a better idea,” 
Mayer pouted. 

“Perhaps I have,” the lieutenant re- 
joined. “We must use some sort of 
signal to be repeated at regular in- 
tervals.” 

“Surely you can’t mean flashes of 
light or anything like that,” Mayer 
said. 

“Certainly not. Anything visible 
would betray our presence to the Mar- 
tians. What I have in mind is a sound 
of some sort — something which might 
be heard here under normal conditions 
— something loud enough and distinc- 
tive enough to be recognized at a dis- 
tance.” 

Sullivan knitted his brows for a 
moment or two and then exclaimed: 
“I have it! A jackant!” 

“And what in cosmos is a jackant?” 
Mayer wanted to know. 

“If you want that question an- 
swered, put on your thermal suit and 
come outside with me.” 

Sullivan was already attired in the 
electrically heated costume which 
earth-folk usually wore for protection 
against the bitter, nocturnal frigidity 
of the planet Mars. Responding to 
Sullivan’s suggestion, Mayer put on 
his thermal suit and followed the lieu- 
tenant into the airlock. 

“Is it really necessary to use the 
airlock?” he asked Sullivan. 

“Not necessary but advisable,” the 
older man told him. “Making our exit 
this way will enable us to conserve 
both the warmth and the pressure of 
the air inside the spaceship.” 

When the outer port was opened, 
Mayer felt a sudden chill which, in 
spite of his heated garment, made his 
teeth chatter. He also discovered that 
the atmosphere was distressingly 
rarefied. In order to supply his oxy- 
gen-hungry lungs with sufficient air 
he had to breathe furiously, like a 



runner at the end of a ten kilometer 
race. 

“Listen,” he heard his companion 
pant. 

Mayer listened. For a while he 
could distinguish only the sound of 
his own breath as it hissed in and 
out of his distended nostrils. Then, 
from a remote portion of the desert 
a startling cry was wafted to him. 
It was a weird, eerie conglomeration 
of chirping, howling and braying. 

“What in the galaxy is that?” he 
asked in a labored whisper. 

“A jackant,” Sullivan told him. 

“A what?” 

“A jackant, you gink. Surely you 
must know what a jackant is. There’s 
a pair of them in the International 
Zoological Gardens at Rome.” 

“Never been there,” Mayer admit- 
ted. “Is it a bird, or beast or a bug?” 

“Don’t ask me — I’m no authority on 
Martian zoology. The Jackant has six 
legs like a bug and feathers like a 
bird but it suckles its young like a 
mammal — so take your choice.” 

“How big is it?” 

“About the size of an Airdale dog. 
There goes another one — hear it?” 

“Of course I hear it. Do you think 
I’m deaf?” 

Ignoring this impertinent question, 
Sullivan said : “They tell me you are 
pretty good at impersonations. Let’s 
hear you imitate a jackant.” 

Obligingly Mayer threw back his 
head and uttered a cry: “Chir-r-r-ak 
— ow-w — w-yaw-gee-yaw !” 

It was so loud and penetrating that 
Captain Brink heard it through the 
insulated shell of the Cosmicraft. His 
face appeared at the observation port 
which was closest to the airlock. The 
expression of surprise on his coun- 
tenance made Sullivan chuckle. 

“Cosmilossal !” he exclaimed, giv- 
ing Mayer a slap on the back which 
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nearly felled him. “If you had feathers 
and four more legs you could imper- 
sonate a jackant to perfection.” 
“Thanks,” Mayer coughed. “But 
what’s the idea of asking me to make 
a jackant of myself?” 

“Can’t you assimilate that? The 
jackant call will be our signal.” 

“You mean you want me to imitate 
a jackant to guide you back to the 
spaceship ?” 

“That’s the idea precisely, my lad. 
Sometimes you display intelligence 
that is almost human. Now, be sure 
to get this straight, young fellow: 
After I’ve been gone about an hour 
or so, you are to come outside about 
once every ten minutes and give five 
or six calls like the one you just per- 
petrated. All I’ll have to do will be 
to travel in the direction of the sound. 
Do you integrate?” 

Mayer nodded and said: “I check 
with you. Don’t worry, you can de- 
pend on me.” 

“A. Z., Dan, me lad. So long!” 
With the enormous, springy strides 
which were made possible by the low 
gravitational attraction of Mars, 
Lieutenant Sullivan quickly disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

CHAPTER VI 

The War God’s Chariot Steeds 

W HEN Mayer reentered the 
spaceship, Captain Brink was 
making entries in the log 
book. Briefly the ensign told his chief 
about the system of signaling which 
he and Sullivan had agreed to use. 
Brink shook his head grimly. 
“What’s the matter, Chief?” Mayer 
asked anxiously. “Anything wrong?” 
“I hope not,” Brink replied. “But I 
wish you had consulted me first.” 
“Does that mean we have made a 



mistake — that our signals won’t 
work ?” 

“That remains to be seen. And 
since it’s too late to change the plan, 
there’s no use in discussing it any 
further. Meanwhile, it looks like you 
have a long night’s work ahead of 
you, so I suggest that you snatch a 
bit of sleep.” 

“I really don’t feel like sleeping, 
Chief. This is my first night on Mars. 
If you don’t mind, I’d like to sit up 
and look at the scenery. I think it’s 
beautiful.” 

“Beautiful, my gravinul!” Brink 
snorted. “I can’t see anything beauti- 
ful about the landscape of Mars. No 
trees. No mountains. No oceans, lakes 
or rivers. Nothing but bleak, arid 
plains and stagnant marshes over- 
grown with obnoxious, crawling 
vines.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of the land- 
scapes,” said Mayer. “What intrigues 
me is the sky. Just look at it! How 
large and brilliant the stars are to- 
night.” 

“That’s because the atmosphere is 
rarefied and cloudless,” the captain in- 
formed him. 

“Yes. And look at those two moons. 
How in the world did they get such 
outlandish names as Phobos and 
Deimos? Let me see. Phobos means 
fear and Deimos means flight. Isn’t 
that right?” 

Brink nodded. 

“But why give such frightful, 
flighty names to a couple of lovely 
satellites?” Mayer wanted to know. 

With an amused grin playing about 
his firm, thin lips, the captain said: 
“Apparently you know more about 
philology than you do about ancient 
mythology. For your edification per- 
mit me to inform you that Phobos and 
Deimos were the names of the horses 
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which provided the motive power for 
the chariot of Mars, the war god.” 

“Which is which?” Mayer asked. 

“The one that looks about the size 
of a tennis ball is Phobos,” Brink told 
him. “Deimos is the one that makes 
you think of a marble.” 

“I expected them to look bigger and 
brighter than that,” Mayer remarked. 
“They are both quite close to Mars 
aren’t they?” 

To which the older man replied, 
“That’s correct. Phobos is only 5,826 
miles from the center of Mars, Deimos 
is 14,600 miles away — about six one 
hundreths of the distance between the 
Earth and Luna.” 

“They must be awfully small,” was 
Mayer’s comment. 

“Deimos is about five miles in di- 
ameter. Phobos is approximately ten 
miles across. The apparent diameter 
of Deimos is about one-fifteenth that 
of Luna and Phobos, looks as if its 
diameter is about one-fourth the di- 
ameter of the earth’s moon. The rea- 
son that they are relatively less bril- 
liant than Luna is that they are nearly 
fifty million miles further away from 
the sun. The light reflected by Deimos 
is about 500 times as weak as that 
of Luna.” 

“Even if the chariot horses of Mars 
are smaller and less brilliant than our 
Earth-moon, I still think they are 
beautiful,” Mayer rejoined. “You 
don’t mind if I watch them, do you ?” 

“Watch them until you’re looney 
for all I care,” the Captain grumbled 
and went on with his work. 

After a few minutes of silence, 
Mayer said: “Excuse me, Chief.” 

“Yes?” was the patient response. 

“Those two moons, Deimos and 
Phobos, seem to be getting closer to 
each other.” 

“Naturally,” Captain Brink an- 



swered gruffly. “They can’t very well 
help it.” 

“But—” 

“Don’t you understand? They are 
revolving around Mars in opposite di- 
rections. Phobos rises in the west and 
sets in the east, and it takes only 
eleven hours to circumnavigate the 
planet. Deimos rises in the east. It 
takes 132 hours to complete its di- 
urnal circuit — if that means anything 
to you.” 

“Thank you Chief. But how in the 
universe can Phobos behave in such 
an erratic, backward manner. I 
thought every satellite had to revolve 
in the same direction as the rotation 
of the mother planet.” 

“Most satellites do,” Brink con- 
ceded. “But there are other excep- 
tions. Since we are stationed in Gany- 
mede, you should know that both the 
eighth and ninth moons of Jupiter 
have retrograde motions. Phoebe, the 
outermost satellite of Saturn, also 
moves in the opposite direction from 
the other moons. This erratic be- 
havior, as you call it is usually ex- 
plained by the theory that the moons 
with retrograde motions were orig- 
inally independent asteroids which 
wandered afar and were captured by 
their respective planets.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” Mayer re- 
joined. “Much obliged for the lesson 
in astronomy.” 

A S Mayer continued to watch the 
heavenly chariot steeds he was 
somewhat surprised to see the round 
disc of Phobos shrink to a lovely, 
miniature crescent, while the orb of 
Deimos which previously had been 
shaped like a distorted eclipse became 
almost full. 

He was interrupted in his obser- 
vations by the half stern, half good 
humored voice of Captain Brink; 
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“Pardon me, Ensign Mayer. But if 
you don’t mind discontinuing your 
moon gazing for a few minutes, I 
suggest that it might not be a bad 
idea for you to start signalling to 
Jimmy.” 

“A. Z., Chief,” Mayer grinned 
sheepishly as he reached for his ther- 
mal suit. 

Going out through the airlock, he 
walked to the prow of the Cosmicraft 
and broadcasted the agreed signal, re- 
peating it several times. During the 
intervals between his imitations of 
the jackant’s cry, he could hear them 
being answered by the genuine calls 
of these strange creatures. 

Returning to the warmth of the 
spaceship’s interior, he discovered 
that Captain Brink had retired to his 
sleeping hammock. His deep, ster- 
torous breathing indicated that he 
was already slumbering soundly. 

The hours which followed were far 
from pleasant to Daniel Mayer. Again 
and again he repeated the jackant’s 
raucous yell. Again and again he tried 
without success to penetrate the sur- 
rounding darkness with the space- 
ship’s teleview. Again and again he 
listened with bated breath for the 
sound of approaching footsteps or for 
some other noise to indicate that his 
pal was either safe or a captive. 

Finally, when a faint glow in the 
east gave warning of approaching 
false dawn, Mayer, no longer able to 
endure his lonely vigil, decided to 
awaken Captain Brink. 

“What shall we do, Chief?” He said 
in an anxious voice. “Jimmy hasn’t 
returned yet, and it’s almost dawn.” 

Captain Brink rubbed his eyes, 
stretched himself and yawned: “Don’t 
worry about Jimmy. He knows how 
to look after himself.” 

“But it’s almost time for the sun 



to rise. If he doesn’t find us within 
the next few minutes, he is certain to 
be discovered.” 

“I was afraid something like this 
would happen,” Captain Brink mut- 
tered. “Have you tried to locate him 
with the teleview?” 

“Yes. But it’s been too dark to dis- 
tinguish anything. Perhaps now — 
with the faint light of approaching 
dawn to help — ” 

Mayer left his sentence hanging in 
midair, for Captain Brink was al- 
ready seated before the objective of 
the teleview. 

After ten minutes of rapid scan- 
ning and focusing, he exclaimed : 
“By Jupiter! I believe I see something 
moving. But how in Hyperion did he 
get away out there?” 

“Where?” Mayer asked in a sepul- 
chral whisper. 

“Over there, away the other side 
of the slavers’ village and about fif- 
teen degrees to the north of it. Don’t 
you see him?” 

“Darned if I can,” Mayer admitted. 

“He just ducked behind a little 
sandhill. That’s Jimmy all right.” 

“But if you can see him, isn’t he 
liable to be discovered by the 
slavers?” 

Brink evaded answering the ques- 
tion directly by saying: “There isn’t 
much cover out there, but, such as it 
is, Jimmy knows how to take full ad- 
vantage of it.” 

“Shall I go out and give the jackant 
call again?” Mayer asked. 

“No,” Captain Brink replied. “It is 
quite obvious that your signals have 
confused him instead of helping him. 
Get ready to take off.” 

Before Mayer had time to utter an- 
other word, Captain Brink turned a 
dial on the control board and the 
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gravinul began to whine. Slowly, and 
quietly, like a big balloon, the Cosmi- 
craft rose in the air. 

“You’re not going to turn on the 
rockets are you, Chief?” Mayer whis- 
pered. 

“Certainly not. That would give us 
away for certain.” 

“Then how — ” 

Somewhat impatiently Brink said: 
“We’re going to drift. And if you 
want to help, please quit asking 
foolish questions and pray that what 
little breeze there is stirring will 
carry us in the direction we want 
to go.” 

Whether it was because of Dan’s 
prayers or just the good luck which 
usually assists those who strive 
valiantly to help themselves, the Cos- 
micraft began to float in the direction 
of the slavers’ village. It was still too 
dark for the unaided eyes to distin- 
guish objects clearly, but, thanks to 
the amplifying effects of the teleview, 
Captain Brink was able to set the 
craft down within a few meters of 
Lieutenant Sullivan’s crouching form. 
He took care to have the hull of the 
spaceship between the village and the 
earthman. 

Opening the airlock on the side of 
the ship which was turned away from 
the slavers’ lair, Brink crawled 
stealthily out and guided Sullivan 
back to the Cosmicraft. 

Within the protection of the in- 
visible spaceship, Mayer embraced his 
pal warmly and said : “What was the 
trouble, Jimmy? Wasn’t my imitation 
of the jackant’s call good enough?” 

“It was too darn good,” Sullivan 
growled. “I couldn’t distinguish your 
imitations from the genuine article. 
All night long, I’ve been chasing 
jackants all over the desert of Men- 
fol!” 



CHAPTER VI 

The Wok Stables on Mars 

C APTAIN BRINK laughed up- 
roariously but Mayer didn’t 
even smile. In a voice that 
trembled with anxiety, he asked : 
“Tell me, Jimmy, did you find out 
anything ?” 

“What a question to ask the great- 
est cosmic sleuth in the Galactic Sys- 
tem,” Captain Brink chuckled. “Of 
course he found out something. Where 
is Miss Andersen, Jimmy?” 

“She’s somewhere near Vanrab. 
Zurek sold her to the dairy farm 
there. She probably is being forced to 
herd and milk woks.” 

“What on Mars are woks?” Mayer 
wanted to know. 

“You tell him, Frank,” Sullivan 
said. “I’m afraid I’m not much good 
at teaching kindergarten.” 

Captain Brink grinned and ex- 
plained, “Wok is the Martian name 
for a species of dairy cattle. The 
brutes have never been thoroughly 
domesticated. They are half wild and 
unspeakably filthy. The work of herd- 
ing them and milking them is so 
odious and so hazardous that no free- 
born Martian can be hired to do it, 
no matter how high the wages may 
be. That is one reason why there is 
such an active market for slaves here 
on Mars. I understand that very few 
of the slaves who are forced to do 
this work live for more than a few 
months after they are drafted into 
the wok stables.” 

“How horrible!” Mayer exclaimed. 
Then, turning to Sullivan, he asked : 
“Are you sure Miss Andersen is at 
Vanrab?” 

“Nothing is absolutely certain,” 
Sullivan hedged. “But I’m sure enough 
to give you odds of ten to one if you 
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feel like, placing a bet that she isn’t 
there.” 

Ignoring the challenge, Dan de- 
manded: “How did you find out all 
this?” 

“Merely by keeping my ears open,” 
Jimmy told him. “I can understand 
the Martian language as well as I can 
Terrestrial — better in fact than some 
of the so-called Earth-lingo that I 
sometimes hear masquerading as the 
mother-tongue. These Martian black- 
guards are notoriously voluble and 
loudmouthed. All I had to do was lis- 
ten long enough and I got the whole 
story. As the mythological detective 
of yore used to say — it’s elementary, 
my dear Watson — quite elementary.” 

While his two assistants were talk- 
ing, Captain Brink had been prepar- 
ing the Cosmicraft for flight. 

“A. Z. for the take-off,” he said 
quietly and the next instant the space- 
ship was in the air. A few minutes 
later it alighted in a marsh about half 
a kilometer from the wok stables at 
Vanrab. 

“It’s up to you to figure out a plan 
for rescuing Miss Andersen, Jimmy,” 
Captain Brink ordered. “Take Dan 
with you. I’ll stay here and guard the 
Cosmicraft. It will soon be daylight 
so you’ll have to work fast.” 

“A. Z., Chief,” Sullivan responded 
as he handed Mayer a mysterious 
bundle without giving him any inkling 
of its contents. “Come on, Dan. Let’s 
get going.” 

As they entered the airlock, Cap- 
tain Brink called to them: “Just a 
minute, boys. Haven’t you forgotten 
something?” 

“I don’t think so, Chief,” was Sul- 
livan’s confident reply. 

“How are you going to find your 
way back to the Cosmicraft?” Brink 
asked. 

“Oh, I have that all figured out,” 



Sullivan told him. With a sly glance 
at Mayer, he added, “This time — with 
your kind permission — I shall depend 
entirely on my own resources. My 
method will be quite elementary. I 
shall blaze the trail with a radium 
pencil. Any objections, Chief?” 

Brink countered with another ques- 
tion : “Are you sure that will be safe?” 

“Why not?” 

“Suppose one of the Martains — or 
a party of them — sees the luminous 
marks and follows them to the space 
ship?” 

“I’ve thought of that too. I intend 
to place the marks on this side of the 
rocks along the trail so they will be 
visible only from the direction of the 
desert. It is very unlikely that any 
Martians would approach from that 
direction.” 

“A. Z., Jim,” Captain Brink smiled. 
“Good bye and good hunting!” 

B Y this time it was almost day- 
break, and the advance rays of 
the approaching sun were beginning 
to paint the dust-laden atmosphere of 
Mars with faint but grotesque streaks 
of color. Although no sign of life had 
yet appeared in the vicinity of the 
wok stables, the two space marines 
approaches their goal with prudent 
caution, taking full advantage of the 
scanty cover which was afforded by 
the rocks and sand dunes along the 
route. 

There was no Martian sentry on 
guard. Since everyone — including the 
slaves themselves — knew positively 
that escape was impossible, night 
guards were considered superfluous. 
Consequently Sullivan and Mayer 
were able to enter the slave barracks 
adjacent to the stables without the 
slightest difficulty. Both of them were 
prepared to witness scenes of horror 
and degradation, but what they ac- 
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tually saw was far worse than their 
direst expectations. Huddled together 
amid unspeakable filth, like pigs in 
the stock pens of a space-freighter, 
were several hundred miserable crea- 
tures who looked and behaved and 
smelled more like animals than like 
human beings. Most of the slaves were 
slumbering but their pain-seared 
faces and cramp-twisted bodies 
showed clearly that even in sleep they 
were suffering the torments of cold, 
hunger and disease. 

In addition to being fetidly noise- 
some, the place was unpleasantly 
noisy. From all directions came 
moans and hisses and snorts which 
were more beastly than human. One 
snore in particular boomed forth with 
such cacophonous resonance that it 
seemed to stand out from all the others 
like a tuba solo in an orchestra of 
bagpipes. 

Grasping Mayer’s wrist, Lieutenant 
Sullivan whispered: “Listen to that 
snore, Dan.” 

“I can hear it without listening,” 
Mayer replied as he clapped his 
heavily gloved hands over his ears. 

“It sounds familiar,” Sullivan in- 
sisted. “I’m sure I have heard that 
snore somewhere before.” 

“And you may be equally certain 
that there couldn’t be another like it 
in the universe,” Mayer assured him. 

“That’s just what I’m athinking,” 
Sullivan agreed as he waded through 
the muck and straw, trying with diffi- 
culty to avoid stepping on the human 
rubbish which encumbered the filthy 
floor. At one of the recumbant figures 
he kneeled, bringing his eyes close to 
the sleeper’s face in an effort to pene- 
trate the semi-darkness. 

Looking up at Mayer, Sullivan 
whispered: “It’s he, A. Z.” 

“Who is it?” Dan asked softly. 



“Captain Hawkins. He’s a space 
marine. Disappeared from Ganymede 
about two months ago. Suspected of 
deserting, but all his friends, includ- 
ing myself, knew better. Looks like 
this is a break for us as well as for 
him.” And he shook the sleeper 
roughly. 

No response. 

Bringing his mouth close to the 
man’s ear, Sullivan commanded: 
“Wake up, A1 ! Wake up !” 

Still the captain continued to snore. 

Finally Sullivan clapped his right 
palm over the sleeper’s mouth, while 
with his left hand he squeezed his 
nostrils, thus shutting off his breath. 

With a noise which resembled the 
gurgle of a love-sick sea-lion, Captain 
Hawkins awoke and sat up. 

“Sh-h-h” Lieutenant Sullivan cau- 
tioned him. “You know me, Al. I’m 
Jimmy Sullivan come to save you 
from this vile hole.” 

With the sort of inflections he 
might have used in a fashionable 
drawing room, Hawkins said : “Lieu- 
tenant James Sullivan ! Fawncy meet- 
ing you here, of all places.” 

Thumping him affectionately on his 
rag-clad back, Sullivan exclaimed : 
“You’re the same old Al, I see. Now 
listen to me closely and work fast, 
for there isn’t a second to lose. Pick 
out four or five Earthmen whom you 
know you can trust. Wake them at 
once and bring them over to the north- 
west corner of the building — the one 
furthest from the door. I’ll tell them 
what to do.” 

When they reached the indicated 
corner, Sullivan told Mayer to open 
the package which he had been carry- 
ing. Complying with this order, Dan 
discovered that the bundle contained 
twenty needle guns. Although these 
weapons were scarcely larger than a 
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man’s thumb and index finger, each 
of them was capable of firing a thou- 
sand shots without reloading. The 
tiny needle-like bullets were made of 
toxite, a metal which was harder than 
glass, tougher than steel and more 
poisonous than aconite. Projected by 
minute charges of a super-explosive 
called radatomite, one of these minute 
bullets could stop the charge of an 
elephant at a range of fifty meters or 
more. 

T HE five creatures that Captain 
Hawkins led to the corner of the 
barrack-room a few minutes later 
were a disreputable looking gang. Tat- 
tered and dirty, shivering with cold, 
their eyes still heavy with fatigue, 
they hardly looked capable of leading 
a revolt against the ruthlessly for- 
midable forces of the Martain slave- 
drivers. But Sullivan, expert as he 
was in evaluating human character, 
was able to penetrate the superficial 
disguises with which their abjectness 
and haggardness had clothed them, 
and he quickly perceived that Haw- 
kins had selected wisely and well. 

Speaking softly but clearly in 
Espevolapuk, the language which all 
Earthmen understood, Lieutenant 
Sullivan said: “I take it for granted 
that if you thought you had a good 
chance to escape alive from this miser- 
able hole, you would much rather run 
the risk of being killed in the act of 
fighting your way out than remain 
here where you are cerain to die hor- 
rible deaths anyway. What do you 
say, fellows — am I right?” 

Unanimous murmurs of assent as- 
sured him that he was. 

“A. Z., Earthmen. Here’s the plot. 
To each of you I'm going to give three 
of these poison needle guns. Whether 
you are familiar with them or not, 
you can easily use them. All you do 



is point in the direction you want to 
shoot and squeeze the trigger. One of 
these guns is more than a match for 
a Martian electrolysis gun — provid- 
ing of course that you shoot first. 

“The time set for a revolt is sun- 
down this evening. That will give you 
the advantage of escaping under the 
cover of darkness. Captain Hawkins 
will give the signal by whistling 
through his fingers. When you hear 
this whistle each of you, with as many 
assistants as you can recruit in the 
meantime, will turn on the nearest 
Martian guard and tie him up. Try 
to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, but 
if any one of the guards makes a 
move to use his gun or to signal for 
help, shoot him instantly. 

“Between now and sundown, we de- 
pend on you to pass the word around 
among your fellow slaves. Each of you 
is to keep one of the guns yourself 
and give the others to two of your 
companions on whom you know you 
can rely. It is hardly necessary for 
me to tell you that you must be ex- 
tremely cautious so that none of the 
guards will suspect the plot. Is that 
all clear?” 

One of the slaves, a huge, bearded 
brute of a man with a horribly dis- 
teded abdomen — obviously the result 
of an encounter with a Martian elec- 
trolysis gun — growled: “Suppose we 
do kill or tie up the guards, how are 
we going to get away from this Hell- 
on-Mars ?” 

“It will be up to you five men to 
figure that out,” Sullivan told him. 
“You know more about this planet 
and the habits of the inhabitants than 
I do. I’ll be absolutely frank with you 
and tell you that we have a space- 
ship hidden near here but it is a small 
one — only large enough for the par- 
ticular ones we came here to rescue. 
Perhaps that sounds a bit selfish, but 
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you should realize that we didn’t have 
to let you fellows in on the plot and 
by doing as we have, we may be 
jeopardizing our own safety.” 

“I appreciate that,” the slave an- 
swered. “But if you can’t help us in 
the getaway, perhaps you can give us 
a suggestion or two as to how we can 
help ourselves.” 

“Gladly,” Sullivan responded. “I 
notice that there are several Martian 
airmobiles parked near the stables. It 
ought to be a simple matter for you 
fellows to commander these ships and 
fly to Menfol. Perhaps you already 
know that Zurek keeps his slaving 
space-craft here. If you work fast, 
you ought to be able to surprise Zurek 
and his band of blackguards. There 
must be someone among you who 
knows how to operate a space-ship. 
How about it?” 

“I used to be a pilot for the Solar 
System Space-Freight Corporation,” 
one of the men said. 

“And I am a graduate space navi- 
gator,” another whispered huskily. 

“There you are!” Lieutenant Sulli- 
van exclaimed. “Are there any other 
questions?” 

The five men shook their heads and 
Sullivan went on, “Hail, Earthmen! 
Each of you take three of these guns 
and hide them under your garments. 
Remember you are the appointed lead- 
ers and the fate of all your compan- 
ions depends on how well you do your 
parts. And now — good hunting to all 
of you !” 

“Good hunting to you, Lieutenant !” 
they murmured in unison and slinked 
back to their sleeping places. 

When they had left, Hawkins, who 
had of course remained behind, said, 
“Any special instructions for me, 
Jim?” 

Ignoring the question, Sullivan 



asked, “Do you know Ingeborg An- 
dersen?” 

“Never met the lady,” Hawkins an- 
swered. “But her name sounds inter- 
esting. Who is she?” 

Before Sullivan had time to answer 
this question. Ensign Mayer did it for 
him : “She’s the daughter of Lars An- 
dersen, the Christian missionary on 
Ganymede. Together with some na- 
tive Ganymedians she was abducted 
about a week ago. We have reason to 
believe that she was brought here.” 

“That’s quite possible,” Hawkins 
told him. “A new bunch of slaves ar- 
rived the day before yesterday. I be- 
lieve that part of them were Gany- 
medians. Perhaps Miss Andersen was 
among them. I was working in the 
wok pastures at the time so I couldn’t 
be certain. Why do you ask about her 
in particular?” 

“She’s the one we came here to 
save,” Mayer replied. 

“A very special friend of Dan’s,” 
Sullivan explained. 

“I see. Sorry I can’t help you lo- 
cate her,” the captain deplored. 

“Our most important job is to find 
Ingeborg,” Mayer stated. “Do you 
mind if I hunt for her now, Jim?” 

“A. Z,” the lieutenant consented. 
“But you must be very careful. The 
work horn is liable to sound almost 
any minute now, and you mustn’t let 
any of the Martian guards see you.” 

“I’ll be careful,” the ensign prom- 
ised as he started the almost endless 
task of minutely examining the faces 
of the innumerable sleeping slaves. 

While he was doing this, Sullivan 
told Hawkins about the invisible 
space-ship and the luminous blaze- 
marks which he hoped would guide 
them back to it. 

“Try to get as close to this building 
as you can before you give the signal,” 
he directed. “Dan and I will be hid- 
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ing inside the barrack room. Mean- 
while, during the feeding and rest 
periods, see if you can locate Miss An- 
dersen. She’s a very beautiful blonde, 
with honey colored hair, blue eyes and 
a fair complexion.” 

“A very rare combination now- 
adays,” was Albert’s comment. “She 
ought to be easy to find.” 

“A. Z. When you find her, try to 
tell her about the impending revolt. 
Give her one of your needle guns and 
tell her to use it if necessary and to 
meet us at the west entrance of this 
building. Be there yourself of course. 
During the fighting and the resulting 
confusion it ought to be easy for us 
to make our way to our space ship 
and merrily start on our journey back 
to Ganymede. Do you intergrate with 
me?” 

“I check,” Hawkins wrung his com- 
rade’s hand and grinned: “Guess I’d 
better crawl back in my luxurious 
couch. Good hunting, Jimmy Boy !” 

CHAPTER VII 
Mayer’s Rash Attack 

T HOUGH he searched with fran- 
tic haste, Mayer was not able to 
inspect more than one-tenth of 
the sleeping slaves before the raucous 
note of the workhorn forced him to 
hurry back to the corner where Sulli- 
van had already buried himself be- 
neath a heap of evil smelling straw. 
Dan lost no time in doing likewise. 

From the sounds which filtered 
through the bedding, the two space 
marines inferred that the slaves were 
bestirring themselves and filing out of 
the barrack room. They could hear 
the muffled shouts of the Martian 
slave-drivers, accompanied by the 
cracking of their cruel whips which, 
even through the thick, mud walls 



of the building, sounded like rifle 
shots. 

Presently the noise became louder, 
indicating that two or more of the 
slave-drivers had entered the barrack 
room. Closer and closer came their 
coarse laughter and ribald shouts. 
Though Dan did not understand 
a word of Martian, he sensed cor- 
rectly that their conversation con- 
sisted principally of profanity and 
obscenity. 

“What are they saying?” He whis- 
pered into the ear of Sullivan, who 
was lying beside him. 

“They’re counting the corpses.” 
Sullivan replied softly. “Apparently 
they have placed bets on the number 
of slaves who will be dumped into the 
grave-canyon this morning. So far 
the score is seven to nothing.” 

Just then a whip cracked spitefully. 
It was followed by a pitiful scream. 
A woman’s voice, speaking in the 
Earth language, began to whimper: 
“Please leave me alone. I’m ill, I tell 
you — so ill that I can’t even stand on 
my feet. Please don’t force me to 
work in those horrible stables today. 
I’d do it if I could — but I’m so weak 
and so sick that I just can’t do it.” 

The only answer was another crack 
of the whip, followed by a vile Mar- 
tian oath. 

Mayer, his voice trembling with 
emotion, whispered, “That sounded 
like Ingeborg’s voice.” Oblivious of 
the risk he was taking, he sat up. For- 
tunately the pile of straw above him 
still concealed his head and the room 
was so dimly lighted that the move- 
ment was not noticed by the guards. 

Catching one of his wrists, Sullivan 
cautioned: “Steady, Dan. One false 
move now may spoil everything.” 

But Mayer gave no heed to the 
warning. 
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"It is Ingeborg,” he cried as he 
wrenched his arm free and leaped to 
his feet, hurling himself furiously at 
the two gigantic Martians. 

Impelled by a sort of Berserker 
rage, his fists flew out with astonish- 
ing speed and force. The two Mar- 
tians were completely taken by sur- 
prise and, huge as they were, both of 
them went down under Dan’s fierce 
onslaught. 

One of them got up again and 
reached for his weapon but Mayer 
beat him to the draw and covered him 
with his needle-gun. Thus, for a mo- 
ment at least, he gained command of 
the situation. How to make use of this 
temporary advantage was quite an- 
other matter. As he stood there, 
brandishing his gun, wondering what 
to do next and feeling very foolish, 
his problem solved itself in a rather 
unexpected and disastrous manner. 
There was a swishing sound and the 
gun was neatly flicked out of his hand. 
Unperceived by Mayer, a third Mar- 
tian had sneaked up behind him 
and, with remarkable accuracy, had 
struek the pistol with the end of 
his long whip. The lash cracked a 
second time and Mayer’s arms were 
pinioned to his sides by its python- 
like coils. 

A whistle shrilled and a few sec- 
onds later another Martian, apparent- 
ly an officer, entered the barrack room. 
With excited words and gestures, the 
slave drivers explained the situation 
to him. 

Speaking in broken Espevolapuk, 
the officer asked Mayer who he was 
and what he was doing there. 

Mayer did not answer. 

“How did you get here?” the Mar- 
tian demanded. 

No response. 

“Where are your companions?” 



“I have no companions,” Dan Bed. 
“I came here alone.” 

“Where did you come from?” 
Silence was the only answer. 

“So!” the officer roared. “You re- 
fuse to talk, do you? We’ll see about 
that.” Then he said something in 
Martian to his men. They seized 
Mayer and dragged him outside. 

F ROM his hiding place Lieutenant 
Sullivan had witnessed Mayer’s 
rash attack and his subsequent arrest. 
It took a great deal of will power for 
him to restrain his natural impulse 
to help his pal. Fortunately for both 
of them, many years of active cam- 
paigning as a space marine had 
schooled Sullivan in the highly essen- 
tial virtue of self-control. Even when 
he heard the Martian officer order his 
men to throw the Earthman into what 
probably was a torture chamber, he 
managed to hold himself in cheek, 
realizing as he did that there would 
Ipe little hope of rescuing Miss Ander- 
sen if he too became a prisoner. 

Although Mayer’s attack on the 
slave drivers had seemed rashly futile, 
it did accomplish one thing: It di- 
verted the Martians’ attention away 
from Miss Andersen, and, for a while 
at least, made them forget to molest 
her. 

As soon as they had left the bar- 
rack-room, Sullivan took advantage 
of this contingency. Worming his 
way cautiously across the straw-lit- 
tered floor, he crawled to the place 
where the missionary’s daughter lay 
moaning and weeping on her miser- 
able bed. 

“Miss Andersen!” he whispered. 
She raised her head with an effort, 
gazing at him through eyes which 
burned with pain and terror. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” he said in 
a low soothing voice. “I am Lieu- 
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tenant Sullivan of the space marines. 
We have come to save you and take 
you back to Ganymede.” 

Scarcely seeming to comprehend, 
she moaned, “Dan! What’s going to 
happen to him?” 

Though he was as much concerned 
about his friend’s fate as she was, 
Sullivan tried to reassure her by say- 
ing : “Don’t worry about Dan. He can 
look after himself. The Martians cer- 
tainly will not kill him. They know 
that he is more valuable to them alive 
than dead. He’ll be kept imprisoned 
for only a few hours more or less. At 
sun-down the slaves are going to 
revolt, and Dan of course will be 
rescued.” Then he briefly outlined 
to her the plan which he had for- 
mulated to outwit the Martian slave 
drivers. 

Like all space marines, Sullivan 
was a graduate physician and he car- 
ried with him as part of his regular 
equipment a compact but remarkably 
complete medicine case and first aid 
kit. 

Ingeborg’s ailment was easy to 
diagnose. It was the sickness from 
which practically all of the wok-slaves 
eventually died and which for that 
reason was called “Slave fever.” 

Sullivan administered a dose of 
Zonine, an alkaloid which was made 
from the bark of a Venerian tree, fol- 
lowed by a powerful but non-habit- 
forming stimulant. Within a few min- 
utes her fever had subsided and her 
strength began to flow back into her 
wasted limbs. 

Cognizant that he could do no more 
for her until evening and reluctant to 
risk being discovered, Sullivan then 
crawled back to his hiding place in the 
corner and spent the rest of the day 
in the most unpleasant way a man of 
his type possibly could — namely in 
doing nothing. 



CHAPTER Vin 

The Revolt of the Slaves 

U NDER the able leadership of 
Captain Hawkins, the revolt 
of the wok slaves took the 
Martians completely by surprise. 
When they found themselves staring 
into the small but formidable barrels 
of the needle guns, most of the slave 
guards surrendered and were quickly 
bound and gagged. Only one of them, 
apparently the commanding officer, 
was courageous enough to put up a 
fight. He died with merciful speed — 
a dozen poisoned needles in his ab- 
domen. Others tried to run away in 
the direction of the signal station, but 
they were slain before they had time 
to televise for help. 

As soon as he was sure that all the 
guards had been disposed of, Captain 
Hawkins hurried to the corner of the 
barrack building, where he had agreed 
to meet Sullivan. He found the lieu- 
tenant waiting for him at the ap- 
pointed rendezvous. 

“Sorry, Jimmy,” he panted. “I’ve 
had my eyes peeled all day without 
catching a single glimpse of anyone 
who could possibly be Miss Andersen. 
Looks like your expedition is a fizzle 
so far as rescuing her is concerned — 
that is, unless a miracle happens.” 
“The miracle has already hap- 
pened,” Sullivan said. Then he told 
Hawkins what had occurred in the 
barrack room that morning. 

“And where is Dan now?” Albert 
asked. 

“That’s for me to find out,” said 
Sullivan. “I’m afraid it’s going to be 
a tough job to locate him in this maze 
of buildings — especially at night.” 
“Haven’t you any idea where to look 
for him?” 

“The only clue I have is the com- 
mand which the officer gave to the 
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slave drivers who captured Dan.” 
“What did he say to them?” 

“I’m not absolutely certain but I 
thought he told his men to throw Dan 
into something or another. It sounded 
like — but I’m sure I was mistaken.” 
“Spill it,” Hawkins demanded. 
“What did it sound like?” 

To which Sullivan replied, “The 
Martian word for silo.” 

“That’s all I want to know,” 
Hawkins exclaimed. 

“You mean you know where Dan 
is?” Sullivan asked anxiously. 

“Yes. And if he’s still alive we’ll 
have him out in two shakes of a me- 
teor’s tail. It’s a good thing you heard 
that word ‘silo,’ ” Hawkins added. 
“Otherwise we probably never would 
have found him.” 

In the fast waning twilight, he led 
the way to a remote corner of the wok 
farm. With his feet he explored the 
filth which strewed the ground, finally 
locating a slab of stone. This he quick- 
ly removed, disclosing a Cimerian pit 
from which a musty, putrid smell 
emanated. 

“This is what the Martians call a 
silo,” he whispered. “It’s just a huge 
pit dug in the ground. They use it 
for storing wok fodder. It’s a lucky 
break that I had the job of emptying 
this silo the day before yesterday. 
Otherwise I shouldn’t have known 
about it.” 

But Sullivan wasn’t listening. He 
was down on his knees, yelling into 
that horribly ominous pit: “Hi, Dan! 
Are you down there, Dan 7 ” His words 
came rumbling back to him like a peal 
of distant thunder. 

Wth the reverberation was mingled 
a feeble cry which sounded as if it 
came from the very bowels of the 
planet. Sullivan couldn’t understand 
the muffled words, but he recognized 
the voice of his pal. 



“It’s Dan, A. Z. ! he rejoiced. “For 
God’s sake, let us — ” 

But Captain Hawkins was already 
hurrying to the stables from which he 
promptly emerged carrying a coil of 
rope. A moment later they hauled 
Dan to safety. He was weak and hag- 
gard and he reeked to high heaven 
but otherwise seemed unharmed by 
his terrible ordeal. 

By this time the Bedlam which had 
marked the revolt of the slaves had 
subsided. From the humming of the 
airmobile motors, the three space ma- 
rines surmised that all the slaves who 
had survived the battle had escaped. 

Quickly they returned to the bar- 
rack room, where Lieutenant Sullivan 
located Miss Andersen and carried 
her out in his muscular arms. The 
frigid blackness of the Martian night 
enveloped them; but, thanks to the 
luminous blaze-marks, they had no 
difficulty in finding their way back to 
the Cosmicraft. 

As soon as they were all inside the 
ship, Captain Brink shoved off and 
headed for Menfol. As he approached 
the slavers’ lair, he turned on the 
search beam, which drenched the 
ground with Q-rays. Slightly higher 
in frequency than ultra-violet emana- 
tions, this beam was utterly invisible 
to ordinary vision; but to the flyer’s 
teleview with its super-sensitive filters 
and screens, the scene below was bril- 
liantly illluminated. 

In the objective of this marvelous 
device, Captain Brink witnessed the 
final episode of the wok-slave’s revolt. 
The ground was already strewn with 
scores of motionless bodies. Sprawled 
in grotesque postures, which only 
death could sculpture, they told an 
eloquent tale of the furious battle 
which had just taken place. Brink was 
gratified to observe that most of the 
corpses were Martians. 
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Only one of the slavers was still on 
his feet. From his massive build and 
his carefully braided beard, Brink 
easily identified him as the notorious 
leader, Zurek. 

Armed with two of the dreaded 
electrolysis guns and standing with 
his back to the huge hull of the 
Krovenka space-ship, Zurew was put- 
ting up a terrific fight against hope- 
less odds. From his point of vantage 
in the air, Captain Brink saw three 
Terrestrials with make-shift shovels, 
who seemed to be burrowing beneath 
the space-ship’s rotund belly. This 
mysterious activity was clarified a 
moment later when a man’s head cau- 
tioutiously emerged, only a few deci- 
meters from the unsuspecting Mar- 
tian. 

So clear was the image in the tele- 
view that Brink could easily distin- 
guish the lemon-colored skin and lynx- 
like eyes of a Japanese laborer. Worm- 
ing his way out of the burrow, the un- 
dersized Oriental hurled himself at 
the gigantic Martian. The surprise 
was successful, and the Jap was able 
to clamp an age-old Jiu Jitsu hold 
on Zurek’s right arm, forcing him to 
drop one of his electrolysis guns. In- 
stantly the weapon was snatched up 
by a burley negro, who fired point- 
blank at the Martian’s expansive ab- 
domen. 

A frightful, anguished expression 
distorted Zurek’s beastly features, and 
his body began to bulge and swell, like 
lava in the crater of an erupting vol- 
cano. Seasoned warrier as he was, 
Captain Brink found this sight too 
grewsome for even his strong stomach 



to stand, so he quickly snapped off the 
teleview. 

“Well,” he remarked, “the code of 
the Earth Republic Space Navy makes 
no provision for reprisals, and the 
thought of revenge is contrary to 
our religious principles — nevertheless 
there is some satisfaction in knowing 
that Zurek and his gang of black- 
guards have gotten what was coming 
to them — don’t you think so, Al?” 

The only answer was an ear-tortur- 
ing snore. Curled up in one of 
the hammocks, Hawkins had already 
embarked on his favorite vocation — 
that of catching up on his back- 
sleep. 

Captain Brink turned in the con- 
trol seat and glanced at the other oc- 
cupants of the space-ship. Sullivan 
was also assiduously engaged in rid- 
ing his hobby. So absorbed was he 
in attempting to put his three dimen- 
sional puzzle together, that he ob- 
viously had not even heard the Cap- 
tain’s remark. 

As for Miss Andersen and David 
Mayer, they were seated side by side 
at the extreme after end of the cabin. 
Gazing into each other’s eyes with the 
intensely fervent ardor of young love, 
they had retired into an intimate, pri- 
vate world of their own. Never in his 
long and eventful life had Captain 
Brink seen two lovers who were so 
completely lost in each other. 

“Oh, well,” Captain Brink sighed, 
as he again turned his attention to 
the controls of his beloved space-ship : 
“There seems to be nothing for me to 
do but talk to myself. It’s too bad I’m 
such a beastly bore.” 



The End 
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Devolution 

By EDMOND HAMILTON 

Edmond Hamilton has long ranked as one of AMAZING STORIES favorite 
writers and in this narration an entirely original turn is given to the events 

as they succeed. 



R OSS had ordinarily the most 
even of tempers, but four days 
of canoe travel in the wilds of 
North Quebec had begun to rasp it. 
On this, their fourth stop on the bank 
of the river to camp for the night, he 
lost control and for a few moments 
stood and spoke to his two compan- 
ions in blistering terms. 

His black eyes snapped and his 
darkly unshaven handsome young 
face worked as he spoke. The two 
biologists listened to him without re- 
ply at first. Gray’s blond young coun- 
tenance was indignant but Woodin, 
the older biologist, just listened im- 
passively with his gray eyes level on 
Ross’ angry face. 

When Ross stopped for breath, 
Woodin’s calm voice struck in. “Are 
you finished?” 

Ross gulped as though about to re- 
sume his tirade, then abruptly got 
hold of himself. “Yes, I’m finished,” 
he said sullenly. 

“Then listen to me,” said Woodin, 
like a middle-aged father admonish- 
ing a sulky child. 

“You’re working yourself up over 
nothing. Neither Gray nor I have 
made one complaint yet. Neither of us 
have once said that we disbelieve 
what you told us.” 

“You haven’t said you disbelieve, 
no!” Ross exclaimed with anger sud- 
denly reflaring. “But don’t you sup- 
pose I can tell what you’re thinking?” 



“You think I told you a fairy story 
about the things I saw from my plane, 
don’t you? You think I dragged you 
two up here on the wildest wild-goose 
chase, to look for incredible creatures 
that could never have existed. You be- 
lieve that, don’t you?” 

“Ob, damn these mosquitoes !” said 
Gray, slapping viciously at his neck 
and staring with unfriendly eyes at 
the aviator. 

Woodin took command. “We’ll go 
over this after we’ve made camp. Jim, 
get out the duffle-bags. Ross, will you 
rustle firewood?” 

They both glared at him and at 
each other but grudgingly they 
obeyed. The tension eased for the 
time. 

By the time darkness fell on the 
little riverside clearing, the canoe 
was drawn up on the bank, their trim 
little balloon-silk tent had been erect- 
ed, and a fire crackled in front of it. 
Gray fed the fire with fat knots of 
pine while Woodin cooked over it 
coffee, hot cakes and the inevitable 
bacon. 

The firelight wavered feebly up to- 
ward the tall trunks of giant hem- 
locks that walled the little clearing 
on three sides. It lit up their three 
khaki-clad, stained figures and the 
irregular white block of the tent. It 
gleamed out there on the riffles of the 
McNorton, chuckling softly as it 
flowed on toward the Little Whale. 
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He stood there in the circle of the glistening monsters, his hands and body trembling violently. 
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They ate silently, and as wordlessly 
cleaned the pans with bunches of 
grass. Woodin got his pipe going, the 
other two lit crumpled cigarettes, and 
then they sprawled for a time by the 
fire, listening to the chuckling, whis- 
pering river-sounds, the sighing 
sough of the higher hemlock branches, 
the lonesome cheeping of insects. • 

Woodin finally knocked his pipe out 
on his bootheel and sat up. 

“All right,” he said, “now we’ll 
settle this argument we were having.” 

Ross looked a little shamefaced. “I 
guess I got too hot about it,” he said 
subduedly. Then added, “But all the 
same, you fellows do more than half 
disbelieve me.” 

Woodin shook his head calmly. “No, 
we don’t, Ross. When you told us that 
you’d seen creatures unlike anything 
ever heard of while flying over this 
wilderness, Gray and I both believed 
you.” 

“If we hadn’t, do you think two 
busy biologists would have dropped 
their work to come up here with you 
into these unending woods and look 
for the things you saw?” 

“I know, I know,” said the aviator 
unsatisfiedly. “You think I saw some- 
thing queer and you’re taking a 
chance that it will be worth the 
trouble of coming up here after.” 

“But you don’t believe what I've 
told you about the looks of the things. 
You think that sounds too queer to be 
true, don’t you ?” 

For the first time Woodin hesitated 
in answering. “After all, Ross,” he 
said indirectly, “one’s eyes can play 
tricks when you’re only glimpsing 
things for a moment from a plane a 
mile up.” 

“Glimpsing them?” echoed Ross. “I 
tell you, man, I saw them as clearly 
as I see you. A mile up, yes, but I had 



my big binoculars with me and was 
using them when I saw them. 

“It was near here, too, just east 
of the forks of the McNorton and the 
Little Whale. I was streaking south 
in a hurry for I’d been three weeks 
up at that government mapping sur- 
vey on Hudson’s Bay. I wanted to 
place myself by the river forks so I 
brought my plane down a little and 
used my binoculars. 

“Then, down there in a clearing by 
the river, I saw something glisten and 
saw — the things. I tell you, they were 
incredible, but just the same I saw 
them clear! I forgot all about the 
river-forks in the moment or two I 
stared down at them. 

“They were big, glistening things 
like heaps of shining jelly, so trans- 
lucent that I could see the ground 
through them. There were at least a 
dozen of them and when I saw them 
they were gliding across that little 
clearing, a floating, flowing move- 
ment. 

“Then they disappeared under the 
trees. If there’d been a clearing big 
enough to land in within a hundred 
miles I’d have landed and looked for 
them, but there wasn’t and I had to 
go on. But I wanted like the devil to 
find out what they were and when 
I took the story to you two, you 
agreed to come up here by canoe to 
search for them. But I don’t think 
now you’ve ever fully believed me.” 

W OODIN looked thoughtfully 
into the fire. “I think you saw 
something queer, all right, some 
queer form of life. That’s why I was 
willing to come up on this search.” 
“But things such as you describe, 
jelly-like, translucent, gliding over 
the ground like that — there’s been 
nothing like that since the first pro- 
toplasmic creatures, the beginning of 
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life on earth, glided over our young 
world ages ago.” 

“If there were such things then, 
why couldn’t they have left descend- 
ants like them?” Ross argued. 

Woodin shook his head. “Because 
they all vanished ages ago, changed 
into different and higher forms of 
life, starting the great upward climb 
of life that has reached its height in 
man. 

“Those long-dead, single-celled pro- 
toplasmic creatures were the start, 
the crude, humble beginnings of our 
life. They passed away and their de- 
scendants were unlike them. We men 
are their descendants.” 

Ross looked at him, frowning. 
“But where did they come from in the 
first place, those first living things?” 

Again Woodin shook his head. 
“That is one thing we biologists do 
not know and can hardly speculate 
upon, the origin of those first proto- 
plasmic forms of life. 

“It’s been suggested that they rose 
spontaneously from the chemicals of 
earth, yet this is disproved by the fact 
that no such things rise spontaneous- 
ly now from inert matter. Their 
origin is still a complete mystery. 
But, however they came into exist- 
ence on earth, they were the first of 
life, our distant ancestors.” 

Woodin’s eyes were dreaming, the 
other two forgotten, as he stared into 
the fire, seeing visions. 

“What a glorious saga it is, that 
wonderful climb up from crude proto- 
plasm creatures to man ! A marvelous 
series of changes that has brought us 
from that first low form to our pres- 
ent splendor.” 

“And it might not have occurred on 
any other world but earth! For sci- 
ence is now almost sure that the cause 
of evolutionary mutations is the ra- 
diations of the radioactive deposits 



inside the earth, acting upon the 
genes of all living matter.” 

He caught a glimpse of Ross’ un- 
comprehending face, and despite his 
raptness smiled a little. 

“I can see that means nothing to 
you. I’ll try to explain. The germ-cell 
of every living thing on earth con- 
tains in it a certain number of small, 
rod-like things which are called 
chromosomes. 

“These chromosomes are made up 
of strings of tiny particles which we 
call genes. And each of these genes 
has a potent and different controlling 
effect upon the development of the 
creature that grows from that germ- 
cell. 

“Some of these genes control the 
creature’s color, some control his size, 
some the shape of his limbs, and so 
on. Every characteristic of the crea- 
ture is predetermined by the genes in 
its original germ-cell. 

“But now and then the genes in a 
germ-cell will be greatly different 
from the genes normal to that species, 
and when that is so, the creature that 
grows from that germ-cell will be 
greatly different from the fellow- 
creatures of its species. He will be, in 
fact, of an entirely new species. That 
is the way in which new species come 
into existence on earth, the method 
of evolutionary change. 

“Biologists have known this for 
some time and they have been search- 
ing for the cause of these sudden 
great changes, these mutations, as 
they are called. They have tried to 
find out what it is that affects the 
genes so radically. 

“They have found experimentally 
that X-Rays and chemical rays of 
various kinds, when turned upon the 
genes of a germ-cell, will change them 
greatly. And the creature that grows 
from that germ-cell will thus be a 
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greatly changed creature, a mutant. 

“Because of this, many biologists 
now believe that the radiation from 
the radioactive deposits inside earth, 
acting upon all the genes of every 
living thing on earth, are what cause 
the constant change of species, the 
procession of mutations, that has 
brought life up the evolutionary road 
to its present height. 

“That is why I say that on any 
other world but earth, evolutionary 
progress might never have happened. 
For it may be that no other world 
has similar radioactive deposits with- 
in it to cause by gene-effect the mu- 
tations. On any other world, the first 
protoplasmic things that began life 
might have remained forever the 
same, down through endless genera- 
tions. 

“How thankful we ought to be that 
it was not so on earth! That muta- 
tion after mutation has followed, life 
ever changing and progressing into 
new and higher species, until the first 
crude protoplasm things have ad- 
vanced through countless changing 
forms into the supreme achievement 
of man !” 

W OODIN’S enthusiasm had car- 
ried him away as he talked but 
now he stopped, laughing a little as 
he relit his pipe. 

“Sorry that I lectured you like a 
college freshman, Ross. But that’s my 
chief subject of thought, my idee fixe, 
that wonderful upward climb of life 
through the ages.” 

Ross was staring thoughtfully into 
the fire. “It does seem wonderful the 
way you tell it. One species changing 
into another, going higher all the 
time — ” 

Gray stood up by the fire and 
stretched. “Well, you two can wonder 
over it but this crass materialist is 



going to emulate his remote inverte- 
brate ancestors and return to a pros- 
trate position. In other words, I’m 
going to bed.” 

He looked at Ross, a doubtful grin 
on his blond young face, and said, 
“No hard feelings now, feller?” 

“Forget it,” the aviator grinned 
back. “The paddling was hard today 
and you fellows did look mighty skep- 
tical. 

“But you’ll see! To-morrow we’ll 
be at the forks of the Little Whale 
and then I’ll bet we won’t scout an 
hour before we run across those jelly- 
creatures.” 

“I hope so,” said Woodin yawning- 
ly. “Then we’ll see just how good your 
eyesight is from a mile up, and 
whether you’ve yanked two respect- 
able scientists up here for nothing.” 

Later as he lay in his blankets in 
the little tent, listening to Gray and 
Ross snore and looking sleepily out at 
the glowing fire embers, Woodin won- 
dered again about that. 

What had Ross actually seen in 
that fleeting glimpse from his speed- 
ing plane? Something queer, Woodin 
was sure of that, so sure that he’d 
come on this hard trip to find it. But 
what exactly? 

Not protoplasmic things such as he 
described. That couldn’t be, of course. 
Or could it? If things like that had 
existed once, why couldn’t they — 
couldn’t they — 

Woodin didn’t know he’d been 
sleeping until he was wakened by 
Gray’s cry. It wasn’t a nice cry, it 
was the hoarse yell of someone sud- 
denly assaulted by bone-freezing 
terror. 

He opened his eyes at that cry to 
see the Incredible looming against the 
stars in the open door of the tent. A 
dark, amorphous mass humped there 
in the opening, glistening all over in 
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the starlight, and gliding into the tent. 
Behind it were others like it. 

Things happened very quickly then. 
They seemed to Woodin to happen 
not consecutively but in a succession 
of swift, clicking scenes like the suc- 
cessive pictures of a motion picture 
film. 

Gray's pistol roared red flame at 
the first viscous monster entering the 
tent, and the momentary flash 
showed the looming, glistening bulk 
of the thing, and Gray’s panic-frozen 
face, and Ross clawing in his blankets 
for his pistol. 

T HEN that scene was over and 
instantly there was another one, 
Gray and Ross both stiffening sud- 
denly as though petrified, both falling 
heavily over. Woodin knew they were 
both dead now, but didn’t know how 
he knew it. The glistening monsters 
were coming on into the tent. 

He ripped up the wall of the tent 
and plunged out into the cold star- 
light of the clearing. He ran three 
steps, he didn’t know in what direc- 
tion, and then he stopped. He didn’t 
know why he stopped dead but he 
did. 

He stood there, his brain desper- 
ately urging his limbs to fly, but his 
limbs would not obey. He couldn’t 
even turn, could not move a muscle 
of his body. He stood, his face toward 
the starlit gleam of the river, stricken 
by a strange and utter paralysis. 

Woodin heard rustling, gliding 
movements in the tent behind him. 
Now from behind, there came into 
the line of his vision several of the 
glistening things. They were gather- 
ing around him, a dozen of them it 
seemed, and he now could see them 
quite clearly. 

They weren’t nightmares, no. They 
were real as real, poised here around 



him, humped, amorphous masses of 
viscous, translucent jelly. Each was 
about four feet tall and three in di- 
ameter, though their shapes kept con- 
stantly changing slightly, making di- 
mensions hard to guess. 

At the center of each translucent 
mass was a dark, disk-like blob or 
nucleus. There was nothing else to the 
creatures, no limbs or sense-organs. 
He saw that they could protrude 
pseudopods, though, for two, who 
held the bodies of Gray and Ross in 
such tentacles, were now bringing 
them out and laying them down be- 
side Woodin. 

Woodin, still quite unable to move 
a muscle, could see the frozen, twist- 
ed faces of the two men, and could 
see the pistols still gripped in their 
dead hands. And then as he looked 
on Ross’ face he remembered. 

The things the aviator had seen 
from his plane, the jelly-creatures 
they three had come north to search 
for, they were the monsters around 
him! But how had they killed Ross 
and Gray, how were they holding 
him petrified like this, who were 
they? 

“We will permit you to move but 
you must not try to escape.” 

Woodin’s dazed brain numbed fur- 
ther with wonder. Who had said those 
words to him? He had heard nothing, 
yet he had thought he heard. 

“We will let you move but you must 
not attempt to escape or harm us.” 

He did hear those words in his 
mind, even though his ears heard no 
sound. And now his brain heard more. 

“We are speaking to you by trans- 
ference of thought impulses. Have 
you sufficient mentality to under- 
stand us?” 

Minds? Minds in these things? 
Woodin was shaken by the thought as 
he stared at the glistening monsters. 
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His thought apparently had 
reached them. “Of course we have 
minds,” came the thought answer 
into his brain. “We are going to let 
you move, now, but do not try to 
flee.” 

“I — I won’t try,” Woodin told 
himself mentally. 

At once the paralysis that held 
him abruptly lifted. He stood there 
in the circle of the glistening mon- 
sters, his hands and body trembling 
violently. 

There were ten of them, he saw 
now. Ten monstrous, humped masses 
of shining, translucent jelly, gathered 
around him like cowled and faceless 
genii come from some haunt of the 
unknown. One stood closer to him 
than the others, apparently spokes- 
man and leader. 

Woodin looked slowly around their 
circle, then down at his two dead 
companions. In the midst of the un- 
familiar terrors that froze his soul, he 
felt a sudden aching pity as he looked 
down at them. 

Came another strong thought into 
Woodin’s mind from the creature 
closest him. “We did not wish to kill 
them, we came here simply to cap- 
ture and communicate with the three 
of you. 

“But when we sensed that they 
were trying to kill us, we slew quick- 
ly. You, who did not try to kill us 
but fled, we harmed not.” 

“What — what do you want with us, 
with me?” Woodin asked. He whis- 
pered it through dry lips, as well as 
thinking it. 

There was no mental answer this 
time. The things stood unmoving, a 
silent ring of brooding, unearthly fig- 
ures. 

Woodin felt his mind snapping un- 
der the strain of silence and he asked 
the question again, screamed it. 



This time the mental answer came. 
“I did not answer, because I was 
probing your mentality to ascertain 
whether you are of sufficient intelli- 
gence to comprehend our ideas. 

“While your mind seems of an ex- 
ceptionally low order, it seems pos- 
sible that it can appreciate enough of 
what we wish to convey to understand 
us. 

“Before beginning, however, I 
warn you again that it is quite im- 
possible for you to escape or to harm 
any of us and that attempts to do so 
will result disastrously for you. It is 
apparent you know nothing of mental 
energy, so I will inform you that your 
two fellow-creatures were killed by 
the sheer power of our wills, and that 
your muscles were held unresponsive 
to your brain’s commands by the 
same power. By our mental energy we 
could completely annihilate your 
body, if we chose.” 

'T'HERE was a pause, and in that 
little space of silence Woodin’s 
dazed brain clutched desperately for 
sanity, for steadiness. 

Then came again that mental voice 
that seemed so like a real voice speak- 
ing in his brain. 

“We are children of a galaxy whose 
name, as nearly as it can be approxi- 
mated in your tongue, is Arctar. The 
galaxy of Arctar lies so many million 
light-years from this galaxy that it is 
far around the curve of the sphere of 
the three-dimensional cosmos. 

“We came to dominance in that 
galaxy long ages ago. For we were 
creatures who could utilize our mental 
energy for transport, for physical 
power, for producing almost any 
effect we required. Because of this we 
rapidly conquered and colonized that 
galaxy, travelling from sun to sun 
without need of any vehicle. 
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“Having brought all the matter of 
the galaxy Arctar under our control, 
we looked out upon the realms be- 
yond. There are approximately a 
thousand million galaxies in the 
three-dimensional cosmos, and it 
seemed fitting to us that we should 
colonize them all so that all the mat- 
ter in the cosmos should in time be 
brought under our control. 

“Our first step was to proliferate 
our numbers so as to multiply our 
number to that required for the great 
task of colonization of the cosmos. 
This was not difficult since of course, 
reproduction with us is a matter of 
mere fission. When the requisite num- 
ber of us were ready, they were di- 
vided into four forces. 

“Then the whole sphere of the 
three-dimensional cosmos was quar- 
tered out among those four forces. 
Each was to colonize its division of 
the cosmos and so in their tremendous 
hosts they set out from Arctar, in 
four different directions. 

“A part of one of these forces came 
to this galaxy of yours eons ago and 
spread out deliberately to colonize all 
its habitable worlds. All this took 
great lengths of time, of course, but 
our lives are of length vastly exceed- 
ing yours, and we comprehend that 
racial achievement is everything and 
individual achievement is nothing. In 
the colonization of this galaxy, a force 
of several million Arctarians came to 
this particular sun and, finding but 
this one planet of its nine nearer 
worlds habitable, settled here. 

“Now it has been the rule that the 
colonists of all these worlds through- 
out the cosmos have kept in communi- 
cation with the original home of our 
race, the galaxy Arctar. In that way, 
our people, who now hold the whole 
cosmos, are able to concentrate at one 
point all their knowledge and power, 



and from that point go forth com- 
mands that shape great projects for 
the cosmos. 

“But from this world no communi- 
cations have ever been received since 
shortly after the force of colonizing 
Arctarians came here. When this was 
first noted the matter was deferred, it 
being thought that within a few more 
million years report would surely be 
made from this world too. But still 
no word came, until after more than 
a thousand million years of this si- 
lence the directing council at Arctar 
ordered an expedition sent to this 
world to ascertain the reason for such 
silence on the part of its colonists. 

“We ten form that expedition and 
we started from one of the worlds of 
the sun you call Sirius, a short dis- 
tance from your own sun, where we 
too are colonists. We were ordered to 
come with full speed to this world and 
ascertain why its colonists had made 
no report. So, wafting ourselves by 
mental energy through the void, we 
crossed the span from sun to sun and 
a few days ago arrived on your world. 

“Imagine our perplexity when we 
floated down here on your world ! In- 
stead of a world peopled in every 
square mile by Arctarians like our- 
selves, descended from the original 
colonists, a world completely under 
their mental control, we find a planet 
that is largely a wilderness of weird 
forms of life ! 

“We remained at this spot where 
we had landed and for some time sent 
our vision forth and scanned this 
whole globe mentally. And our per- 
plexity increased for never had we 
seen such grotesque and degraded 
forms of life as presented themselves 
to us. And not one Arctarian was to 
be seen on this whole planet. 

“This has sorely perplexed us, for 
what could have done away with the 
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Arctarians who colonized this world? 
Our mighty colonists and their de- 
scendants surely could never have 
been overcome and destroyed by the 
pitifully weak mentalities that now 
inhabit this globe. Yet where, when, 
are they? 

“That is why we sought to seize 
you and your companions. Low as we 
knew your mentalities must be, it 
seemed that surely even such as you 
would know what had become of our 
colonists who once inhabited this 
world.” 

The thought-stream paused a mo- 
ment, then raced into Woodin’s mind 
with a clear question. 

“Have you not some knowledge of 
what became of our colonists? Some 
clue as to their strange disap- 
pearance ?” 

The numbed biologist found him- 
self shaking his head slowly. “I never 
— I never heard before of such crea- 
tures as you, such minds. They never 
existed on earth that we know of, and 
we now know almost all of the his- 
tory of earth.” 

“Impossible !” exclaimed the 
thought of the Arctarian leader. 
“Surely you must have some knowl- 
edge of our mighty people if you 
know all the history of this planet.” 

From another Arctarian’s mind 
came a thought, directed at the leader 
but impinging indirectly on Woodin’s 
brain. 

“Why not examine the past of the 
planet through this creature’s brain 
and see what we can for ourselves ?” 

“An excellent idea !” exclaimed the 
leader. “His mentality will be easy 
enough to probe.” 

“What are you going to do?” cried 
Woodin shrilly, panic edging his 
voice. 

The answering thoughts were calm- 
ing, reassuring. “Nothing that will 



harm you in the least. We are simply 
going to probe into your racial past 
by unlocking the inherited memories 
of your brain. 

“In the unused cells of your brain 
lie impressed inherited racial memo- 
ries that go back to your remotest an- 
cestors. By our mental power of com- 
mand we shall make those buried 
memories temporarily dominant and 
vivid in your mind. 

“You will experience the same 
sensations, see the same scenes, that 
your remote ancestors of millions of 
years ago saw. And we, here around 
you, can read your mind as we now 
do, and so see what you are seeing, 
looking into the past of this planet. 

“There is no danger. Physically you 
will remain standing here but men- 
tally you will leap back across the 
ages. We shall first push your mind 
back to a time approximating that 
when our colonists came to this 
world, to see what happened to them.” 

N O sooner had this thought im- 
pinged on Woodin’s mind than 
the starlit scene around him, the 
humped masses of the Arctarians, 
suddenly vanished and his conscious- 
ness seemed whirling through gray 
mist. 

He knew that physically he was not 
moving yet mentally he had a sense 
of terrific velocity of motion. It was as 
though his mind was whirling across 
unthinkable gulfs, his brain expand- 
ing. 

Then abruptly the gray mists 
cleared. A strange new scene took 
hazy form inside Woodin’s mind. 

It was a scene that he sensed, not 
saw. By other senses than sight did 
it present itself to his mind, yet it was 
none the less real and vivid. 

He looked with those strange senses 
upon a strange earth, a world of gray 
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seas and harsh continents of rock 
without any speck of life upon them. 
The skies were heavily clouded and 
rain fell continually. 

Down upon that world Woodin felt 
himself dropping, with a host of 
weird companions. They were each an 
amorphous, glistening, single-celled 
mass, with a dark nucelus at its cen- 
ter. They were Arctarians and 
Woodin knew that he was an Arcta- 
rian, and that he had come with the 
others a long way through space to- 
ward this world. 

They landed in hosts upon the 
harsh and lifeless planet. They 
exerted their mentalities and by sheer 
telekinetic force of mental energy 
they altered the material world to suit 
them. They reared great structures 
and cities, cities that were not of 
matter but of thought. Weird cities 
built of crystallized mental energy. 

Woodin could not comprehend a 
millionth of the activities he sensed 
going on in those alien Arctarian 
cities of thought. He realized a vast 
ordered mass of inquiry, investiga- 
tion, experiment and communication, 
but all beyond his present human 
mind in motives and achievement. 
Abruptly all dissolved in gray mists 
again. 

The mists cleared almost at once 
and now Woodin looked on another 
scene. It was later in time, this one. 
And now Woodin saw that time had 
worked strange changes upon the 
hosts of Arctarians, of which he still 
was one. 

They had changed from unicellular 
to multicellular beings. And they were 
no longer all the same. Some were 
sessile, fixed in one spot, others mo- 
bile. Some betrayed a tendency to- 
ward the water, others toward the 
land. Something had changed the 
bodily form of the Arctarians as 



generations passed, branching them 
out in different lines. 

This strange degeneration of their 
bodies had been accompanied by a 
kindred degeneration of their minds. 
Woodin sensed that. In the thought- 
cities the ordered process of search 
for knowledge and power had become 
confusgd, chaotic. And the thought- 
cities themselves were vanishing, the 
Arctarians having no longer sufficient 
mental energy to maintain them. 

The Arctarians were trying to as- 
certain what was causing this strange 
bodily and mental degeneration in 
them. They thought it was something 
that was affecting the genes of their 
bodies, but what it was they could 
not guess. On no other world had they 
ever degenerated so! 

That scene passed rapidly into an- 
other much later. Woodin now saw 
the scene, for by then the ancestor, 
whose mind he looked through, had 
developed eyes. And he saw that the 
degeneration had now gone far, the 
Arctai-ians’ multicellular bodies more 
and more stricken by the diseases of 
complexity and diversification. 

r I ''HE last of the thought-cities now 
-*■ were gone. The once mighty 
Arctarians had become hideous, com- 
plex organisms degenerating ever 
further, some of them creeping and 
swimming in the waters, others fixed 
upon the land. 

They still had left some of the great 
original mentality of their ancestors. 
These monstrously-degenerated crea- 
tures of land and sea, living in what 
Woodin’s mind recognized as the late 
Paleozoic age, still made frantic and 
futile attempts to halt the terrible 
progress of their degradation. 

Woodin’s mind flashed into a scene 
later still, in the Mesozoic. Now the 
spreading degeneration had made of 
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the descendants of the colonists a still 
more horrible ' group of races. Great 
webbed and scaled and taloned crea- 
tures they were now, reptiles living 
in land and water. 

Even these incredibly-changed 
creatures possessed a faint remnant 
of their ancestors’ mental power. 
They made vain attempts to com- 
municate with Arctarians far on 
other worlds of distant suns, to ap- 
prise them of their plight. But their 
minds were now too weak. 

There followed a scene in the 
Cenozoic. The reptiles had become 
mammals, the downward progress of 
the Arctarians had gone farther. Now 
only the merest shreds of the original 
mentality remained in these degraded 
descendants. 

And now this pitiful posterity had 
produced a species even more foolish 
and lacking in mental power than 
any before, ground-apes that roamed 
the cold plains in chattering, quarrel- 
ling packs. The last shreds of Arcta- 
rian inheritance, the ancient instincts 
toward dignity and cleanliness and 
forebearance, had faded out of these 
creatures. 

And then a last picture filled 
Woodin’s brain. It was the world of 
the present day, the world he had 
seen through his own eyes. But now 
he saw and understood it as he never 
had before, a world in which de- 
generation had gone to the utmost 
limit. 

The apes had become even weaker 
bipedal creatures, who had lost almost 
every atom of inheritance of the old 
Arctarian mind. These creatures had 
lost, too, many of the senses which 
had been retained even by the apes 
before them. 

And these creatures, these humans, 
were now degenerating with increas- 



ing rapidity. Where at first they had 
killed like their animal forbears only 
for food, they had learned to kill 
wantonly. And had learned to kill 
each other in groups, in tribes, in na- 
tions and hemispheres. In the mad- 
ness of their degeneracy they slaugh- 
tered each other until earth ran with 
their blood. 

They were more cruel even than 
the apes who had preceded them, 
cruel with the utter cruelty of the 
mad. And in their progressive in- 
sanity they came to starve in the 
midst of plenty, to slay each other in 
their own cities, to cower beneath the 
lash of superstitious fears as no crea- 
tures had before them. 

They were the last terrible descen- 
dants, the last degenerated product, 
of the ancient Arctarian colonists 
who once had been kings of intellect. 
Now the other animals were almost 
gone. These, the last hideous freaks, 
would soon wind up the terrible story 
entirely by annihilating each other in 
their madness. 

W OODIN came suddenly to con- 
sciousness. He was standing in 
the starlight in the center of the 
riverside clearing. And around him 
still were poised the ten amorphous 
Arctarians, a silent ring. 

Dazed, reeling from that tremen- 
dous and awful vision that had passed 
through his mind with incredible 
vividness, he turned slowly from one 
to the other of the Arctarians. Their 
thoughts impinged on his brain, 
strong, somber, shaken by terrible 
horror and loathing. 

The sick thought of the Arctarian 
leader beat into Woodin’s mind. 

“So that is what became of our 
Arctarian colonists who came to this 
world ! They degenerated, changed 
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into lower and lower forms of life, 
until these pitiful insane things, who 
now swarm on this world, are their 
last descendants. 

“This world is a world of deadly 
horror! A world that somehow dam- 
ages the genes of our race’s bodies 
and changes them bodily and men- 
tally, making them degenerate fur- 
ther each generation. Before us we 
see the awful result.” 

The shaken thought of another 
Arctarian asked, “But what can we 
do now?” 

“There is nothing we can do,” ut- 
tered their leader solemnly. “This 
degeneration, this awful change, has 
gone too far for us ever to reverse it 
now. 

“Our intelligent brothers became 
on this poisoned world things of hor- 
ror and we cannot now turn back the 
clock and restore them from the de- 
graded things their descendants are.” 

Woodin found his voice and cried 
out thinly, shrilly. 

“It isn’t true !” he cried. “It’s all a 
lie, what I saw! We humans aren’t 
the product of downward devolution, 
we’re the product of ages of upward 
evolution! We must be, I tell you! 
Why, we wouldn’t want to live, I 
wouldn’t want to live, if that other 
tale was true. It can’t be true !” 

The thought of the Arctarian 
leader, directed at the other amor- 
phous shapes, reached his raving 
mind. 

It was tinged with pity, yet strong 
with a superhuman loathing. 

“Come, my brothers,” the Arcta- 
rian was saying to his fellows. “There 



is nothing we can do here on this 
soul-sickening world. 

“Let us go, before we too are 
poisoned and changed. And we will 
send warning to Arctar that this 
world is a poisoned world, a world 
of degeneration, so that never again 
may any of our race come here and 
go down the awful road that those 
others went down. 

“Come ! We return to our own sun.” 

The Arctarian leader’s humped 
shape flattened, assumed a disk-like 
form, then rose smoothly upward into 
the air. 

The others too changed and fol- 
lowed, in a group, and a stupefied 
Woodin stared up at them, glistening 
dots lifting rapidly into the starlight. 

He staggered forward a few steps, 
shaking his fist insanely up at the 
shining, receding dots. 

“Come back, damn you!” he 
screamed. “Come back and tell me it’s 
a lie! 

“It must be a lie — it must — ” 

There was no sign of the vanished 
Arctarians now in the starlit sky. 
The darkness was brooding and in- 
tense around Woodin. 

He screamed up again into the 
night but only a whispering echo 
answered. Wild-eyed, staggering, 
soul-smitten, his gaze fell on the pis- 
tol in Ross’ hand. He seized it with a 
hoarse cry. 

The stillness of the forest was 
broken suddenly by a sharp crack, 
that reverberated a moment and 
then died rapidly away. Then all 
was silent again save for the chuck- 
ling whisper of the river hurrying on. 
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Death Creeps the Moon 

By WEDE 

The public has been warned about the harm which the ant-like insect, the 
termite, can do. It is able to wreck furniture, houses even, eating away the 
interior of the woodwork, but leaving the outside untouched, as a mere 
shell which gives to the slightest touch. 



I T will be recalled by a small per- 
centage of newspaper readers — 
how small a percentage I hesitate 
to say, since many persons hold that 
newspapers are written, first, to be 
disbelieved; and, second, to be for- 
gotten ; that in September of the 
past year three paleontologists, whose 
names were Corker, Hyde, and Spada, 
stumbled on a puzzling, if not inex- 
plicable, phenomenon while probing 
Miocene deposits in the Rigi hills of 
Switzerland. 

The clipping follows: 

MUNSTER, Switzerland, Sept. 21 
(Special to the News) — Unearthal of a 
perfectly preserved home built by white 
ants during the Early Tertiary period of 
life on earth, at least 1,000,000 years before 
the advent of man, was reported here today 
by Dr. A. F. Corker. 

Dr. Corker, who for many years has been 
lecturer on paleontology at Sugarloaf Col- 
lege in California, declares himself unable to 
account for the preservation of the termi- 
tarium, or any part of it, in unfossilized 
form. 

The self-evident absurdity of this 
dispatch, coming as it did from a man 
like Corker, whom I had been in- 
genuous enough to consider a con- 
servative and trustworthy scientist, 
roused in me a sense of irritation for 
which my students suffered in their 
ensuing seminars ; and when a second 
dispatch, attributed this time to Hyde 
and Spada, reported that the scien- 



tists had cleared fifty feet of sand- 
stone from the sides of the structure 
without reaching its bottom, I wired 
Corker, at the college’s expense: 

YOUR PUBLICITY-SEEKING UN- 
TRUTHS RE MIOCENE TERMITARIUM 
REFLECT ON ENTIRE SUGARLOAF 
FACULTY STOP PLEASE RETRACT 
IMMEDIATELY (signed) Elwin White- 
head. 

Paleontology is outside my field; 
indeed, rock-studies in general appeal 
to me as fitting amusements for chil- 
dren and imbeciles; but on ento- 
mology, though I say it myself, no 
living scholar is my equal. (I hope 
that Dr. Adolfus Barclay, of Pranta 
University, will take note, and will 
retract publicly his misguided, reac- 
tionary assertion that the termite, 
noblest of insects, should be classified 
as true Neuroptera. Obviously its in- 
complete metamorphosis makes Ter- 
mitidae a sub-order of Orthoptera.) 

Any schoolboy knows that these 
insects originated in the Miocene era, 
and that in all probability they will 
still be building nests when the last 
man has died of a bad liver. It is no 
more than they deserve. For self- 
sacrifice, community spirit and adapt- 
ability, give me one termite for a 
hundred humans any time. 

There is no basis for the pretence 
of envious mal-contents that my fond- 
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There was a closed panel in the surface of the globe, approached by a hanging ladder . . . 
The panel opened when my weight touched the ladder. 
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ness for Pseudoneuroptera springs 
from either physical resemblance or 
spiritual affinity ; though the contrary 
argument — that the insects are of the 
tribe Sociala, which precludes any 
possibility of kinship between us, 
since I am inclined to be misanthropic 
— is equally ridiculous. I need only 
point out the difference in size. My 
physical proportions are those of 
homo sapiens, overly developed as to 
occiput and frontal bone; and my 
mustache, despite the innuendoes of 
my enemies, bears no similarity to a 
white ant’s antennae. There can be 
no kinship between a sixty-nine-year- 
old professor, five feet eleven inches 
tall (cut now to five feet eight by 
excessive stooping), crowning genus 
of the vertebrate class, Mammalia, 
and a Pseudoneuroptera with com- 
pound rounded eyes and an abdomen 
of nine distinct segments. 

Corker answered my polite cable- 
gram most insultingly. Termitarioum 
still here stop. 

Would you like to buy it query it 
should make you congenial home. 
Corker. 

His tone incensed me, as it would 
any man with proper pride. Bearing 
the offensive message in my hand, I 
presented myself post haste at the 
quarters of our college president, 
Warburton Harrell. Brushing past 
the telephone attendant and entering 
Harrell’s inner office unannounced (a 
procedure necessitated by the girl’s 
ineradicable habit of saying the 
president is out when I know he is 
in, I was just in time to see his 
private door into the hall swing shut. 
I dashed in pursuit; the president, 
evidently in great haste, was rushing 
down the crowded hall with his 
bowler clapped askew on his head. 
He did not seem to hear my shouts, 



though once he looked over his shoul- 
der and almost ran down a startled 
coed. He has become quite deaf of 
recent years, and sometimes has 
failed to notice my loudest halloos. 

H ARRELL took the Administra- 
tion Building steps three at a 
time, with me close at his heels, and 
leaped into his car. Fortunately it 
refused to start immediately, the 
motor being cold. I say “fortunately”, 
because I know the president would 
have been much chagrined to miss 
me. He has said many times that 
my constant indictments of fellow 
professors show him perfectly what 
he has to put up with from his 
faculty. 

“Well well, Whitehead,” he said, 
giving over his effort to start the 
coupe as I deposited myself on the 
seat beside him, “May I — ah — drop 
you somewhere? Anywhere at all 
would be a pleasure.” 

“Not just now,” I told him, secretly 
pleased at his marked graciousness; 
“though if ever I’m in need of trans- 
portation, I’ll not hesitate to let you 
know.” 

Harrell said he was sure of that, 
and I showed him the cablegram. 

“It is time,” I stated, “that this 
jackanapes Corker was put in his 
place. Imagine pretending that a ter- 
mitarium could endure unharmed 
from the Miocene period to the 
present ! The college should reprimand 
him for sensationalism.” 

“Whitehead,” said the persident, 
“I have a better idea than that.” He 
paused, then continued ambiguously, 
“Don’t you think you need a rest? 
If it weren’t that my predecessor 
gave you a life contract here, you’d 
have started resting the day I arrived. 
Conditions being what they are, the 
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trustees have — ah — decided to pay 
you a salary for — ah — staying away 
from school. Why don’t you go to 
Switzerland yourself, and prove that 
Corker is a fool? Don’t worry about 
the school,” seeing that I was about 
to protest; “we’ll miss you, but we’ll 
get along. Yes, yes, Sugarloaf will 
get along.” 

“It’s the money I was thinking of,” 
I said. “If you could pay my expenses 
for the trip, as well as continuing my 
salary — ” 

“It’s blackmail,” murmuerd Har- 
rell, with something akin to awe in 
his voice. 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“I was saying that the trustees will 
be — ah — delighted,” said Harrell. 
“Could you leave today?” 

And so, with the enthusiastic fare- 
wells of Sugarloaf ringing gratify- 
ingly in my ears, I set out for 
Switzerland. 

CHAPTER II 

Wherein the Termitarium Reveals 
a Secret 

I N sensitive souls such as mine, 
a long sea voyage is bound to 
produce uncomfortable reflec- 
tions ; especially when, as on my Sep- 
tember crossing from New York City 
to Cherbourg, the water is rough. I 
was relieved, therefore, to see Plym- 
outh drop behind and, later, the low 
coast-line of France take possession 
of the forward horizon. After some 
dilflculty with the customs officers, 
brought on by the French people’s 
marked degeneration in pronuncia- 
tion of their language since I studied 
it forty-five years ago, I found my- 
self in a second-class carriage bound 
for Paris, Lucerne, and Munster. 

I shall not trouble you with the 



details of the trip, or with chubby 
Corker’s grudging welcome when I 
finally arrived. Suffice it that I had 
time in plenty' to puzzle over the cir- 
cumstance that had set down a semi- 
modern termitarium — for that it was 
such, I had no doubt — in the greenish 
sandstone of the Molasse ; and I 
paused only for my afternoon nap, 
which none but a fool will do with- 
out, before leaving camp to examine 
the find. 

At first glance I recognized that 
the nest could have been built only 
by Termitidae; I had seen nothing 
comparable to it save among the 
shelters of the Termite Bellicosus of 
South Africa. It was roughly the 
shape of a sugar loaf, surmounted by 
a broad cap, and was distinguished 
principally by its gigantic size. From 
peak to foundation it measured a full 
eighty-five feet. 

Corker offered no comment as I 
entered the sloping pit his men had 
dug, and mounted the great hillock; 
but a malicious grin crossed his face 
(which always has reminded me of 
a bird’s, the nose being pointed, the 
cheeks full, and the head set well for- 
ward on the shoulders, when I asked 
what progress had been made in gut- 
ting it. 

“You are the entomologist,” said 
he, winking 'in the infernal fashion 
he adopts for purposes of annoyance. 
“I’m only a poor student of paleonto- 
logy. I am quite willing to leave 
further explorations to my betters.” 

I ignored his impertinence, but 
soon found the reason for it. The 
termitarium was impenetrable by any 
of the instruments at hand. Dyna- 
mite produced no crack on its milky 
surface; nor did nitro-glycerin, after 
we had transported that nasty and 
nerve-wracking explosive all the way 
from Lucerne. 
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“It’s to be expected,” chirped 
Corker, “that a structure which has 
made nothing of the erosians of the 
ages ; which has stood unchanged 
while seas have become mountains 
and mountains seas, disregarding in- 
conceivable pressure, ignoring fiery 
heat and bitter cold, shrugging aside 
the elements as they altered the face 
of earth ; it’s to be expected that such 
a structure won’t be bothered by a 
bit of a blow-up under its bottom.” 

His pedantic and stilted language 
irritated me, who am a simple-spoken 
man despite my intellectual achieve- 
ments ; and I answered sharply, 
“Leave such piddling nonsense to the 
verse writers, Corker. This termite 
nest is no more of Tertiary origin 
than I am.” 

“And well you may be, from the 
looks of you,” rejoined Corker. “As 
to the ant-hill. I’ve called in a chemist 
from Zurich to analyze it; for if 
one thing’s more sure than another 
in this world, it’s that no cellulose 
has gone into the cement of those 
walls.” 

With this statement I was forced 
to agree, though unavowedly, for I 
myself had found the material un- 
exampled in my previous observa- 
tions. It gave every appearance of 
mineral, though of a nature un- 
familiar to me. My diamond ring, 
which I took as security the one 
time in my life I was foolish enough 
to sign a fellow professor’s note, 
scratched its surface with the greats 
est difficulty. 

Nor was Schmidt of Zurich, for 
all his big words and wisely nodding 
head, much better informed. 

“You half here,” he said, folding 
his pudgy hands over his paunch as 
he stared up at the ant-hill, “gom- 
bound gombosed of garbon, alzo 
oggzygen, alzo other elemends unde- 



termined. Vier Tagen ve must for de- 
dermination of the gemmigal formula 
have.” 

We did not want the chemical for- 
mula, as I told him in no uncertain 
terms; the sum and substance of our 
desire was for an acid that would 
dissolve the walls, permitting access 
to the interior. This he promised to 
procure for us ; and, somewhat to my 
surprise, he was as good as his word. 

T HE termitarium and the bodies 
of its last inmates varied little 
from what I had expected. For a 
reason imperceptible to me, they had 
sealed off their exits and entrances; 
but this aberration may have been 
caused by attacks from any one of a 
thousand insect tribes that failed to 
survive the Miocene period. Since 
the nest was composed entirely of 
excretion, my principal wonder was 
at their ability to digest a metal as 
hard as this must have been in its 
original state. My incredulity regard- 
ing the age of the find was wearing 
thin. 

The termites themselves were 
slightly larger than those now extant, 
and in the antennae of mature males 
and females I counted as many as 
twenty-seven beaded joints. Their 
bodies partook in lesser degree of the 
walls’ lightness and impermeability. 
The soldiers and workers had com- 
pound rounded eyes, indicating that, 
unlike modern termites, they were 
adults rather than modified larvae. 
Apart from these eccentricities, the 
type was one I knew by heart, from 
its tri-segmented thorax and nine- 
segmented abdomen to the four joints 
of its tarsi. 

(An elaborate description of Ter- 
mitidat ind of the maze of runways 
composing their home has been 
omitted. Professor Whitehead takes 
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a greater interest in the square 
heads and mandibles of the soldiers 
than his readers are likely to share. 
— Note.) 

Our most important discovery was 
made ten days later, when at the 
very heart of the termitarium we 
found a lump of cement so nearly 
cylindrical that it might almost have 
been shaped by human instruments. 
Applying acid to melt the cement 
away, we came upon a roll of paper- 
thin, flexible metal, scarred with 
perforations such as appear on the 
roll of a player piano. Apparently it 
consisted of a material that the white 
ants, disliking it, had sealed away. 

Corker was much excited, insisting 
that the roll had been constructed 
by human hands. The assertion con- 
victed him out of his own mouth, 
since humans did not exist on earth 
for a million years after the sub- 
tropical Miocene days; and I pointed 
out with some acerbity that he was 
contradicting himself as to the termi- 
tarium’s age. Corker, though ordi- 
narily as self-opinionated a man as 
you will meet in a month of Sundays, 
admitted the inconsistency, and sug- 
gested that the roll be offered to ex- 
perts for examination. I made no ob- 
jection, though I didn’t like his acting 
as though the honor of the discovery 
was automatically his. After all, I 
was the entomologist of the party. 

CHAPTER III 

Wherein We Receive a Communi- 
cation from the Moon 

T HE philologist and code ex- 
pert with whom we consulted 
in Paris was a young man with 
a furtive glance and big ears. I 
fancy that he took days to stumble 
on the analogy between the metal 



roll and the familiar player piano 
recordings — which I, as you will re- 
call, had remarked immediately; 
Corker maintains that he first spoke 
of the resemblance, but he is trying 
to steal the credit due me, as is his 
habit — but in the end he appeared 
at our rooms with a caterwauling 
talking-machine. Corker and I had 
left further excavations to Spada and 
Hyde, and were staying in a rooming 
house on the Left Bank (Rue Saint 
Jacques) with no occupation but crib- 
bage and arguments. 

“You understand, zhentlemen,” he 
explained, waving the crank to the 
phonograph as though it were an or- 
chestra conductor’s baton, “zat zese 
sounds bear not no relation to zose 
eentended by ze maker of ze roll, eef 
he wass trying to make sounds at all.” 

It was difficult to understand him; 
he spoke English as badly as most 
Frenchmen speak French. Apparent- 
ly, however, he was trying to tell us 
that whether the slots represented 
sounds or written words, their rela- 
tionship to one another would be pre- 
served by a properly adjusted string 
instrument, thus giving the effect of 
music, or of speech in a foreign 
tongue. These were transposed pho- 
netically, replaced by their alpha- 
betical counter-part, and pouf! there 
was your code. 

“But you have no key,” I pointed 
out. 

“Zere, my cher Dr. Whitehead, you 
err,” he said, his big, red ears wig- 
gling with the effort of English 
speech. “Eef you regard ze page 
close-lee, you see zat we have brought 
out one picture of ze ant — ” 

“Termite,” I corrected, examining 
it. 

“ — Or termite — which frcidement 
she ees named by ze slot dessous. 
Pictures weez correspondent slot- 
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names, zey are scattered everywhere. 
Zey bring zemselves out easily by 
chemicals. La plupart are, as we say, 
vnconnus ; but others, of peoples and 
dirigible balloons, are easily inter- 
preted. Weez such help, I breeng you 
a translation soon.” 

Less than a week later he ’phoned 
to say that the English version was 
ready; but we refused to accept it 
until he’d had it examined for read- 
ability by somebody with more knowl- 
edge than he of our great mother 
tongue. Three days later, as we were 
finishing an especially tempestuous 
game of cribbage, he arrived with 
the manuscript. 

“Messieurs — zhentlemen,” he said, 
his long hands cutting planes 
through the air, “attend not a great 
deal. I think yes zat you ’ave been 
w’at you call ’oaxed.” 

He meant hoaxed. Perhaps we had 
been ; for I noticed that he requested 
his pay before relinquishing the 
translation (a scandalous sum he 
charged, too; thank goodness that 
Corker, not I, had hired him), and 
left with murmured excuses imme- 
diately afterward. 

I reproduce the substance of the 
metal roll without further pre- 
liminary. 

Thirteenth Rotation, Year 12,076 
of the Separation To the Lords of 
Colla and to their sons, Greeting : 

Since I am but a simple-minded 
youth, who say what seems truth and 
say it clumsily, I trust that my lords 
will not take ill my periodic reports, 
of which this is the first, on the 
condition and attitudes of Woman- 
land. As I am the first ambassador 
to the crater-capital of the western 
country since the wars concluding 
in the year 11,334 of the Separation, 
there are many things which are 



strange to me; and I shall inform 
you of them in due course. 

My lords will remember from the 
ancient history of our globe that the 
males and females of the human race 
split into distinct nations shortly 
after the perfection of the partho- 
genesis, which occurred at the dawn- 
ing of recorded history. An agreement 
was entered upon whereby human 
eggs were furnished the men, who 
incubated them ectogenically ; and the 
two sexes lived for a time in peace, 
the males occupying the eastern and 
the females the western hemispheres 
of Luna. In that era our day occupied 
twenty-three rotations of Terra, our 
parent body. The period is now twen- 
ty-four; and Womanland astronomers 
estimate that within 1,000,000 years 
our rotation will be forced into ac- 
cordance with our revolution, so that 
we shall present what is now the 
western hemisphere constantly to 
Terra.* 

Since the less advanced men and 
women found difficulty in living con- 
tentedly without members of the op- 
posite sex, raids between the two 
hemispheres became a commonplace, 
and finally led to a static state of war, 
which ceased a year since, when both 
nations discovered that they required 
all their energies for maintaining life 
in face of the swiftly lessening air 
supply and the unprecedented en- 
croachment of termites and ants. 

You have asked for a description 
of present-day women. On the whole, 
my lord, they bear little resemblance 
to our portraits and tapestries of 
their foremothers. In most instances 
superficial fatty matter has been 
modified or has disappeared alto- 

•This has since become the case. A single rotation of 
the moon requires 29 d. 12 h. 44 m. 2 s. .8. or the 
exact length of the synodic month. It should be remem- 
bered that the sidereal month of 27 d. 7 h. 43 m. lls.5 
falls more than two earth days short of making a 
complete moon day. 
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gather. Save for a slightly enlarged 
cranium and the loss of the fourth 
toe, there has been little alteration in 
skeletal structure. I should explain 
the continuance of narrow shoulders 
and wide hips on the grounds that 
the nation is primarily sedentary. 

Their daylight clothing consists of 
a sash of dun or other brownish color, 
dropping from the right shoulder to 
the left hip, whence it circles to drape 
the midriff. Between sunset and sun- 
rise this is supplemented by a heavy 
slip-over, woven, as are our own, from 
the sinews of the rannel-frog. Luna’s 
water-scarcity has forced the aban- 
donment of gardening ; their food now 
consists primarily of concentrated 
vitamins, flesh from domesticated 
beasts, and temptingly prepared un- 
derground crawlers. 

With certain exceptions, Woman 
has acquired characteristics which 
once were considered typical of the 
Male. The cheeks have become hairy, 
which is especially interesting since 
our own have all but lost their im- 
memorial growth. The skin of the 
face has abandoned its generic 
smoothness, and clings tightly to the 
bony structure. Other evolutionary 
progress has paralleled our own. 
Three toes to each foot are becoming 
a common-place, as opposed to the 
four of ancient and the five of pre- 
historic days. .The hand is narrow, re- 
taining four long fingers and a thumb. 
The teeth are non-existent in the 
urban population ; but among the 
country folk, who consume more re- 
sistant foods, a set of twenty is not 
rare. 

Surprisingly, the only definite 
throw-back I have observed is in the 
queen. It is difficult to describe her 
impersonally; I can say only that she 
resembles closely our pictures and 
reconstructions of ancient Woman. I 



am informed that she boasts twenty- 
eight teeth, of which twenty-four have 
appeared abov* the gum, and that 
she has not only four toes to each 
foot, but the vestiges of a fifth. For 
these reasons, among others no less 
personal, she is not popular with the 
ladies of the court. To myself her ap- 
pearance is enchanting ; I find it 
pleasant to follow her about with my 
eyes. 

I shall continue this recording on 
receipt of your lordships’ further in- 
structions, which I hope will arrive 
before the end of this Rotation. It is 
my sincere desire and aim that during 
my ministry regular communication 
may be resumed between our two 
nations, which were recently so great 
and which now, alas ! shrink back not 
only from the gulf of human deca- 
dence, but from extinction itself. 

Gentlemen, I sign myself with the 
most sincere respect and devotion : 
Birna, Lord of the abandoned 
White Province, 
Minister Plenipotentiary to 

WOMANLAND. 

CHAPTER IV 

Wherein There is Further 
Mention of Termites 

Fourteenth Rotation, Mid-morning. 
To the Lords of Colla and to their 

Sons, Greeting: 

I confess myself perturbed that no 
word from Colla has followed me since 
I took up residence here. Can it be 
that the warrior ants have over- 
whelmed your messenger? Or did he 
lose himself among the featureless 
termitariums that blanket the globe? 
Or — more horrible thought — have the 
insects again conquered Colla’s flame 
walls, and swept over her one remain- 
ing city? 
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There are foolish conjectures, in- 
spired wholly by my distance from 
you and by the difficulty of communi- 
cation. If metals remained on the 
moon, how different the case would 
be ! Sitting where I am, I could speak 
to you, as legend says our fore- 
fathers spoke, ignoring distance; or, 
better, I could board a carrier and 
be transported there in an hour’s 
time. 

I have warned the Womanland 
Government incessantly against the 
termite peril, which threatens to cut 
short even the few centuries of de- 
cadence that would normally remain 
to humans on the moon. Already 
these insects have appropriated over 
seven-eighths of the lunar surface; 
for Womanland has suffered hardly 
less than we from their invasions. 

The ladies of the Court laugh at my 
forebodings no less than at my youth. 
They find my sparse beard and short, 
upturned nose, provocative of endless 
hilarity. Only the queen is sympa- 
thetic; and I think that she, too, con- 
siders me unduly pessimistic, though 
in her brief lifetime — she is but twen- 
ty-one years old — the non-infested 
area of her realm has been reduced 
by two-thirds. My pleadings for co- 
operation against the menace have 
fallen on barren ground, the general 
sentiment being that I would use the 
termites as bogies by which to 
frighten women into renewed subjec- 
tion to their pre-Separation lords. 

It is difficult to work under such 
handicaps; but progress will be as 
rapid as I can make it, for I am daily 
more deeply convinced that Colla and 
Womanland must join forces un- 
equivocally and instantly if the ter- 
mites are to be pushed back. 

I am, Gentlemen : 
Birna, etc., etc. 



Seventh Rotation, 12,077 
My Lords: 

It relieves me to continue this mes- 
sage, though I cannot send it until 
your courier arrives. I have expected 
him now for half a year. 

Yesterday the queen accompanied 
me on a taran-back canter across- 
country, thirty court ladies escorting 
us. Despite my companion’s extra- 
ordinary attractiveness — she stands 
straight as an arrow on the back of 
the swift-racing web-footed fowl, her 
grey eyes eager and her fresh skin 
glowing — my mind held few pleasant 
reflections as we neared the border; 
for in the five Rotations since my ar- 
rival, the termites have forced evacu- 
ation of the one provincial Woman- 
land city that was still inhabited. Now 
only Alania, the capital, with its sur- 
rounding pasture lands, remains. 

When I consider that only a thou- 
sand years ago the moon provided life 
and comfort to 800,000,000 persons, 
it seems — nay, it is — incredible that 
today we total, males and females, 
less than 10,000, who decrease in 
number even as I write. We, who 
filled every arable acre of the globe 
with our farms and our beasts, today 
skulk in two craters, jealously hoard- 
ing the tiny supplies of air that linger 
in crevices and hollows. Through 
what cause the moon’s gravitation 
could have lessened fifty percent in 
thirty generations none knows; but 
the lessening, and the consequent loss 
of atmospheric molecules into space, 
presage an early end to our race. 
To-day, notwithstanding Luna’s low- 
ered gravitational attraction, her at- 
mosphere will not support even the 
wooden airships that our ancestors 
dreamed of building; water is to be 
found only in the deepest craters ; and 
a man travelling taran-back, as I did 
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en route here, over the lunar surface, 
must not only wear specially con- 
structed clothing to shield him from 
day’s burning heat and night’s icy 
cold, but also make constant use of 
an oxygen tank. 

Of themselves, these circumstances 
would be enough to induce sombre 
thoughts. How much worse that the 
dying day of mankind should be cut 
short by a cumulative inundation of 
insects! It is unquestionable that the 
moon-changes which are destroying 
us are instilling a new vigour in them. 

Queen Ala has permitted me to 
examine minutely the ring of flame 
which buens about Womanland’s con- 
stricting borders. Beyond that twen- 
ty-foot band of fire the western hemi- 
sphere contains no living thing save 
termites and ants. What instinct has 
brought about the truce between 
them? Are they postponing resump- 
tion of their age-old warfare, until 
man, worse enemy of them both, shall 
have been destroyed? Whatever the 
reason, the ants’ less pretentious hil- 
locks are scattered indiscriminately 
among the termites’ slow-swelling 
cones. Look where one will, there is 
nothing else. 

When a boy, I wondered how these 
insects subsist after they have eaten 
all available food, vegetable or ani- 
mal. Naturally, they do not. When the 
last nourishment has been extracted 
from their food — which, with the aid 
of the remarkable protozoa living in 
their bodies, they consume again and 
again, eating even their abodes in 
time of famine — they must move or 
die. Hence, I believe, their steady en- 
croachment on human territory. No 
being can find the stuff of life in a 
spot abandoned by these crawlers. 
Beyond the army of insects that sur- 
round the flame-walls of Womanland 
there is only heaped-up sand, empty 



termitariums, and grey desolation. 

The women are finding in their 
turn that flame is no adequate pro- 
tection. Though it holds off the ter- 
mites for one or two Rotations, 
eventually they smother it, millions 
dying to lay a path across the blaze 
for their fellows. 

Scientists here are seeking a poison 
that will end the insects. They ignore 
my protest that ants and termites 
have adapted themselves within one 
Rotation to every lethal preparation, 
flame only excepted, that Colla could 
find; and even the fuel for Alania’s 
inadequate fire is growing scarce. 

At any rate, they are beginning to 
take the problem seriously. 

I am, Gentlemen: 
Birna, etc., etc. 

Tenth Rotation — Afternoon 
My Lords: 

At last Womanland has grown 
really frightened. The insects ad- 
vanced through the outer flame so 
suddenly that we had barely time to 
light a second fire about the entrances 
to the buried capital itself. The co- 
operation between ants and termites, 
though dreadful in its significance, 
was fascinating to watch. 

The queen and I were skirting the 
border-flame on our daily canter, 
when we observed that an army of 
syringe termites was approaching the 
barrier at a spot opposite us. As it 
arrived at the blaze, each of them 
ejected an eight-inch spray of viscous 
liquid (ordinarily a paralyzing agent, 
but here altered effectively to serve 
as a fire-extinguisher) into the flame, 
then marched on to be consumed. 
Literally millions died before they 
even dented the low, green flame ; but 
neither death nor the frantic defense 
of our border guards stopped the re- 
morseless march until a fire-proof rib- 
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bon was stretched across the barrier. 

The syringe termites, their work 
accomplished, retreated, and we per- 
ceived a second insect army marching 
as though to intercept them. There 
was a brief colloquy among the 
leaders, after which the termites drew 
aside in serried ranks while the new- 
comers — true warrior ants — poured 
over the ribbon. 

Our guards could not hold them 
back, even long enough to permit 
moving the Womanland livestock to a 
place of safety — if, indeed, such a 
place still exists. We were forced to 
witness the horrible spectacle of 
death creeping across the ground in a 
slow wave. Birds rose screaming from 
the grass as the insects invaded their 
nests, snuffing out the lives of the 
countless fledgelings and the lesser 
field animals that had crowded into 
this protected area. The livestock fled 
bellowing. A few were herded inside 
the new, hastily lighted fire, but the 
majority had no place of refuge. We 
ourselves barely escaped. What a 
chorus of agony rang in our retreat- 
ing ears as the ants, entering through 
a dozen breaches at once, ate the 
animals alive! 

Today there is nothing left of the 
domestic beasts but white skeletons. 
The circumference of the flame has 
shrunk to ten miles. Farmers and 
other country-folk have fled to the 
shelter of the capital, and the problem 
of food must be reckoned with soon. 

Suicides are epidemic. Even the 
guards go suddenly mad, and bound 
through the low flames to die among 
the ant hills outside. Religious ecstasy 
has become prevalent on the streets. 

The women were slow to recognize 
the imminence of death; but ap- 
parently they do not intend to pretend 
stoicism now that the imminence is 
avowed. 



CHAPTER V 

Wherein the Moon is 
Overwhelmed 

Eleventh Rotation; Sun on the 
Eastern Horizon 
My Lords: 

What, I wonder, were the charac- 
teristics of the civilizations that pre- 
ceded ours in the moon? We have 
small trace of them, save for the 
five incomprehensible and fragmen- 
tary volumes on mechanical science 
which exist still in the great Colla 
Museum, and the immense caverns 
that our forebears hollowed in their 
insatiable search for metals. Pre- 
sumably those were eras of great 
scientific achievement; our transla- 
tions of the five volumes indicate that 
flights to the steaming, tremor-shaken 
mass of Terra were a commonplace. 

Whatever the cause, metal has been 
a rarity since the beginning of re- 
corded history. Where our ancestors 
feasted we have subsisted on scraps. 
For lack of ore, mechanical contrap- 
tions of all sorts have been confined 
to blueprints. Such metals as we pos- 
sess have been reserved for the use 
of the medical profession, and we 
have carried biology alone to the 
triumphant fulfilment that every 
science deserves. 

I mention this for two reasons. 
First, if metals were available we 
should be less handicapped in our 
losing fight against the termite horde ; 
and second, the construction of space 
ships according to the formulae avail- 
able might enable some of you to 
reach our primary, thus escaping the 
extinction that impends for your fel- 
lows. 

I suggest that my lords gather all 
brass, iron, tin, etc., however in- 
finitesimal the unit, utilizing even the 
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surgeon’s scalpels, and construct at 
least one such ship. By every reckon- 
ing, earth is habitable now; if a half 
dozen humans land there the race 
may be saved. Birna 

First Rotation 12078; Sun of the 
Zenith 

This record must be considered 
henceforth as a personal journal. I 
can no longer delude myself ; annihila- 
tion has overtaken my countrymen. 
So only can their long silence be ex- 
plained. 

Sun two degrees beyond the Zenith 

Tragedy and death hang like a red 
sun over us all. I must fight off the 
stupor and lassitude, that are con- 
quering the women who still live. Per- 
haps this diary will help me to retain 
my balance. 

The ladies of the court are inclined, 
by what ratiocination I cannot guess, 
to blame the queen for all that has 
happened. I believe there has been 
considerable resentment at her gra- 
ciousness toward me. My instinct 
likes not the whispering that ceases 
as one or both of us approach. 

Later 

Queen Ala informs me that of the 
five thousand souls who made up her 
subjects when I arrived here eight 
rotations ago, less than seventeen 
hundred are now living. Ectogenesis 
has been suspended; already there 
are too many mouths to feed. Canni- 
balism is rumored, but has not yet 
been proved. 

Sun at the Horizon 

I have resolved to set forth for 
home. If any of my fellow men still 
live, we may be able to carry out the 
space ship project — even to save a 



handful of these women, though, ex- 
cept for the queen, I find them harsh 
and unprepossessing. No blueprints 
of the prehistoric space fliers are 
available here; nor is any metal on 
hand save that which contains the 
unborn infants’ nutrient solutions. 

Darkness 

I have quitted Alania, servants 
with force-torches guarding me 
against the ants and termites. Little 
fuel for the fire remains, and the 
torches must be used sparingly. 

As I write, seated on one of the 
empty termitariums that fill the dark- 
ness about me, I can see the lights of 
the palace. The remainder of the city 
is hidden beneath the surface of the 
earth. Will any of its inhabitants still 
live when — and if — I return? 

It was difficult to leave the queen. 
I wished her to accompany me, but 
she feels that her duty lies here. She 
seemed distressed at our parting, 
though the sentiment was unreason- 
able. Being not only of different na- 
tions but of different sexes, we can 
have nothing but respect in common. 

Sixth Rotation; Sun Midway to the 
Zenith 

My food was gone before I reached 
Colla. At twilight of the fifth Rota- 
tion I killed and cooked my Taran, 
wrapping portions of the flesh in my 
sack and proceeding thenceforth 
afoot. Progress was slow among the 
ubiquitous termitariums, and the meat 
spoiled when half consumed. Wher- 
ever possible I travelled through cra- 
ters, and spared my oxygen. Farm- 
houses that were still occupied when 
I went that way before are shells now, 
riddled by the white ants. To the eye, 
the buildings seemed unharmed ; but a 
slap from my palm would transform 
them into heaps of grey dust 
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Through all this space was no living 
thing; the insects themselves have 
moved on to the siege of Womanland. 

Surmounting Colla Crater, home of 
my nation’s capital city, I discovered 
at once that my worst fears were 
realized. The ring of flame that had 
flickered in the pit — man’s ultimate 
defiance of his creeping conquerors — 
had gone out. 

None but myself lives to name the 
bitterness and despair of this moment. 

Sixth Rotation; Sun at the Zenith 

Who can say whether it was such 
urgency as prompts a ghost to haunt 
the scenes he knew in life, or the ir- 
repressible instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, that drove me down the rim of 
the crater, through the still-teeming 
ant hills, and into the deserted, un- 
derground streets of crumbling Colla ? 
The termites ignored me; nor did I 
fear bodily harm from them as long 
as remnants of the vegetation, that 
flourished here hardly more than two 
years ago, remained for them to 
digest. My eyes were peeled, however, 
for warrior ants, which I saw in no 
quantity until I was walking in the 
burrows of Colla proper. Here I pro- 
ceeded cautiously, striving to avoid 
both the hurrying streams of insects 
and the bleached skeletons in the 
streets — skeletons that but yesterday 
were my friends. Thank God that I 
had no family ! 

Before I had advanced a hundred 
yards the ants’ incomparable sense 
of smell had made them aware of a 
living presence. They were all around 
me ; one, another, a dozen, a hundred, 
started up my legs. I beat them off, 
and felt their sharp jaws sink into 
my flesh. They filled the street like 
a carpet, and hung from the walls 
like a living tapestry. I closed my 
eyes and ran blindly through the 



streets, slapping frantically, and real- 
izing even as I slapped that before 
the sun disappeared on the surface 
of the world my bleached bones would 
be indistinguishable from those of my 
countrymen. The air was barren of 
oxygen ; I had to fight for breath. 

Half-blinded by bites, I crashed 
into an unfamiliar object, and fell 
prone. In an instant I was up again, 
peering through protecting fingers at 
the immense globe I had run against. 
It stood in the courtyard, which, with 
the reigning prince’s castle, is the 
only part of modern lunar cities ex- 
posed to the outside world. There was 
a closed panel in the surface of the 
globe, approached by a hanging lad- 
der up which I swarmed like one of 
Luna’s long-extinct four-handed 
mammals. The panel shot open when 
my weight touched the ladder, and 
closed behind me as I dived inside. 

My first thought was to rip away 
my clothing and crush the life from 
the insects tearing at my flesh. I was 
swollen to a quarter again my normal 
size; one of my eyes was shut; my 
entire body burned like a campfire. 

Quite five minutes passed before I 
realized that I was inside a spherical 
space ship, constructed by the Collans 
in a last, despairing attempt to flee 
the termites and ants. The stratagem 
recommended by me in a never-dis- 
patched letter had been invoked spon- 
taneously. 

CHAPTER VI 

Wherein the Last Humans Leave 
Luna for the Earth 

Sun at the Horizon 

F ROM the scaffoldings scattered 
on the ground outside, it appears 
that a second flier was built. Is 
it even now boring through space 
toward Terra? Why is this one still 
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here? I can imagine only that the 
crew misjudged the time left them, 
and were either suffocated or eaten 
alive before they could reach the ship. 

The word “suffocation” reminds me 
that I have discovered why so little 
oxygen remains in the air of this city. 
It is stored here in liquid form, to be 
used as power. 

All the metal on the eastern hemis- 
phere must have been required for the 
building of these two globes. What a 
stupendous task for a decadent race, 
that not only had to create from half- 
comprehended sketches the very tools 
with which they worked, but to in- 
corporate the tools, once used, into 
the body of the ship to prevent wast- 
age! 

The alloy is unfamiliar to me, 
though I dare say it is principally car- 
bon. Its extreme hardness leads to 
the supposition that in some fashion 
the meteorite which lay so many 
thousands of years in the Colla mu- 
seum has been used. At least two 
elements in it do not exist on the 
moon. 

The flier is well stocked with pro- 
visions. It would hold thirty men 
easily, yet it is maneuverable by one. 
Rocket blasts can be released from 
any point on its pitted surface. 

Eighth Rotation: Twilight 

“Twilight” is an outmoded word 
on the moon. Not enough air remains 
outside the deeper craters to prolong 
the last agonies of day; night falls 
pitchy black as soon as the sun dis- 
appears. This evening, however, 
Terra is gibbous, and reflects a light 
strong enough to see by. 

Mingled with my desolation at the 
extinction of mankind — for I deter- 
mined that no human life remains on 
Colla by cruising the eastern hemis- 



phere before the sun set — are other 
emotions. Among them is a renewed 
awe at the bulk of earth. I have seen 
it hanging overhead a thousand 
times ; but never till now have I given 
its opalescent surface more than a 
fleeting thought. What monstrous, in- 
conceivable life forms exist beyond 
that shifting cloud-envelope? Will 
they be essentially similar to those 
the moon knew in some long-past 
period of her development, as scien- 
tists have long insisted? Or is life 
there developing in a manner which 
has no lunar parallel? 

As I write these words, the ship is 
plunging with set controls to the 
west. I am returning at full speed to 
Womanland, hoping against hope 
that here, at least, human life may 
remain. My thoughts return irresist- 
ibly to Queen Ala, whose hand was so 
warm in mine as I bade her farewell. 

Even if the women are dead, there 
is some hope that their nutrient solu- 
tion and the unborn children im- 
mersed in it may remain undisturbed. 
It has been my observation that term- 
ites require some time to adjust their 
secretions for digestion or destruc- 
tion of unfamiliar metals. 

In Space 

If only I knew something of plane- 
tary laws and motions! My space- 
traveling is sheer guess-work; I am 
headed for a spot in the heavens that 
may, or may not, intersect the orbit 
of young, steaming Terra. How fast 
is the ship moving? I have no idea.' 
Undoubtedly it will arrive eventually 
— as a man-controlled globe if fuel 
and food hold out; as a blazing 
meteorite if they do not. 

Before arriving at Alania I saw, 
sprawled among the termitariums, 
the clean-picked skeletons of a human 
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procession ; every indication was that 
the remaining women, attempting to 
break through the circle of insect 
death, had been overwhelmed and 
destroyed. 

I continued to the capital with a 
heart even heavier than it had been 
before. The thought of the queens was 
with me constantly; and the knowl- 
edge that I was surrounded by a still- 
ness that could never be broken save 
by my own voice acted as the ad- 
vance-agent of madness. The shock 
of renewed hope when I discovered 
that the city was still surrounded by 
a fading ring of fire, though in a 
dozen places termite trails crossed the 
flames, very nearly completed the 
work on my mind that despair had 
started. Yet I was unable to perceive 
any signs of life save for the tide-like 
shifting of ants in the castle yard and 
about the entrances to the under- 
ground passages. 

The sudden appearance of a woman 
on the topmost turret wall arrested 
me as I was about to sail off. She 
stared fixedly at my hovering vessel, 
with the blankness of one who be- 
lieves she is seeing visions. I could 
see her ragged clothing and sunken 
cheeks. 

A moment later I had dropped the 
swaying ladder, descended, and car- 
ried her perilously to safety. 

Queen Ala’s tense gaze relaxed ; she 
sobbed in my arms, broken by relief. 

“My women deserted me,” she said 
at last, “locking me in the tower with 
my maid. It was after the seventh 
sleep of the seventh Rotation that 
they went. The food they left lasted, 
by rationing, until three sleeps ago. 
The termites broke through the in- 
ner wall of flame on the same day 
that the last of the provisions went; 
but the tower is of crackless stone, 
and they could not reach me.” 



“Where is the maid?” I asked. 

“At my last awakening she lay be- 
side me, dead of starvation.” 

The nightmare continues; but 
somehow I can no longer despair. Ala 
smiled a moment since, for the first 
time; and I think that a measure of 
happiness may be awaiting us on 
Terra. 

Approaching Earth 

We shall be in terrestrial atmos- 
phere after the next sleep. Ala and 
I are taking turns at peering through 
the great, circular windows that line 
our ship. Never was so courageous, 
so uncomplaining a woman — or man, 
for that matter — as Ala! 

Providence has left us food and 
fuel to spare. We shall have the fun- 
damentals of life, to last us until we 
learn what earthly conditions we 
face. 

What fate, I wonder, is in store 
for us beneath those milky, opaque 
clouds, lighted now by the rays of a 
termite-ruled moon? 

Hovering Above the Surface 

I, who write this, am a dead man; 
in minutes the skin will be torn from 
my flesh, and the flesh from my bones. 

Last night we first realized that in- 
sects might be secreted within our 
walls. Fool that I was! Should I not 
have apprehended that in the long 
Rotations of this ship’s presence in 
the Collan courtyard, the termites 
would learn the secret of its tough 
metal ? 

Why did they wait until we had all 
but reached our destination before re- 
vealing themeslves? Did they wish to 
utilize my superior astronomical 
knowledge in space? That is mad- 
ness ; but I am near madness. 

This morinng Ala did not rouse at 
her usual hour. When I went, unsus- 
pecting, to awaken her, I saw such a 
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spectacle as no man who loves a 
woman may see and live. Even the 
sheet, that might else have hidden 
the poor skeleton, was eaten away. 

Termites and warrier ants are en- 
tering from the provision room now 
in two long, steady streams. It is time 
to cut off the rocket blast, and let the 
vessel fall ten thousand feet to earth. 

If the other spaceship arrived 

safely, these words may some day be 

read. Farewell. _ 

Birna. 

Epilogue 

“Twaddle!” said I, tossing away 
the last sheet. 

“Yes — twaddle,” agreed Corker 
doubtfullv. 



“How could termites consume a 
metal ship? And if moon-men did 
reach earth, what became of them? 
They were a million years ahead of 
our ancestors.” 

“You are quite right,” chirped 
Corker. 

“And why should the termites have 
preserved this manuscript? Don’t try 
to tell me that they knew it com- 
memorated their conquest of the 
moon !” 

“And yet — ” said Corker. 

‘Twaddle!” I repeated acidly. 

“Twaddle!” echoed Corker, reach- 
ing for the cribbage deck. 

The waning moon peered benignly 
over our window sill. 



THE END 



Science Questionnaire 

1. Give some examples of omens of ancient days. (See Page 15) 

2. Why would information from the stars come too late to do us any good? (See 

Page 15) 

3. Can any astronomical relations be traced between the motion of stars and planets 

and future events on our earth? (See Page 16) 

4. In past ages astronomy and astrology moved side by side. Is it on record that many 

distinguished men believed in both? (See Page 16) 

5. Does astrology suggest that there is no need of making any provision for the future ? 

(See Page 16) 

6. Has agnosticism ever been described as an intellectual disease and that some faith, 

even in some absurdity, is better than no faith at all? (See Page 17) 

7. What distinction can be drawn from the work of the Weather Bureau and the alleged 

work of astrologers? (See Page 18) 

8. Name some of the principal satellites of Jupiter. (See Page 22) 

9. Describe a theoretical connection between metal fatigue and intracrystal vibrations. 

(See Pages 23-24) 

10. Sound is due to the vibration of matter. To what is light attributed? (See Page 31) 

11. How could you convert monochromatic light so as to produce annihilation of energy? 

(See Page 33) 

12. What would be the effect of high peripheral velocity in a rotating body? (See 

Page 53) 

13. Give a suggestion for a substitute for the present telescope. (See Page 64) 

14. How might an electrolysis beam operate on the human body? (See Page 66) 

15. Describe chromosomes and genes and the operation of the genes. (See Page 93) 

16. What problem in the development of life, is considered unsolvable? (See Page 93) 

17. What peculiar theory is held by some biologists about the connection between radio- 

active deposits in the earth and genes? (See Page 94) 
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IV hen The Earth 
Stood Still 

By ARLYN H. VANCE 

This is an impressive story based on the cosmic ray. It illustrates the danger 
of man’s interference urith nature. Perhaps this interference has already 



begun in c 

A SCANT four hundred miles 
north of Chicago, near the 
center of that wild, densely 
wooded section of Wisconsin some- 
times called the “last frontier,” lies the 
blue-green waters of Turtle Lake. 
Viewed on a map, or better, from 
the air, it resembles a giant turtle 
■with head and legs extended — hence 
the name. More than five miles long, 
and proportionately wide, its vast ex- 
panse is a paradise for visiting fish- 
ermen, while many miles of tree lined 
shores provide a cool summer haven 
for the harassed city dwellers who an- 
nually seek the pleasant vistas of the 
northern forests. 

Perhaps half a mile off-shore, east 
from the center of the western edge 
of the lake lies the little island of 
Crawling Stone, a mere dot in this 
large body of water. It was the pleas- 
ant summer home of Dr. Frank 
Howell, B. Sc., M.I.E.E., and one time 
Professor of Science at a leading Uni- 
versity. The house could be dimly seen 
standing on the peak of a low hill in 
the center of the island, half hidden 
by the fringe of evergreen trees which 
lined the rocky shore. High above the 
tree tops a single aerial mast, glis- 
tening with newness and supporting 



small way. 

a type of vertical aerial utterly 
strange to the modern conception 
of radio, added an aspect of wiz- 
ardry to this seemingly enchanted 
island. 

Indeed, the dim mysteries of a past 
which had long since faded into eter- 
nity did seem to cast a queer spell 
over the place, for an ancient Indian 
legend told a weird tale of Pagan 
priests, human sacrifices, and a curse 
put upon the spot countless centuries ' 
before the white men came. Because 
it had been the scene of these unspeak- 
able barbaric rites, the ground and 
rocks now forming the island had 
been torn loose from the mainland and 
sent to wander around the lake until 
the day of doom. Then cleansed of 
sin, it would return again to its for- 
mer place as a part of the eastern 
shore of the lake. 

Occasionally, on summer nights in 
the dark of the moon, the waters of 
the lake seemed to moan dismally as 
they washed the foot of the rocky 
promontory forming the east side of 
the island. And in winter, when heavy 
ice quieted the crying lake, and deep 
snows spread a mantle of silence over 
the landscape, still stranger things 
were reported to happen in this land 




Plastered against the ceiling and facing downward, Alan forced a wry grin , 
although the shock had nearly knocked him out. 
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of fros (abound desolation. The few 
white natives who lived on the main- 
land through the long northern win- 
ter, told strange tales of ghostly fig- 
ures flitting by night about the island. 
They told unbelievable stories of an 
unearthly golden glow which illumi- 
nated the tree tops when even the 
stars grew cold and froze in the heav- 
ens. And in winter none among them 
were brave enough to visit the island 
either by night or by day. 

Sometimes during the warm sum- 
mer days, when the sun shone bright- 
ly, banishing all fear, Chief Eagle 
Eye, the oracle of the Chippewas and 
the oldest living member of his tribe, 
would tell the ancient legend to a 
group of listeners. Surrounded by a 
colorful party of summer visitors, and 
standing proudly erect in the calm 
dignity befitting an Indian leader, he 
would tell the story in the language 
of his race. Though there were few 
who understood his words, his serious 
pose and dramatic gestures never 
failed to send shivers of apprehension 
through his listeners. 

“Many, many moons ago,” he told 
them, “so long ago that my people 
have lost all count of time, a small 
band of my ancestors came here to 
live. They found much game and many 
fish. The signs told them others had 
been here before, but had even then 
been gone for many moons. 

“No island stood in the lake, and 
enemies threatened my people. One 
night, when Takwan, the Great War- 
rior, stood guard, a Giant came down 
out of the clouds, and spoke to him- 
with-the-truthful-tongue : ‘I am King 
of the world, and come as a friend of 
your people. That you shall not doubt 
my words, 0, leader of the Chippewas, 
I shall make for you a refuge from 
your enemies, even from the wild 
beasts of the forests!’ 



“Before the eyes of Takwan, a piece 
of land broke away from the eastern 
shore and moved slowly out in the 
lake. ‘It shall be an accursed spot to 
many, but to your people it shall be 
there to protect you from your ene- 
mies. It shall be doomed to float in 
the waters of the lake until the end of 
time.’ 

“Then the Giant spoke again in a 
voice of thunder, but the others did 
not awaken : ‘Your people shall grow 
great and strong, and for many moons 
shall rule the land. Palefaces shall 
come and the Chippewas shall grow 
few, even until the end. And one day 
a paleface shall live on the Island of 
Crawling Stone, which will mark the 
beginning of the end. For this white 
one shall live in a place of madness, 
and shall seem as one demented. Even 
then the end shall be in sight, and the 
Sun, and the Moon, and the Stars, 
shall grow dim, and time will be no 
more! 

“ ‘A long night shall come, lasting 
for many moons. And many, even al- 
most to the last one, shall close his 
eyes in the last long sleep. The spirits 
of a few shall depart to the land of 
the deer and the rabbit, the happy 
hunting ground from which there will 
be no return. Then, but not until then, 
shall the Crawling Stone be cleansed 
of sin, to return again to its place as 
a part of the land where men may 
tread without fear.’ 

“A Great Light of Gold appeared in 
the heavens, and the giant was lifted 
up and away. Takwan — him-with-the- 
truthf ul-tongue — awakened his people 
to tell them of his vision. And they 
saw the Island of the Crawling Stone, 
where they stayed hidden many, many 
times from their enemies:” the old 
Chief turned and stalked majestically 
away, perhaps to brood in silence over 
the fate of worlds. 
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T^VR. HOWELL had found the story 
amusing, and yet, garbled as it 
may have been by being handed down 
through the centuries by word of 
mouth, at times it seemed even to his 
intensely practical mind to hold some 
sinister threat for the future of the 
world he loved. But the realms of 
fantasy were not for him, and he 
dared not allow an unproved Indian 
legend to influence his scientific 
thought. Yet he had, only within the 
past year, gone so far as to suggest 
and even attempt to prove, that sci- 
ence would ultimately defeat its own 
ends by destroying itself. 

Only recently science had made 
such strides that things undreamed of 
but a decade before were now accom- 
plished facts. And there was no logical 
end in sight. Totally uncontrolled by 
any natural agency except time, the 
scientists of the world had entered an 
era of mad accomplishment, striving 
for the “Supremacy of Science” at any 
cost. And Dr. Howell, by his act of 
publicly calling attention to certain 
fundamental facts, had brought down 
upon his head the wrath of the entire 
scientific world — to his own undoing. 
He was now discredited while all his 
previous brilliant accomplishments 
had been forgotten. 

With a feeling of helpless futility he 
sought the seclusion of his summer 
home on the Crawling Stone, where, 
hidden from a ridiculing world, he 
could seek the answer to the strange 
problems of Creation. The world of 
science had called him a madman, and 
sent him away to the strange labora- 
tory he had constructed in this out of 
the way place. Indeed, a modern sci- 
entist would have called it a “negative” 
laboratory, designed to destroy the 
positive accomplishments of science if 
a need arose. And Dr. Howell did be- 
lieve that the ravages of science would 



some day make such a course neces- 
sary. 

Yet his retirement to the island had 
brought a strange blight upon the 
island and to the members of his 
household. Once the favored spot for 
many of, the social activities of the 
fashionable summer colony, it was 
now shunned as a plague. One short 
space of time between summer sea- 
sons had brought this about, and the 
world would have none of him. 

Although largely lacking in what 
the world calls wealth, Dr. Howell’s 
wife, Eleanor Howell, and their 
daughter Mary, had on previous sum- 
mers taken an active part in the so- 
cial life of the north woods. But now 
they were barred from this pleasur- 
able summer game, apparently by a 
capricious rumor, or rumors, which 
had gone the rounds of this select 
group. 

Yet the seclusion of the four mem- 
bers of Dr. Howell’s household, — he 
had included another at the beginning 
of the season, — was purely social. No 
signs banned the uninvited guest, and 
no bars restrained the island inhabi- 
tants on their bit of land. 

A I ''HOUGH the lake was dotted with 
water craft, none stopped at the 
island landing. No fisherman cast his 
lure toward its rocky shore, and all 
seemed intent on giving the Crawling 
Stone as wide a berth as possible. In- 
deed, any attempt of either side to- 
ward the resumption of friendly inter- 
course would have been futile, for the 
sinister rumor persisted — Dr. Howell 
had gone completely mad. 

Perhaps the addition of Alan Win- 
ters to the Doctor’s family had some- 
thing to do with the rumor, for cur- 
rent gossip, ever seeking to dramatize 
the commonest incident, offered more 
than one reason for his presence. One 
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of these linked his name to that of 
pretty Mary Howell, while the other 
intimated that he was a young interne 
who had been hired by the family as 
a keeper for the learned scientist. And 
the local socialites failed completely to 
accept the real reason for Alan’s pres- 
ence. In this failure lay a deadly men- 
ace to the future safety of humanity. 

True, there were those who report- 
ed having seen Dr. Howell at close 
range on his infrequent visits to the 
mainland, always in the company of 
Alan Winters. They told a weird tale 
of seeing a strange glitter in the eyes 
of the scientist, suggesting that this 
was a sure indication of criminal in- 
sanity. And remembering the Indian 
Legend the story had gained momen- 
tum with each passing day. Could it 
really be that the first part of the In- 
dian Prophecy had been fulfilled — 
that a white man would live on the 
Crawling Stone, and that it would be 
as a place of madness ? 

But the blase summer crowd, living 
in the thrilling, fast moving reality of 
the present cared not at all for anoth- 
er whose mind may have succumbed to 
a monomania of scientific thought. 
For in the serious contemplation of 
the infinite lies the road to madness. 
The crowd knew not, and perhaps 
cared even less, that this man with the 
warped mind was even then trying to 
save the world from utter, absolute de- 
struction at its own hands. It may be 
that the world did not wish to be 
saved. 

With a single week of the season yet 
remaining, the pleasure seeking sum- 
mer colony redoubled its efforts to 
drain to the last drop the cup of pleas- 
ure, for Labor Day would mean the 
return to school and work. A few took 
time out to tap their heads significant- 
ly, as they looked toward the Island 
of the Crawling Stone, and to laugh 



at the thought of the lone scientist 
who labored there in a frenzy of 
madness, seeking to prove the coming 
destruction of the world. Why, the 
man must be daffy to stand alone 
against the entire scientific world! 

Yes, Labor Day would be a red let- 
ter day in Science, for on that day im- 
pressive ceremonies would mark the 
official starting of the giant Cosmic 
Ray absorption generators of General 
Power Co. The President of the 
United States would press a button, 
and the radio would carry a story of 
the scene and the hum of the huge 
generators to a waiting world, which 
waited impatiently for this newly 
promised emancipation from decades 
of drudgery. 

A dream of centuries was about to 
be realized, and scientific men labored 
for its accomplishment in a furor of 
excitement. Power ! And yet more 
Power! Power for industry, — cheap 
and unlimited! Power to lessen the 
hours of labor! Science had achieved 
the unachievable, and one mad scien- 
tist could not change the course of the 
world ! It was unthinkable, — and 
amusing ! 

Evening, — and for the first time in 
weeks Alan Winters had an opportu- 
nity to view his summer’s work in per- 
spective. The days, and even the 
nights, had sped swiftly, for the work 
in Dr. Howell’s laboratory had gone 
on and on, seemingly without end. To- 
gether they had labored over strange 
machines, testing and measuring, ever 
seeking an answer to show the prob- 
able effects of the Cosmic Rays on 
the laws of the universe. 

T ACKING the resources of the 
huge corporation laboratories of 
the General Power Co. Dr. Howell had 
struggled on with pitifully inadequate 
equipment toward a solution he alone 
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seemed to understand. He had pur- 
sued his goal wiih a tireless energy, 
often working long hours after the 
younger man had been forced to quit 
through sheer fatigue. Indeed, there 
were times when even Alan doubted 
the scientist’s sanity, so ruthlessly had 
he driven toward the solution of this 
problem of the Creation. 

“Alan?” a voice interrupted his 
somewhat morbid thoughts, “I 
thought I would find you here.” 
“Hello, Mary,” Winters spoke quiet- 
ly, “I’m glad you came.” 

The sun sank slowly below the 
western horizon, casting a spot of red 
rippling over the waters of the lake. 

“The Doctor has finished his work, 
and I am just contemplating the won- 
ders of the Infinite,” continued Alan, 
“It is all beyond my understand- 
ing—.” 

“Alan ! Please, — ” 

“Why? what is it, Mary?” 

“Please don’t talk about it, Alan. 
That’s the road to madness, — poor Fa- 
ther,” her voice ended in a half sob. 
“Mary! — You mean?” 

“Yes, Alan. Mother and I talked it 
over today. I am sure Dad’s mind is 
affected. People have been talking all 
summer about him, but we didn’t real- 
ize it. He has taken his work so seri- 
ously — thinking of nothing else. 

“And now he is so sure that he has 
worked out an answer the leading 
scientists will accept. To-morrow, he 
will go to Chicago, and submit his fig- 
ures to the council. But, Alan, if they 
don’t accept them, I fear — Oh, Alan, 
I’m terribly afraid.” 

“I must confess, Mary,” Alan told 
her, “sometimes, even I have doubted 
his complete sanity. Perhaps he is 
right in his hypothesis, — that I can- 
not say, his figures are beyond me. But 
even if he is right, he has worked too 



hard, and too long. I didn’t want to 
tell you before, but now — .” 

“He appreciates your loyalty, Alan. 
I am sure he does, and we all do. But 
there is only a week left until the gen- 
erator goes into operation. After that, 
— well, if he is wrong, we will take 
a long rest, somewhere in the 
south — .” 

“Surely, he isn’t going down there 
alone?” asked Alan. 

“Yes, — he insists. We can only stay 
here and wait, — and hope — .” her 
voice trailed off into silence. 

Alan’s thoughts traveled back to 
the University, to his last days there, 
and to the dramatic scene in Dr. How- 
ell’s office : 

Hurrying through the corridor of 
Science Hall with the last batch of the 
spring semester’s final examination 
papers under his arm, Alan had 
paused the barest fraction of a second 
to listen before opening the door of 
Dr. Howell’s office. Although custom 
at the University decreed that he use 
the Doctor’s office for the clerical 
work which fell to his lot, he had made 
it a point not to enter unannounced if 
sounds within indicated that others 
were present. But a dead silence greet- 
ed him, seeming to offer an undis- 
turbed hour for grading and classify- 
ing a new crop of victims of an educa- 
tional system, in which he played a mi- 
nor part as an assistant instructor. 

“Thank Heaven,” he thought, “just 
two more days of this dreary routine, 
with its petty politics, its wire-pulling, 
and its professional jealousies; then 
my first visit to the north woods with 
Mary — ,” the door opened noiselessly, 
and he paused on the threshold in 
amazement — the room was occupied. 

Dr. Howell, his immediate superior, 
sat at his desk with head bowed on 
his hands. He looked up quickly at 
Alan’s entrance. Across the desk, fac- 
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ing him, sat Dr. L. Dawson Furner, 
Dean of the Department of Science, 
and chief of the teaching staff. Win- 
ters mumbled an apology and turned 
to leave, but was stopped by Dr. How- 
ell. 

“Come in, Alan,” he said, with what 
might easily have been a note of re- 
lief in his voice, “the Dean and I 
were just discussing a matter with 
which you are familiar. You will not 
be intruding.” 

“But, Dr. Howell — ,” the Dean 
seemed to resent the interruption, 
“perhaps you will not care to have 
Mr. Winters present during the con- 
clusion of our discussion.” His words 
carried a threat. 

“Oh, that will be all right,” Dr. 
Howell replied, easily. “But we need 
not be disturbed by Mr. Winters’ 
presence. He usually does his work 
here and I think he has something to 
do which must be completed to-day.” 

Dean Furner admitted the check- 
mate with a grudging word of assent, 
and Winters turned to his desk, where 
he tried vainly to concentrate on the 
work in hand. But he could not shut 
out a thought of the consequences this 
unexpected and surprising visit might 
bring, for local tradition had it that 
the arrogant Dean never visited the 
office of a subordinate unless the one 
visited was “on the spot.” 

r | ''HE silence which had greeted 
Winters’ entrance was decidedly 
not the kind which often falls between 
friends who are in perfect accord. 
Rather, it spoke of professional jeal- 
ousies and personal hatreds. It w r as 
the kind of silence which sometimes 
forms a barrier between enemies, 
serving but one good purpose; — to 
keep them from destroying each oth- 
er. 



In fact, for more than a year stories 
of the personal enmity of Dean Furn- 
er toward Dr. Howell had been a fav- 
orite subject for gossip at the univer- 
sity. The “underground” carried al- 
most daily some new story of his an- 
tagonism, and even among the hired 
help bets had been placed on just how 
long Dr. Howell would be permitted 
to remain a member of the Faculty. 

Probably suppressed beneath a 
veneer of diplomatic hypocrisy since 
the advent of Professor Howell some 
years before, Dean Furner’s antago- 
nism toward his subordinate had ap- 
parently become active, when Dr. 
Howell had published his new theory 
of the Universe. It was controversial 
matter of profound interest to stu- 
dents of higher science, and numbers 
of advanced students had taken sides 
in the controversy. Some went so far 
as to say that the fate of the world 
might eventually rest on the correct 
settlement of the question. 

“Your case came up before the 
Board of Trustees yesterday,” Furn- 
er broke a silence which had become 
oppressive, “and, of course, they had 
to make a decision. You understand, 
Dr. Howell, that I could hardly oppose 
the Board in the matter.” 

“I would not expect it,” Howell 
stated, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“They all felt as I do, that you 
should take an indeterminate leave of 
absence, — for rest and mental relaxa- 
tion,” the Dean added, significantly. 

“Your regular duties have been 
hard, and the addition of extra 
scientific research has impaired your 
efficiency to such an extent that your 
services are no longer of value to the 
University,” Dean Furner concluded 
coldly. 

“Of course I was not aware that 
my mental condition was bad, but I 
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suppose one who is the victim of some 
disease of the mind is seldom aware of 
it,” Dr. Howell said, bitterly. “How- 
ever, since the board insists that I 
need a rest, then naturally I must take 
a rest, — without pay, I suppose.” 

“No, although your contract ex- 
pires this spring, the Board insist that 
you accept one half year’s salary. That 
will give you an opportunity to seek 
another position without too great 
loss.” 

Although the snobbish Dean, to- 
gether with his satellites on the Fac- 
ulty had condescended to accept Dr. 
Howell when he came from a small 
western school three years previously, 
actual hostilities had not begun un- 
til his published theory had directed 
the spotlight toward him and his 
work. The facts as set forth met with 
a bitter attack by a few leading scien- 
tists, and Dr. Howell’s fellow mem- 
bers on the Faculty turned against 
him without a single exception. It was 
a heart-breaking result for the years 
he had given to scientific thought. 

But the acceptance or rejection of 
Dr. Howell’s theory of planetary in- 
ter-relationship as balanced by the 
Cosmic Ray had a more sinister aspect 
than a mere division of human per- 
sonalities. If his figures were correct, 
then the harnessing of Cosmic Ener- 
gy would be a very grave mistake, 
even granting that it was practicable. 
For his calculations showed beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that any one 
of several kinds of cataclysm would be 
the natural result of this misdirected 
scientific achievement. 

Dr. Howell had dared to suggest 
that scientific progress in this direc- 
tion be halted, temporarily, at least, 
so that further investigation could be 
made of the Cosmic Ray phenomena. 
He had asked that this be done as a 



means of promoting human welfare, 
— that the human race might continue 
to live and inhabit the earth. 

A LTHOUGH he had gone to great 
lengths to prove the correctness 
of his formulas, using every known 
mathematical means, his theory had 
been bandied about the scientific 
world as the prize joke of the twenti- 
eth century. It was rather broadly 
hinted in certain quarters that Dr. 
Howell’s mind had strayed too far in- 
to the Infinite, and that his calcula- 
tions were based on a hypothesis 
which was wholly erroneous. The few 
who did accept his work were the “un- 
knowns” of science ; without influence 
they could only watch and wait. 

“Of course I am well aware of the 
real reason for this act of scientific 
vandalism by the Board,” Dr. How- 
ell’s tone was ironical, “ — for that is 
exactly what it must be. They feel 
that the refusal of the leading scien- 
tists to accept my published works on 
Cosmic Rays is a direct reflection on 
the University, which may affect the 
enrollment. In other words, they have 
dollars where their brains should be. 

“Actually, the failure is theirs, not 
mine. If the Faculty had extended me 
their support as they have to certain 
others I need not name here, the lead- 
ing scientists, Eisendrath, Voltiva, 
and Stanislov, would hardly have 
dared to turn ‘thumbs down’ so vin- 
dictively on my theory. But when they 
found I had no local support they went 
the limit, literally tearing the house 
down and throwing it out of the win- 
dow.” 

“But, Dr. Howell,” the Dean’s voice 
was appeasing, “we do not want you 
to feel this way about it. Of course I 
cannot deny that the publication of 
your theory had a great deal to do 
with present conditions here. Natural- 
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ly, the famed men you have named 
cannot defend something which dis- 
cards all present theories and substi- 
tutes a new plan, using mere frag- 
ments of others. 

“Your theory of the Nuclear Hypo- 
thesis, and especially that part of it 
which deals with its instability and 
lack of cohesion when small unbal- 
anced forces are introduced, cannot 
be accepted for obvious reasons. Your 
claims are utterly ridiculous on their 
face. Why, the Council of Science have 
found it impossible to accept all of 
your formulas as being mathematical- 
ly correct. As a mere cog in the scien- 
tific machine, or if you rather, — as an 
individual, — you are presumptuous to 
try to prove to this learned body that 
our self-sustaining relativity, our in- 
ter-planetary relationship, can be even 
shaken by the diversion of a small 
fraction of Cosmic Energy to human 
needs.” 

“Yes,” Dr. Howell’s voice was calm, 
even in the face of this bitter indict- 
ment, “I remember the old saw, 
‘Prophets without honor,’ etc., but I 
am not seeking the glory of achieve- 
ment. I do not wish to take the laurels 
others have earned. I merely wish to 
prevent the Universal Cataclysm 
which must follow the use of even a 
few of the Cosmic Rays for power 
purposes. Nature has use for all of 
them, or they would never have been 
created.” 

“But, Dr. Howell! Industry must 
have new sources of energy! Power 
is needed for mills and factories. We 
cannot continue indefinitely with the 
present economic set-up. Cosmic En- 
ergy will supply the cheapest power 
ever known, and it must be harnessed. 
And no one, — yourself excepted, — has 
yet found anything to indicate that its 
use will disrupt the Universe.” 

“Industrial progress represents but 



one phase of life, Dr. Furner,” said 
Howell, earnestly, “but at present 
everything is being sacrificed to the 
tinsel god, Production. And the pres- 
ent motto of production engineers 
seems to be, ‘more and greater prof- 
its.’ ” 

“Your ideas are too socialistic for 
this day and age, Doctor,” Furner’s 
tone was withering. “No one has time 
to waste proving your theory, — 
there’s no percentage in that! The 
profit lies in the other direction, to 
make this Cosmic Ray generator work 
successfully,” Furner became increas- 
ingly sarcastic. “Perhaps your real 
reason for publicly propounding this 
fallacious idea is to save your own 
life, — if worst comes to worst. You 
should not let fear dominate you.” 

“I am sorry, Dr. Furner, that you 
misconstrue my intentions. But, real- 
ly, I fully realize the fact that my own 
life is not of great moment in this 
world, or perhaps in any other. And 
neither is the life of any other single 
individual, — even yours,” he conclud- 
ed, with a slow smile. 

“Well, I must admit that just at 
this time my fear of great danger 
from the cause you mention is not 
great,” the tension had relaxed, and 
Dr. Furner arose to take his depar- 
ture. 

“Perhaps, — and then again, per- 
haps not,” said Dr. Howell, enigmatic- 
ally. 

“Well, Alan,” Dr. Howell turned to 
Winters as the outer door closed, “it 
looks like the sidewalks of Chicago 
for us.” 

“You mean — ?” Winters questioned. 

“Yes, just that. There is no doubt 
that you will not be asked to come 
back next year. You know a change in 
the head of a Department usually 
means a change all the way down the 
line. As for myself, I am rather glad 
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to be able to leave this industrially 
subsidized group of so-called educa- 
tors for more pleasant fields. Of 
course I do not like the intimation 
that I am suffering a mental lapse, — 
that my mind has failed me. I feel 
that remark by the Dean was uncalled 
for.” 

“But you will spend the summer in 
the North?” Alan might have admit- 
ted that he was more interested in 
Mary Howell than in either work or 
world cataclysms. 

Dr. Howell laughed: “Of course, 
Mary has planned for the summer va- 
cation and we must not disappoint 
her. But at the same time I have some 
plans, — that is if you care to work 
with me in my laboratory there. The 
General Power Company plan to have 
their Cosmic Ray generator in opera- 
tion by fall, and I have a feeling that 
soon after they start all will not be 
well with the world.” 

“Why, I’ll be glad to help you out, 
Doctor,” Alan was eager at this new 
chance. 

“Thanks, Alan. There is much to be 
done, and we must have our work 
completed before the generator is 
placed in operation, — if we intend to 
survive. I am very much afraid, that 
after all, I am more interested in liv- 
ing than in protecting the world, or 
in saving it from destruction.” 

A LAN had been impressed with the 
serious -\yords of Dr. Howell, but 
now, after a summer of hard work 
intermingled with doubts, he some- 
times questioned the wisdom of the 
scientist. And Mary Howell’s present 
doubt of her father’s sanity was a 
blow which left him sick at heart. But 
his loyalty prevailed and he elected 
to stay until the finish. 

Labor Day came and the World 
awoke, rubbed its sleepy eyes to a 



sudden realization that this was to be 
the Day of Days in Science. For at 
twelve o’clock noon, the President of 
the Nation would speak a few words 
of praise for those scientists who had 
made this thing possible, then press 
the magic button which would official- 
ly place in operation the huge Cosmic 
Ray generator at Niagara Falls. Vast 
gatherings of people were scheduled 
where loud speaker systems could be 
used to carry the messages of the 
“great ones” to the gaping populace. 
Truly, this must be made a day long 
to be remembered as another great 
milestone of economic progress. 

Though celebrations were the order 
of the day, the four people composing 
the little group on the Crawling Stone, 
perhaps alone of all those in the entire 
world, sat waiting tensely for the 
coming of the zero hour of noon. Dr. 
Howell had returned only the day be- 
fore, defeated and a self-confessed 
failure. The learned Council of 
Science had considered his figures 
briefly, — and turned them down cold. 
But in spite of all, the scientist ap- 
peared relieved ; the mental strain had 
gone and in its place was an outward- 
ly calm acceptance of this bitter de- 
cree of the fickle Goddess of Fate. 

“But you haven’t told us about your 
trip, Frank,” Mrs. Howell sought to 
break the growing ominous silence. 

“There isn’t much to tell, Eleanor,” 
replied Dr. Howell. “Nothing hap- 
pened outside of my visit to the Coun- 
cil. They received me pleasantly 
enough and listened to my statement 
of unpublished facts, the results of 
this summer’s work. I just left my cal- 
culations and the formulas I used, 
there with them, and later they noti- 
fied me that further consideration of 
the matter was useless.” 

“Did you see Dean Furner?” 

“No, he didn’t come to the Council 
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meeting. He really isn’t a scientist, but 
a good business man who has strayed 
too far from his proper sphere. I will 
admit, though, that science has devel- 
oped a business complex within re- 
cent years. 

“They cannot, or will not, believe 
that the earth is like the armature of 
a gigantic, alternating current motor, 
which must be kept in phase with the 
driving force, in this instance, the 
Cosmic Ray. No, they prefer harness- 
ing the Ray, even though it throws 
the whole machine out of time.” 

“But what wiU happen, Frank?" 

“I can only say : I don’t know exact- 
ly. Maybe anything at all. But I am 
still sure that something will happen 
— listen! The President has finished 
speaking !” 

“There — exactly twelve o’clock ! 
Hear that hum?” 

“What is it, Dad?” Mary asked. 

“It is the generator at Niagara,” re- 
plied Dr. Howell. “It sounds some- 
what like a huge alternator, doesn’t 
it?” 

“I think the tone is beautiful, Dad.” 

“Yes, — it is the music of the Uni- 
verse, of Creation. It could hardly be 
otherwise than musical. There is no 
discord in Nature, except when the 
crude hand of man supplies it.” 

“How long must we wait. Doctor?” 
asked Alan. 

“We should know more to-morrow, 
but above all things don’t leave the 
island,” Dr. Howell warned. 

B UT the warning was destined to 
go unheeded, for the morrow 
never came. And a news flash late that 
afternoon spelled ‘Doom,’ to the world. 
Like a thunder bolt out of a blue sky 
it came to strike terror into the hearts 
of the listeners. 

“Stand by all stations!” the words 
of the announcer broke through a 



musical program given in honor of 
the opening of the new power plant 
at Niagara. “Warning — to all citizens 
of America and the world ! 

“The Naval Observatory has issued 
a warning of impending calamity ; the 
earth is slowing down at a rate which 
will bring it to a complete stop with- 
in a few hours! The exact nature of 
the disturbance has not been discov- 
ered, but all persons are urged as a 
matter of self-preservation to be on 
the lookout for serious trouble! 

“The giant Cosmic Ray generator 
at Niagara Falls has been stopped as a 
precautionary measure. Stand by for 
further announcements which will be 
given you in the interest of public 
safety as fast as we receive them !” 
“Alan! Dad!” Mary called, as she 
ran at top speed toward the labora- 
tory, where the two men had gone for 
final tests of the machines. 

The door was open and she entered : 
“Dad! Did you hear the news?” 

“Eh, oh, yes. What news?” Dr. 
Howell’s words were not wholly con- 
vincing. 

“Why, Dad! The news about the 
earth slowing down !” 

“Yes, Mary, we heard it — and ex- 
pected something like that to happen. 
But we didn’t want to alarm you. Tell 
Mother not to worry.” 

“But, Dad, what will happen next?” 
“Well, we are prepared for several 
things. It may even be that the rota- 
tional speed of the earth will increase 
to normal now that the generator has 
been stopped. A great deal depends on 
the amount of the speed already lost. 
If it exceeds ten per cent allowable 
slippage, as in a normal motor, then 
we may never regain our correct posi- 
tion in the heavens. 

“There is also a very good chance 
that the earth will fly out of its orbit 
and become a comet, burning up as it 
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flies wildly out into the distant cor- 
ners of the universe. But we may not 
even last that long — 

“But, Dad! Isn’t there something 
you can do, — anything?” 

“Now Mary ! Please be calm. I tried 
to do a number of things, but the 
world stopped me before I even got a 
good start. Of course I have taken 
steps to protect those who are here 
on the island, but I can’t even promise 
that definitely, — listen, — the ra- 

dio!”— 

“News Flash! Stand by! — Word 
has reached us from the Observatory 
at Annapolis that the earth is slow- 
ing down at an increasing rate. As- 
tronomers report signs of disturb- 
ances of an interplanetary nature. 

“The President has asked that all 
citizens remain calm in the face of the 
present catastrophe. There appears to 
be little to fear at present. Stand by 
for later announcement !” 

“Here, we are perhaps better pre- 
pared for this to happen than in any 
other place in the world,” Dr. Howell 
stated, calmly. “To-night, when night 
does come, we must stay here together. 
I have instruments here which are not 
duplicated in even the laboratories of 
the General Power Company. True, 
my equipment is too weak to accom- 
plish much, but at least we can try.” 

T TOURS later the sun, a great red 
-*• ball of fire, sank slowly below the 
western horizon, seeming loath to 
leave a world it had served so long and 
faithfully. And the horror of that long 
night was never forgotten by those 
who lived on the Island of the Crawl- 
ing Stone. 

Perhaps days later, or possibly only 
hours, the survivors never knew, the 
radio again blared forth : “Stand by ! 
All the world ! 

“Word has come from the observa- 



tory that the disturbance in the heav- 
ens has lessened, and the positions of 
the known stars now appear about 
normal. The speed of the earth is much 
slower and on the side of the earth 
where the sun is now shining the heat 
is reported to be intense, causing much 
suffering. The President asks your 
continued faith in the efforts our 
scientists are making, which will un- 
doubtedly result soon in normal days 
and nights. He also suggests that ac- 
cording to the clocks of the Nation, 
business be taken up as usual, merely 
as a civic — .” 

But the words were never spoken. A 
terrific tremor shook the earth, and a 
wave of water swept over the island. 
The Crawling Stone seemed grasped 
in the hands of a Colossus, who 
whirled it slithering across the face of 
the earth after the manner of a bowl- 
ing ball. A cracking jar shook the lab- 
oratory, while the foundations seemed 
as though they would tear asunder. 
And after it, there was a terrible, all 
consuming silence, like some dreadful 
nightmare. 

Stunned by the shock and horror of 
it all, but strangely, still seated as be- 
fore, the four looked and waited. Not 
daring to move lest the slightest move- 
ment upset this strange new world, 
seen seemingly as a horrible night- 
mare, they could only wait in silence 
for an end to it all. 

“Mary! Are you all right?” Alan, 
the first to recover, shouted. But no 
sound of words came forth. 

Surprised, he tried again, but again 
no sound could be heard. With an aw- 
ful sensation of futility he stared at 
Mary, as she seemed to watch his lips, 
failing utterly to grasp the frightful 
significance of his failure to speak. 

“Alan!” she called, but no one 
heard. Her eyes opened in terror, and 
her lips formed a scream, — but a dead 
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silence was the only result. Her face 
paled at the horror of it all. 

It was all too hideous — the world 
had gone topsy-turvy. A dread silence 
had descended, a silence so absolute 
that noise could not even be imagined. 
It was a vast and all encompassing si- 
lence which left an unlillable void ; life 
was a horrible nightmare. 

W ITH a shuddering fear in his 
heart Alan sprang to his feet, 
though Dr. Howell tried in vain to 
warn him of impending calamity. But 
too late, and Alan’s body struck the 
ceiling a terrific soundless blow. Even 
the forces of gravity had been dis- 
solved into thin air along with the 
power of human communication. 

Plastered against the ceiling and 
facing downward, Alan forced a wry 
grin, although the shock had nearly 
knocked him out. 

“Turn over and push yourself 
downward — easy,” Dr. Howell’s first 
attempt at speech resulted in silence. 
“Oh, damn,” he thought, with profes- 
sorial dignity. 

With exaggerated lip motions he at 
last succeeded in indicating his de- 
sires to Alan, who nodded, and turned 
over easily. A light push sent him 
down to the floor. 

“Gosh,” he started, and then real- 
ized that he could not even hear his 
own voice. Sound and gravity had 
gone the way of all earthly things as 
he had known them. But Dr. Howell 
came to the rescue with pencil and pa- 
per. 

“Doctor,” he wrote, “what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“The destruction of all forces of the 
Universe appears to have been abso- 
lute. Gravity, sound, and all rays with 
the single exception of light, and that 
is very dim as you will note, seem to 
have been wiped out completely. The 



chances are that most of these things 
however, will come back shortly, so 
if you feel inclined to float around the 
room I would suggest that you do it 
now. You may never get another 
chance. 

“However, the earth has stopped 
rotating completely, and probably now 
hangs in space, unless some other 
force has already begun to act upon 
it. We are very lucky that the sun is 
on the other side of the earth, as oth- 
erwise we would burn up. It will get 
very cold here, and we must prepare 
for that,” he concluded. 

Alan started for the door, but Dr. 
Howell was too quick for him, tak- 
ing a jump across the room, which 
jump ended in a flying tackle. Shak- 
ing his head violently, he wrote rap- 
idly: “Do not leave the room, you 
could easily float away in space and 
become lost,” a horrible thought, but 
true enough. 

“How about the people living 
around us? Are they in danger of 
floating away?” Alan asked by way of 
the ever necessary paper. 

“Yes,” replied Howell on the paper. 
“I imagine millions have been killed 
in the world-wide collapse. Perhaps 
thousands are now floating around in 
the void. If they leave the earth’s at- 
mosphere they will die for lack of air, 
and if they do not leave it, but con- 
tinue to float about indefinitely they 
will, of course, die for lack of the es- 
sentials, — water and food.” 

“But what keeps this building on 
the earth?” Mary wrote. 

“The foundation is set in the ground 
and the frame work has been bolted 
to it,” replied Dr. Howell. “And I 
suppose you are wondering just why 
the air has not also left and floated 
away. Well, the air is being held here 
by molecular cohesion, a force sup- 
posed to be related to gravity, but 
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which has no relation whatever to true 
gravitational forces. The air has 
lightened considerably but not enough 
to seriously affect our respiration. 

“But we must all rest now, if possi- 
ble. We dare not leave here to get food 
and water until some gravity returns, 
if it ever does come back. You can take 
your choice for sleeping. Try the floor 
first, but if you don’t like that you can 
sleep on the ceiling. There is some 
danger in sleeping above the floor, for 
when gravity returns it may do so 
suddenly, which would give you a bad 
fall.” 

It was a strange and never to be 
forgotten period of rest for these four. 
It could not be called a night, for night 
seemed now a permanent thing, awful 
in its black intensity. No stars shone 
in the cloudless sky, and the dim 
twilight of a normal night had given 
away to an apparently absolute noth- 
ingness. Even the beam from a pow- 
erful flashlight which Alan directed 
through the window was absorbed 
within the space of a few feet. 

Yet the absolute comfort of that 
rest was unbelievable. Freed of grav- 
itational forces, even the hard floor 
was queerly soft, for they had some 
difficulty in forcing their bodies into 
contact with it. Alan, forgetting for 
the moment, that all objects were af- 
fected alike, attempted to force him- 
self downward by a swift push on the 
table. The results were disastrous, 
for the table sped swiftly to the ceil- 
ing, from which it was recovered only 
with great difficulty. 

But the rest time ended at last, and, 
much refreshed, they arose to find 
that the earth’s gravity had indeed 
partially returned, though their steps 
were lightly taken. Sounds were also 
heard, and by talking loudly and dis- 
tinctly they found that they could com- 
municate without the aid of writing. 



A dim twilight replaced the terrible 
blackness of a few hours before, but 
an intense cold had settled around 
them. 

“Dad,” asked Mary, shivering, “will 
this cold stay here always?” 

“That is hard to say,” replied Dr. 
Howell, gravely, “but I have reasons 
for thinking that it will stay until the 
sun comes up to warm the earth. Your 
guess is as good as mine as to just 
when that will happen.” 

“But, Frank,” said Mrs. Howell, “I 
thought you told me you had a ray 
generator which would set the earth 
to spinning again.” 

“Yes, that is true. I have such a ma- 
chine, but it is small and maybe too 
weak for the purpose. I had intended 
to use it as a demonstrator to show 
how this disruptive force could be ov- 
ercome, and then have a large one 
built.” 

“Dr. Howell ! Doctor ! Come out and 
look, quick!” Alan interrupted. He 
had gone outside with the intention 
of securing food from the house. 

“Look, the island has moved ! We’re 
not on an island any more, — it’s part 
of the mainland !” 

I T was true, the jarring stop of the 
earth had shifted the Crawling 
Stone bodily across the lake and into 
the eastern shore. It was now a part 
of the mainland. Carefully they made 
their way across the jagged peak 
marking the place where the fusion of 
these two bodies had occurred. But no 
signs of life were apparent, and they 
returned again to hold council and 
plan for an unknown future. For this 
was to be a battle for survival against 
strange new elements of Nature. The 
fit alone might live. 

Hours of agony and suffering fol- 
lowed, — hours which lengthened into 
days, and days which lengthened in- 
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to weeks and months. Afraid to sep- 
arate lest some new cataclysm part 
them forever, they explored the sur- 
rounding country in ever widening 
circles, hoping to find that they were 
not alone in this world of semi-dark- 
ness, and a cold which hourly grew 
more intense. 

Yet everything in a once familiar 
territory had changed ; old landmarks 
had disappeared, and many of the 
summer houses had apparently van- 
ished into thin air. And those that 
were left, they ransacked of food and 
stores, for this was a struggle for ex- 
istence, a struggle which recognized 
no property rights. Laws of a once- 
powerful government no longer exist- 
ed for them, and they took what came 
to hand. 

During his spare time at home, Dr. 
Howell fussed with his wave genera- 
tor, ever seeking the fundamental 
wave length of the earth, and hoping 
that his super-imposed wave would 
again start the stalled motor which 
was the earth. With a powerful hetero- 
dyned beat-note he might yet succeed, 
for in that pathway alone lay safety 
and life for his little group. 

Time he computed with his chro- 
nometer, even though time was no 
more, a thing which was and was not, 
since there was nothing for compari- 
son. Even the stars stood still, while 
a new moon hung dimly just above the 
western horizon, shedding a blurred 
light over the desolate landscape. 

Fortunate indeed, they were, that 
Dr. Howell had thought to install his 
own light-plant for power, yet the 
drains on his meager supply of fuel 
had been heavy. Even the confiscation 
of all the fuel they had found in the 
surrounding country had scarcely in- 
creased his reserve supply. But the 
steady radiations of energy must be 
continued until all hope was gone. 



The arctic cold increased to a point 
which was well nigh unendurable, 
though fortunately no snow fell to 
add to their distress. The waters of 
Turtle Lake froze to the bottom, and 
great cracks made walking on the ice 
dangerous. Yet no record of the tem- 
perature was possible, since the cold 
had already gone lower than the low- 
est point on any available thermome- 
ter, — and no end was in sight. 

Then, suddenly, without warning, 
they had their first word from the 
outer world. Dr. Howell had stopped 
his wave-generator to make slight 
changes, and Alan paused a moment 
to idly twirl the dials of the radio. He 
expected nothing, but the habit of dial 
turning brought surprising results. 

“ — calling all stations! N7XA call- 
ing all stations! Please stand by for 
important message to any listener! 
This station has been unable to oper- 
ate until to-day, virtually since the 
earth stopped some time back, because 
of a strong interference wave shown 
to be set up somewhere west. 

“Because we may be stopped by the 
same cause at any moment, will any 
listener try to communicate with us? 
Virtually the entire population of 
North America has been wiped out, 
and from previous reports we believe 
the entire eastern hemisphere has 
been burned to a crisp, destroying all 
signs of life. 

“We believe here that there is prac- 
tically no one left in North America 
except ourselves. There are about a 
hundred of us left, and we cannot be 
sure how long we can continue to ex- 
ist. The edge of the sun shows slight- 
ly above the eastern horizon, but the 
cold here is terrible, our last reading 
was taken at one hundred and ten de- 
grees below zero. 

“If Dr. Howell, who we remember, 
prophesied this calamity, is still liv- 
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ing will he please try and get in touch 
with us? We are now signing off and 
will continue to listen as long as we 
can on three channels, twenty-five 
meters, one hundred meters, and two 
hundred and fifty meters. N7XA sign- 
ing off.” 

The horror of this moment struck 
the listeners dumb with amazement. 
Not more than one hundred people 
still living of the millions who had 
once inhabited the earth. Wiped out in 
almost a single moment by a scientific 
mistake. It was a blow from which the 
earth would never recover ! 

“Call Mary and her Mother, will 
you please, Alan? Tell them what we 
have heard ! This is more terrible than 
I had thought. I am going to try to 
communicate with N7XA in code.” 

“I can impose a code message on my 
wave,” Dr. howell continued. “It may 
be that we can reach them with that, 
since they mention it as an interfer- 
ing wave.” 

S ILENTLY they stood by while Dr. 

Howell spelled out his message 
slowly and precisely : “Calling N7XA ! 
Howell calling. Heard your message. 
Interfering wave is mine. Am trying 
to strike the beat note and set earth 
in motion. Answer — signing off!” 
“Hello, Dr. Howell,” the answer 
came by phone. “We are all glad to 
hear that you are alive. You are get- 
ting results. The sun is rising higher 
very slowly but in the space of a hun- 
dred hours we can notice changes. 
Are you having trouble with time? 
Our telechron clocks have all stopped, 
and we must rely on our watches. We 
have our own power plant here, every- 
thing else is off. 

“You probably have not heard but 
practically all the buildings here have 
collapsed, killing outright most of 
those living in the cities. We saw hun- 



dreds of de-gravitated human bodies 
pass our studio, swept seaward by a 
strong west wind. Probably hundreds 
of thousands were swept to their death 
in the sea in this way. If any were left 
on land they may be dead now from 
starvation or freezing. We will listen 
again for you twenty-four hours later. 
Good-by, Dr. Howell and party!” 

The wave generator again took up 
its task of righting a disordered 
world, and, except for the daily talk 
with N7XA, those living on what had 
once been the Crawling Stone Island 
stuck to their work. And success did 
seem assured, for the reports from the 
eastern radio station were encourag- 
ing. Too late they realized the vital 
flaw in Dr. Howell’s plan, for one 
more message was destined to be the 
last ever received. 

“Hello, Dr. Howell! Hello, Dr. How- 
ell! Can you hear us? The sun is get- 
ting too hot for us, and we are leaving 
by auto at once. We will head west 
and try to keep ahead of the sun. We 
do not now believe that you can in- 
crease the speed of the earth’s rotation 
at a fast enough rate to prevent burn- 
ing the American Continent to a crisp. 
Answer. Signing off.” 

“We are nearly out of fuel for our 
power plant,” Dr. Howell spelled the 
words slowly out in code. “We cannot 
continue work for more than a few 
periods longer. Suggest that you come 
west and join us here. Good-by. Sign- 
ing off.” 

“Well, that lets us out,” sighed Dr. 
Howell. “I have learned that there are 
some things which can’t be done. I 
believe that this is one of them.” 

He turned the switch on the power 
control panel and the hum of the gen- 
erator died away, never to be heard 
again on the earth. Was this then, the 
end of all things? Yet the edge of the 
slowly rising sun appeared above the 
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horizon, — the breaking of a new day. 

It was Mary Howell who first spied 
the tall gaunt figure approaching si- 
lently and swiftly from the direction 
of the rising sun. 

“Alan! Dad! Mother!” she called. 
“Some one is coming! There — see 
him? Why — it looks like the Indian!” 

“Do you mean old Chief ‘Eagle 
Eye’?” Alan asked. 

“Yes,— why, it is he!” 

“Hello — how!” he saluted them as 
he came closer. “White man still here. 
Good — Indian like!” He seemed over- 
joyed at seeing them. 

“Hello Chief,” and they surrounded 
him like children. 

“Where were you all this time?” 
asked Dr. Howell, at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

“Hump, up,” he pointed skyward. 
“Me go up — wind blow me away, then 
back. Lose um squaw — go find, — I be 
back,” and he walked away. 

“Dad, do you think he will find 
her?” Mary asked. “Poor fellow,” she 
added. 

T HE sun had risen to a position in 
the heavens normally two hours 
high, when the Indian returned with 
his squaw. Yet days had passed, and 
the frozen earth had thawed to take 
on new life. The waters of Turtle Lake 
shimmered in the sunlight, adding a 
promise to this new day. 

“How did you find her, Chief?” 
asked Alan. 

“Easy, — she stay home, — Now I 
go hunt.” 

“But what are you going to hunt, 
Chief,” asked Dr. Howell. “I haven’t 
seen a single animal since September, 
whenever that was. I think they have 
all frozen to death.” 

“No, no!” the Indian insisted. “Sun 
up — get warm — fish thaw out in lake. 



Animals come soon. We plant garden 
now, you help I” 

* * * 

“Sun stop there,” the Chief told 
them one day, pointing to a spot in the 
eastern heavens. “Always warm — 
plenty warm.” 

“Well, maybe,” Dr. Howell was 
skeptical. “But if the sun doesn’t stop 
there it will soon be too warm. Any- 
way, we had better keep after this 
garden, — look, the weeds are coming 
up already.” 

But it was not destined to be that 
easy of accomplishment, for the per- 
manent sunlight seemed to have a. 
strange effect on growing things. Veg- 
etation unknown in the north had 
grown up rapidly. Strange new fruits 
appeared on the trees and shrubs, 
ripening rapidly in the sun. It seemed 
to be a new earth, and a new heaven. 

“Hmmp, — never mind weeds,” 

Chief Eagle Eye gave up, “Too much 
work — no do. Eat plenty fruit — never 
mind garden.” 

The former world they had known 
was forgotten, and with a stationary 
sun, the hours merged into one. Time 
had stopped, and the growth of wild 
food left nothing to be desired. Yet the 
Indian was ill at ease. 

“You and Alan, — married?” he 
asked Mary, suddenly one day, in the 
presence of the others. 

“No — not yet,” Mary blushed. 

“Hmmp, — old Indian custom, — get 
married. Heap big dance — big time.” 
A smile passed over his features. 

And so it was agreed. 

Time passed, and others from the 
east came, forming now a colony of 
kindred souls, the last of their kind. 
Time was Eternal, and Death no long- 
er had a part to play on earth. A New 
Heaven and a New Earth had replaced 
the old and Time was no more. 



The End 
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In the Realm of Books 

By C. A. BRANDT 

i 



A Cinema Phrophesy 

After a brief stay at one of the big 
screeneries, one of the most fascinating 
films I ever saw, left New York, to return 
probably sadly cut, to the lesser talkie 
houses. For once, the Critics of the various 
Metropolitan Dailies were pretty well 
unanimous in their praise of: 

THINGS TO COME. By Herbert G. Wells. 

The film follows the scenario (reviewed 
in a previous issue) quite closely, and by 
not trying to improve upon the original idea, 
Alexander Korda has created a truly mag- 
nificent film. It is lavishly produced, in the 
Grand Manner, of course not in the U. S. 
but in Great Britain. It shows a city of 
the Future — triple deck Highways — sky- 
scrapers and apartment houses built of 
glass, etc., etc. It shows the life of the 
future, created, protected and governed by 
science. We are shown glimpses of a better 
and saner world. Greed and Chaos and De- 
pressions are things of the Past. Organic 
ailments are non est and robust splendid 
health is enjoyed by everybody. Work is re- 
duced to two hours per day. The rest of the 
time is taken up in cultural pursuits and 
health giving sports, for which all men and 
women are trained from earliest childhood. 

“Things to Come” is Movie Magic at its 
best. Go and see it if you have the chance. 

Another Film (in book form) 

THE MAN WHO COULD WORK MIRA- 
CLES. A Scenario by H. G. Wells. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave^ 
New York City. 

Mr. Wells apparently has gone in for 
scenarios. The first one: “Things to Come” 
made fairly good reading in sports, but 
"The Man Who Could Work Miracles” is 
much better — as a scenario.: 

It seems that the Guardian Spirits of the 
Universe have an argument as to the use- 
lessness of the Human Animal. One of 
them contends that mankind is so utterly 
useless and silly that it should be eliminated. 
The second Spirit claims that mankind ap- 
pears ridiculous only, because it lacks the 
necessary power. They settle the argument 
by endowing a veritable non-entity, a small 



clerk in a small dry goods shop, with the 
power to perform any and all miracles. 
Becoming more and more confused the poor 
fish performs miracle after miracle, but 
each performing increases his troubles, un- 
til thoroughly exasperated he wishes him- 
self free of his miracle working power. 

The book is quite amusing but I doubt, if 
it will ever be seen on the screen. 

Adventure in Cambodia 

THE VANISHING IDOL. By George Gibbs. 
Published by D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 
West 32nd St., N. Y. City. 244 pages. $2.00. 
This is another Version of the legendary 
Emerald Buddha, which figures with fair 
regularity in mystery novels of the Far 
East. This time the story begins in Angkor, 
ancient Capital of Cambodia. We meet a 
party of tourists, Americans all — a lawyer, 
a movie star, her leading man, a wealthy oil 
widow and her daughter, with whom Ken- 
dall the lawyer is in love. This party is 
crashed by a Colonel Fonteney an alleged 
archeologist, who fools Kendall into helping 
him steal above mentioned Emerald Buddha. 
In spite of the frantic efforts of the en- 
raged priesthood the priceless relic is not 
found. The spurious archeologist, who in 
reality is an international crook, blackmails 
the oil-widow into helping him in smuggling 
the stolen idol into Bangkok. The entire 
party, Buddha included, gets safely aboard 
the steamer, buj; through the clever detec- 
tive work of two East Indian Secret opera- 
tors, the idol is recovered, Fonteney paying 
for his crime with his life. 

The book makes pleasant reading. 

A Good Imaginative Novel 

WOMEN ALIVE. By Susan Ertz. Published 
by D. Appleton Century Co., 35 West 32nd 
St., N. Y. City. 219 pages. $2.00. 
According to Miss Ertz, it is “up to” 
Woman in general to end war and as Man 
(all munition, armament and war material 
makers are men) is very unwilling or too 
greedy or too stupid to stop this foolish 
waste of unthinkably large sums I think 
Miss Ertz is right. 

“Woman Alive” is a peculiar yet a very 
remarkable book. It transports us into the 
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London of 1985. The world has enjoyed 36 
years of peace, interrupted by a war which 
lasted only 20 days. This brief war how- 
ever had dire but entirely unforseen con- 
sequences. 

One of the warring nations has developed 
a gas against which there was no protec- 
tion whatever, consequently the loss of life 
was frightful. Then came the aftermath: 
From the bodies of the gas-killed victims a 
disease developed which was absolutely 
fatal to women. 

The disease sweeps the world, killing off 
all the women of all ages leaving the world 
to the men. Hopelessness reigns supreme in 
this futureless world, and the men resign 
themselves to the inevitable. Science is help- 
less. Then comes the last ray of Hope : Eng- 
land announces that they have found one 
live woman. A Miracle. One woman was 
immune against the disease. It seems that 
this miraculous female some years ago, dis- 
gusted with life through a love affair with 
a thoroughly worthless male, offered herself 
as a subject to the experiments of a doctor- 
scientist, who was working on a universal 
serum, which would give immunity against 
every disease. 

The entire future of the world rests upon 
this woman, who is of sturdy peasant stock 
and has a mind of her own. She vows that 
she will devote her life to the prevention 
and abolishing of war, and having the world 
at her mercy she taboo’s everything that 
could be interpreted as warlike activity or 
leading to a possible conflict. She imposes 
her will upon the statesmen of the world, 
and then she proceeds to continue the human 
race by marrying a very fine young fellow. 
(Let’s hope that all her children will be 
girls). 

The book moves along at high speed, 
carrying the reader along at such a pace, 
that he has no time to view a few minor 
weak points. On the whole, an enjoyable 
book. I recommend it. 

Is Interplanetary Communication pos- 
sible? 

We have printed a great many stories 
about trips to the moon, the inner planets, 
the Asteroids, and the outer planets. Even 
the unthinkably vast distances separating 
this galaxy from the next nearest one have 
not been a barrier to some of our authors, 
who have the heroes of their stories use 
marvelous vehicles developing speeds of 
many times that of light in order to reach 
their far distant goals. Almost all of these 
imaginary vehicles used in these stories 
were of the “Rocket” type, and I firmly be- 



lieve with Professor A. M. Low that inter- 
planetary travel is not wildly impossible but 
merely at the moment somewhat beyond our 
knowledge. 

Professor Low wrote the preface to: 
ROCKETS THROUGH SPACE. By P. E. 

Cleator. Published by Simon & Schuster, 

386 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 209 pages. $2.50. 

“Rockets through Space” tells us all about 
what has been accomplished so far to make 
interplanetary communication possible. 
Though it is essentially a scientific book, it 
is nevertheless comprehensible to all, as it 
is written in a very simple manner. As the 
matter- stands today it is chiefly a question 
of fuel and fuel only. All other difficulties 
seem to be more or less negligible. The 
available fuels which are capable of de- 
veloping the utmost in power — Oxygen and 
Gasoline are still far too inefficient to allow 
a rocket to reach the required velocity of 
escape which for this planet is about 7 miles 
per second, in order to overcome the 
gravitational pull of the earth. This speed 
must be attained gradually, as otherwise 
the friction would quickly burn up the 
vehicle. Furthermore ways and means must 
be found to overcome the terrific handicap 
of weight. With our present limited 
knowledge of fuels we find that it would 
take 219 tons of fuel to lift one ton of 
weight, and this is a proportion not at all 
in favor of an immediate solution of the 
problem of space travel. All the familiar 
drawbacks are discussed in the book, such 
as acceleration on gravitational attraction 
of other planets, the danger of friction the 
menace of collisions in space with meteors, 
etc., and the present state of science which 
already is well capable of minimizing all 
these dangers once thought unsurmountable. 

The book contains many interesting illus- 
trations as well as charts and diagrams 
showing how a course must be plotted by 
the space traveler of the future in order to 
reach the moon and other heavenly bodies. 
The only thing which still remains quite 
hazy is the question of a return trip, but 
that probably will be the worry of genera- 
tions far in the future. 

The book also tells of the widespread in- 
terest in rocket experiments in various 
countries and the forming of interplanetary 
societies, which are all working toward s the 
perfection of the Rocket as a vehicle of 
escape from fetters of the earth. Happy 
Landing. “Rockets through Space” is sin- 
cerely recommended to all those who take 
a delight in “Escape” literature (Amazing 
Stories to you.) 
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In this department we shall discuss every month topics of interest to readers. The editors invite correspondence on eU 
subjects directly or indirectly related to the stories appearing In this magazine. 



A Most Amusing Letter, Not Really Scolding 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I staggered drunkenly and leaned up 
against the magazine store window for sup- 
port. No, I wasn’t sufferng from hallucina- 
tions or disillusions — there it was, the June 
issue of Amazing. I immediately rushed in 
and purchased it. The reason for my sur- 
prise was the date — only March 27. I be- 
lieve this establishes a record of some sort — 
imagine it, March 27, almost a week ahead 
of time. I wish Amazing would arrive at 
the newsstands early every issue. 

The stories as usual were all excellent, 
outstanding or what have yon. As for the 
star story in this issue I choose “The Isle of 
Juvenescence.” Although the idea isn’t ex- 
actly original, Olsen’s method of exchang- 
ing brains is. Switching brains by means of 
the fourth dimension — that is original. 

Closely following comes “Luvium Under 
the Sand.” Any reader who complains about 
the lack of action and human interest in the 
magazine after reading this tale should be 
disintegrated or haunted by some dimen- 
sional monstrosities. 

“When the Meteor Struck” was an inter- 
esting short, but I have a complaint to make 
against this yarn. Excerpted from page 77, 
line 4. “Of major planets, this system has 
eight in addition to numerous satellites — ” 
I credit Mr. Burt with more intelligence 
than he displays in this story. In fact I’m 
sure he unintentionally made this obvious 
mistake. Possibly it is the printer’s fault — 
but someone is to blame. A juvenile reader 
who doesn’t have any knowledge of solar 
system, would be under the impression, after 
reading this tale, that there are only eight 
planets. I am sure it was an unintentional 
mistake. 

“The Sword of Akalah” — usual stuff. Bad 
peoples will not believe what poor hero tells 
them, thus sending him to the “bug house.” 
The excellent writing made up for the 
hackneyed plot however. Deserves and needs 
a sequel. 

Is my face red? Among the letters in this 
month’s discussions is one from Willis Con- 
over, Jr., who protests against readers using 
the term “mag.” In the same issue is a let- 



ter from yours truly using the aforemen- 
tioned term. 

Taking the cover into consideration; the 
scene and colors — very good. Who says 
Morey isn’t improving? His inside illustra- 
tion for “The Sword of Akalah” was a mas- 
terpiece. It was drawn perfectly to the 
smallest detail. 

I ask you Dr. Sloane, how would you feel 
if the printer made a mistake and wrote 
B. O’Connor Slane Ph. D. editor? Well, that 
is exactly how Wm. Lemkin feels, for in 
glaring type on the cover is the words “Be- 
yond the Stratosphere” by William Lemke, 
Ph. D. There is also a trivial mistake in 
the spelling of A. R. McKenzie’s name. 

I hope you do not take these criticisms as 
those of an ill-natured crank, for they are 
not meant to be so. After all if no one ever 
pointed out your mistakes, the magazine 
would never improve. 

In closing, I express the desire to see more 
of Keller’s narratives among the pages of 
Amazing Stories. 

Yours sincerely, 

Robert A. Madge, 

333 E. Belgrade St~, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

(The editor is not sure whether Pluto is 
a really major planet. It is very probable 
that more planets will be discovered in time. 
As far as we are concerned, the term “mag” 
for Amazing Stories is more than allow- 
able— we like it, and shall hope to see it 
often. You have noticed the term “Our 
Magazine” used by writers of letters. This 
too we like. Thanks for your criticisms. 
— Editor.) 



A Nice Gossipy Letter, Principally About 
the June Issue 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

As a starter about the June issue, I’ll 
take the cover, this cover is better than the 
April cover, and I thought the April cover 
was a sight for sore eyes, if Morey keeps 
this up, he’ll be getting somewhere. How- 
ever, there was one thing I did not like 
about the illustration, that was the build- 
ings, why, oh why does Morey have the 
same buildings on almost every one of his 
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drawings. Outside of that, the drawing was 
good. While not reading the serial as yet, 
I look forward with eager anticipation to 
the next issue. The name Lem kin, speaks 
for itself. “The Isle of Juvenescence” by 
Bob Olsen, while not the best in the issue, 
was above average. “When the Meteor 
Struck,” was-oh-fair enough. “The Sword 
of Akalah” was a good story. How about a 
sequel? Now I’ll come to the best story of 
the issue, “Luvium Under the Sand.” No 
doubt this much needed sequel was awaited 
by many, and I trust that they were not dis- 
appointed. Of course, the rating was very 
good. 

The best inside illustration was the one 
for “The Sword of Akalah.” The rest were 
not as good. 

When is the next Quarterly coming out 
(if ever) ? If it does come out, please don’t 
make it a reprint edition. 

Although the small size Amazing Stories 
is good, I would much rather (and no doubt 
many others would too) have a large sized 
Amazing Stories. 

By the way, I have a large number of 
Amazing Stories, both monthly and quar- 
terly, that I wish to dispose of. Persons in- 
terested will please send a list of the ones 
they need, I will quote prices. 

John V. Baltadonis, 

1700 Frankford Ave., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

(We are not sure when the Quarterly will 
come out. It is quite irregular as you know. 
The preference in the matter of large or 
small size of the magazine seems fairly 
evenly divided. — E ditor.) 



An Excellent and Critical Letter, Very Well 
Thought Out. It Is All the Better For Not 
Being All Praise. And Wild Bill 
Appears In It. 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

After noting the improvement of such 
minor matters as paper, type size and so 
forth in your last three issues, without any 
rise in actual quality, the new April issue 
is quite a shock. A most pleasant shock it 
is, indeed. Not that it is VERY good, you 
understand, but it is really a big improve- 
ment, and I believe in giving credit where 
such credit is due. The proper procedure 
for a fan would be, I presume, to burst into 
a roundel and sing hallelujah choruses long 
and loudly; however, having been acquaint- 
ed with Amazing Stories for several years 
now, I am not at all convinced. One swallow 
is not noted for making summers, you know, 
and there have been occasional good issues 



before rearing their heads out of the desert- 
sands of banality wherein you have been 
so long abiding. 

This letter is, generally speaking, for 
commendatory purposes, so I shall gracious- 
ly forget your somewhat shady past, for 
the moment, and dwell upon a more bright- 
ening present: the April, 1936, number. 

First: Who could overlook the cover? I 
admit I could not; I seized the magazine 
eagerly, and making sure that it was the 
cleanest copy in the pile, bought it without 
bothering to look inside. Morey, your sins 
are forgiven! This cover is a delight to the 
eyes, and a credit to the spirit of science- 
fiction. Thanks, also, for putting the year 
as well as the month date on the cover; it 
helps a lot. 

Second: The interior decorations. I have 
decided to stop thinking of them as illus- 
trations (they aren’t anyway — with a few 
exceptions) and regard them as sketches. 
By doing so, I can really appreciate them, 
for they are good pieces of sketching. An 
occasional drawing, such as the one for the 
serial and Neil R. Jones’ latest, breaks up 
the monotony. 

Third: Discussions. A number of highly 
amusing misprints slipped in this time, most 
notable of all “Sinners of Time.” Wild Bill 
would probably agree wholeheartedly with 
this appellation and say that is what the 
story should have been called in the first 
place. Personally, I enjoy Mr. Fearn’s 
efforts very much, and forgive his foibles, 
because he shows signs of deep thought at 
times. Which is more than can be said for 
myriad of stories you have published and 
which Will Bill has let pass unscathed. Note 
to our Wild friend: “I entirely disapprove 
of what you say and will defend to the death 
your right to say it.” (Voltaire.) 

To Mr. Leety: Perhaps you were think- 
ing of “The Human Termites” by Dr. Kel- 
ler, which appeared back in 1929 in another 
science-fiction magazine. One does get maga- 
zines confused at times. This story I men- 
tion seems to fit your descriptions better 
than any I can recall in Amazing Stories. 

To Mr. Birch: Your after death what? 
theme is a distinctly touchy subject and by 
no means a virgin field. There is still room 
for more, though, because we know as little 
about it as anything. Not only does the 
writer come up against religion though, 
when dealing with this idea, but often those 
who successfully evade Scylla fall into 
Charybdis by becoming sentimental. 

Fourth: The stories themselves (the last 
thing the readers read). “Intelligence Un- 
dying” was very well done. One wonders 
though, why there were not more immortal 
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intelligences made. Why not one for every 
important branch of science. The ending 
was logical enough, though. 

In “A Modem Comedy of Science,” Mr. 
Nathanson has at last done what this fan 
has long been waiting for — written up an 
old, old theme without the old, old develop- 
ment. Our Reformer is not a madman, there 
is no glamorous heroine to be rescued, and 
best of all, the secret is not destroyed at 
the end of the story, nor is the Reformer 
killed. Bravo! 

When we come to the conclusion of the 
serial, all I can say in praise is that part 
two of the "Maelstrom of Atlantis” is bet- 
ter than part one. Which is not saying much. 
At least, it comes nearer to adult fare, 
though, than the childish “Posi and Nega” 
series. Don’t misunderstand me; I consider 
the “Posi and Nega” stories as invaluable 
for junior high school students who are 
just getting a start in their study of gen- 
eral science. But for Amazing Stories, 
which certainly is not printed for eleven- 
year-olds, (or maybe I’m mistaken; is it?) 
they are inexcusably misplaced. In the pres- 
ent effort, Mr. Skidmore has the same 
schoolboy and schoolgirl characters as 
usual, and the same juvenile style. By the 
way, Joane Cromwell was in love with 
Donald Millstein and adventure the last 
time we had the misfortune to meet her; 
I see she still likes adventure, and is con- 
sistent to her sweetheart’s first name, only 
it is another Donald. Did the Falcon catch 
up with our brave (former) hero at last? 
Sad; inexpressably sad! A rather amusing 
coincidence has made our brave Joane find 
her lost Donald Millstein in another two part 
serial, published in a rival magazine at 
exactly the same dates of issue. That is a 
coincidence, of course, for which you are 
not to blame. But the onus of printing 
“Maelstrom of Atlantis” should be guilt 
enough on the editorial shoulders. Ah well, 
to err is human and we may as well play 
at being divine. In pace resquiescat! 

“Labyrinth” is quite enjoyable as a sci- 
ence-adventure tale, and I have always 
found Professor Jameson entertaining. We 
mustn’t forget, too, that they have afforded 
the material for some of Morey’s best cov- 
ers. “The Pygmies of Phobos” was very well 
done, and quite unusual in places. And last 
but not least, the “Airwayman,” while not 
sensational, was very readable and had a 
clever twist to it. 

That seems to be about all for now, Mr. 
Editor; you know from past letters that I 
enjoy and admire your editorials. In reply 
to your question: yes, the little magazine I 
edited was successful in its way. No, it 
wasn’t a school newspaper, but a publica- 



tion sponsored by Co. 178 CCC at Flagstaff, 
Maine. It was my good fortune (or perhaps 
I should say misfortune) to be at the helm 
for the first four issues, and also to have 
the chair on the yearbook. The newspaper 
was still going the last I heard from them; 
my time expired in October, 1934, and only 
four issues had been published. We didn’t 
make any fortune, but did clear expenses 
and had a little over. The experience was 
just enough to show me how little I knew 
about it all, and the more I do of that kind 
of work, the less I see I know about if. 
And to readers who will immediately ask 

why in h I don’t keep quiet, seeing I 

admit knowing nothing, my answer is: If 
I knew all there is known about editing a 
magazine, I wouldn’t be here writing let- 
ters to this editor; I’d be at the wheel of 
my own science-fiction magazine. Our editor 
invites comment, of all kinds, and as a loyal 
reader, I’m doing my duty and sending it 
on ; writing just what I think, mind you, and 
bowing to no rules. My only aim is to be 
constructive and if my letters sound a little 
harsh, remember: “Desperate diseases re- 
quire desperate remedies.” (Guy Fawkes.) 

Until the next time then. I’ll be waiting 
for the new issue with the sincere hope that 
it will be such as will let me write a letter 
at least as commendary as this, if not more 
Robert W. Lowndes, 
Springdale, Conn. 

(Quite independent of its atmosphere this 
letter is complimentary in the sense that 
it takes our magazine seriously, and we cer- 
tainly are trying to keep it in the class of 
publications that can elicit such letters as 
this one. Indiscriminate praise is sometimes 
more disagreeable than similar abuse. You 
can hit back at condemnation but can do 
little or nothing about flattery. We wonder 
where “Wild Bill” got the idea of such an 
appellation. — Editor. ) 



Back Issues of Magazines to Dispose of 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have read many requests for back issues. 
I am writing to say that I have several num- 
bers of different magazines. I am obliged 
to dispose of my collection for financial rea- 
sons. I am asking twenty cents for monthly 
magazines and twenty-five cents for quar- 
terlies. I will send a list to any prospective 
purchaser. They go back to 1929, and up to 

1936- William Mueh, 

3285 W 42nd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Friendly Letter From An English Corre- 
spondent. There Should Be No Trouble In 
Getting Copies of Amazing Stories 
in England. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have been intending to write you for 
quite a while, but I have kept postponing 
tiie date from time to time. I have now 
finally plucked up sufficient courage to ex- 
press my opinion upon your magazine. 
Amazing Stories is not as a few narrow- 
minded cranks call it “utter nonsense” and 
“impossible jargon,” etc., that is only what 
they think about it. I wonder what kind of 
literature they themselves prefer? 

From some of the letters which I have 
read from these people they must prefer 
“fairy stories.” 

I myself, think that it is the best book of 
its kind on the market. 

Even although I am only sixteen, I pride 
myself on the fact that I have a better 
judgment on science books than many people 
many years my senior. As regards the book 
itself. I think it would be better reverted to 
its former large edition as it would give 
more space for more of Morey’s drawings. 
Owing to consecutive copies being hard to 
obtain in England, I think it would be 
better to cut out serial stories, and short 
ones substituted. 

If this letter is published in “Discussions” 
I have a request to make for an American 
correspondent of my own age interested in 
science. 

Every success to your magazine. 

Dixon Hoyle, 

208 Long Lane, 
Bermondsey, 
London, S. E. 1, 
England. 

(You should have no difficulty in pro- 
curing our Magazine regularly. We have 
an agent in London whose address you will 
find at the foot of the contents page. You 
will, we are sure, obtain an American 
correspondent. Many correspondents have 
been obtained by our readers through the 
“Discussions.” — Editor. ) 



This Is the Kind of Letter An Editor, Who Is 
Trying To Please As Many Readers As 
Possible Likes To Receive. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Just another letter from an old fan. About 
two years ago, I was one of those ardent 
devourers of any and all science fiction. 
Then, for various reasons, mostly lack of 
funds, I stopped. Yesterday, I noticed the 
old, familiar title in a bookstore window, and 



succumbed. I paid the necessary two bits, 
and three tax tokens (blast ’em!) and set- 
tled down to a good time. 

The first thing I read was the editorial. 
Swell. Nice bits of science. Then “Beyond 
the Stratosphere” by Lemkin. I’ll buy the 
next issue just to finish that. I also liked 
the story, “When the Meteor Struck.” That 
kind always makes me think, and when a 
story does that to me, that’s something ! But 
the greatest surprise to my mind was — but 
it needs a new paragraph — 

The advertisements!!! Boy, here’s to you! 
At last those blooming sex ads are elimin- 
ated. You don’t know how surprised nor 
how glad I was to see that. And after all 
those excuses about how an editor had to 
take what was given to him. Again I say, 
hip, hip, hurrah! for old A. S. 

Your adding that section on books is a 
darn good idea. Another feather for your 
cap, Mr. Editor. 

Well, in conclusion, open up your arms, 
A.S. and welcome back an old friend who’ll 
stick with you now as long as you are on 
the market. A . Dean Turru5> 

South 4th Street, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

(We thank you sincerely for your appre- 
ciation of Amazing Stories. It is about the 
only real science fiction magazine on the 
market. We can assure you that such let- 
ters as yours mean a great deal to our 
staff, who go to much trouble to please a 
good proportion of their clientele. We are 
sure that you are a reader of “Discussions.” 
You will realize that the second syllable 
of that word expresses the nature of some 
of the letters we receive. We thank you for 
what you have written. — Editor.) 



A Nice Letter of Criticism From An Eng- 
lish Reader. We May Be Able To Supply 
You With Back Issues. There Are Dealers 
In Such In This City and Elsewhere. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Although I’ve been reading science-fiction 
for about three years, since I was 12 years 
old, this is the first time I’ve written to any 
magazine. In the first place, let me compli- 
ment U.S.A. on being so far ahead of us 
in science-fiction. The only S.-F. (British) 
we get over here are the books of Wells. 

However, I have some brickbats which I 
hope you’ll take reasonably. First, how do 
you think Morey’s weakly-colored covers 
can compare with the lurid, attractive cov- 
ers of your competitor? Secondly, you’re in- 
side illustrations are monotonous. Why 
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don’t you get some variety in your art work, 
instead of all Morey? Your present issues 
absolutely can’t compare with your older 
issues. 

Look at the January issue of A. S. A very 
good cover by Morey, six stories and illus- 
trations by Morey, Wesso and Paul! Why 
can’t you get one of these to help Morey 
out now? 

By the way what happened to the Quar- 
terly?? Don’t say it’s gone for good! Now a 
word about the December, 1935, issue. I 
think the no serial idea is an improvement. 
The best story was Miss Stone’s “Fall of 
Mercury.” “Draught of Immortality” though 
not science fiction, was an excellent, well 
written story. Is A. W. Bernal, British? 
Third was “Symphony of Death,” I liked 
the author’s sense of humor. “Restitution” 
was quite good. “Meteor Miners” was poor, 
the plot hackneyed. 

The cover? Couldn’t you have chosen a 
more interesting scene from: “Fall of Mer- 
cury”? I’d like to get in touch with English 
readers with copies for sale. 

C. Hazelgrove, 

13 Foundry St., 
Brighton, England. 



A Contribution From the State of Iowa 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I am not a reader from the Antipodes, a 
thirteen year old, a Britisher, but yust a 
back woudsmun wuth uh yen fer science 
fiction. (I’m considering that most pipple 
think that Ioway is some large cornfield 
with hawgs and farmers running around in 
a foot of mud.) 

Seein’ thu dangerus glint in the Editories 
eyie, I shall stop browsing, browbeating, 
munching and pasturing (in thu above men- 
tioned cawmfield) TO TRY TO TRANS- 
ACT SOME BUS (pawdin’ me ah jist no- 
tised) sness concerning back numbers of 
Amazing Stories (down’t crowd i ain’t 
offering none tuh sell.) Those I want to buy, 
beg, borry, steal, hijack, etc. are as follows; 

April & May ’35, Aug-Sept ’35, and all 
others in yearly lots before Dec. '33. Name 
your own price just so it does not exceed the 
original price. 

The April issue was fair, the outstanding 
stories in my estimation were “Labyrinth” 
and “Intelligence Undying.” Your stories 
don’t seem to have the same touch they 
had once. 

My first contact with Science Fiction oc- 
curred when I was six years old and with a 
peculiar imagination. My mother had 
taken me shopping and I had wandered 
away, stopping finally in front of a maga- 
zine stand. The first thing to attract my at- 



tention was the cover of the quarterly, Vol. 
I, No. 4, Fall ’28, with the story "The World 
of the Great Ants" by VerrilL I tried to run 
off with it but the proprietor of the stand 
chased and caught me. Since then I have 
always disliked proprietors of magazine 
stands. I would like to get hold of this 
magazine, so if anybody wishes to part with 
his issue for a tidy sum please notify me. 

This jumble of words is already beginning 
to look like my father’s income tax calcula- 
tion, so I guess I’ll have to close. 

Jno Corbett, 
Iowa Falls, 
Iowa. 

(Your letter is so amusing that it has 
literally cast a spell over the Editorial 
Chair. At least the first part of it did, it 
is hard to decide what part of your letter 
is most pleasing — the first or the second por- 
tion. One feature you may observe, and that 
is the fact that our authors have a way 
of standing by us. This should do the work 
of maintaining our standard. — Editor.) 



A Letter Which Contains A Sort of An 
Apology For Its Predecessor Which Was 
A Bit Severe 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

After the bad let down we had over the 
Feb., ’36, issue I must compliment you on 
your effort in April, ’36. It showed real im- 
provement in stories and illustrations. 

Cover — Fine. Space-ship well-drawn and 
the machine men are sketched according to 
author’s description. (Something new?) 

Editorials are always fine. 

“Intelligence Undying” by Edmond Ham- 
ilton, was a very fine story. The long wait 
we had must have whetted our appetites, 
although they should need very little to 
really appreciate a story by Hamilton. 

Mr. Nathanson, I, figuratively speaking 
take my hat off to you. Your story “A Mod- 
ern Comedy of Science” was aptly titled. 
After reading most of your stories in A.S. 
and other magazines I must confess I never 
realized that you could be so humorous. 
However, we live and learn. Also I con- 
gratulate you on your individuality in that 
the hero was hailed as a saviour instead of 
being damned eternally by all and sundry 
for trying to reform the human race and, 
Lord knows, we need it. A refreshing tale 
and one worth re-reading as it well merits 
by being Mr. Nathanson’s best effort. 

The “Professor Jameson” series of stor- 
ies was well carried forward by Mr. Jones’s 
last effort “Labyrinth.” These were all good 
tales, from first to last, although the numeri- 
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cal designation of the various machine men- 
is slightly confusing. 

Mr. Editor, I know I roasted you un- 
mercifully in my last letter and maybe you 
did not need to be treated so harshly, but 
we (I am speaking now for the many read- 
ers) should like to see A. S. a monthly again. 
How are the odds? c HowBS> 

397 Davisville Ave., 

Toronto 12, 
Ontario, Canada. 

(There is little to be said in answer to 
this very friendly letter. As far as any 
severity in your preceding letter is con- 
cerned, this one makes up for it, and we 
thank you for the encouragement it gives 
us. We are hoping for the resumption of 
the Monthly issue. — Editor.) 



A Very Special Letter From A Science Fic- 
tion League Member 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

The cover for the April, 1936, Amazing 
Stories was very pleasing to the eyes. Morey 
is choosing his colors well. However, some 
merit is lost because Morey does not bring 
out the details. He seems to have splashed 
his brush at random, while drawing the 
background. Also, many important details 
are blurred. 

The editorial was very interesting. 

“Intelligence Undying” was a good story, 
but, the plot was not absolutely original. 
Hamilton could have developed the plot to a 
greater extent. However, he did manage to 
“save the earth.” 

“A Modern Comedy of Science” was very 
amusing. I enjoyed it immensely. However, 
scientifically, it was all wet. First, the 
"Utopian Reformer” would not have been 
able to wield or even hold a stick, or any 
other three dimensional object. Secondly, he 
would have fallen straight to the center of 
the earth since everything passed through 
him; nothing could deter his fall. 

But I repeat, I enjoyed the story. 

“Labyrinth” is an excellent continuation 
of the Jameson Series. All of them are 
classics. I look forward to more. 

“The Pygmies of Phobos” was interesting. 
The author certainly went out of his way 
to tell the main story. 

“The Airwayman” was good reading, and 
should have had an illustration. A good 
drawing has a good effect upon the reading 
of the story. 

When are you going to make Amazing 
Stories a monthly again? 

You should have had some special fea- 
tures in the April issue concerning the 10th 
Anniversary of Amazing Stories which is 



also the 10th Anniversary of a real “stf” 
magazine. 

Here’s hoping for more features, new 
authors, variety of artists, and a Monthly 
magazine. 

More power to Science Fiction, 

Raymond Peel Mariella 
Science Fiction League, 

First Class Member No. 18, 

3527 Chancellor Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

(We are living in hope of a monthly 
Amazing Stories some time in the not too 
distant future. But it is still a subject of 
debate, so we hope for the best. One special 
feature of our tenth anniversary is that we 
are now virtually the one Science-Fiction 
magazine. Is not this a good “Special Fea- 
ture”? — Editor.) 



An Article Printed By Special Permission 

from “The Saturday Evening Post” 

Is Objected To 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

I got my copy of Amazing Stories today 
and there was one terrible thing in it. I 
refer to the article “Nothing To It.” That 
joke is as old as the hills and as it says at 
the end, copyright, 1834. I enjoyed the issue 
however, although I cannot see how the 
story “Hoffman’s Widow” could be called a 
science-fiction story. 

I have been an ardent reader since 1931 
and have been trying to get back issues 
ever since Wonder Stories started its swap 
column. You ought to try it for I know sev- 
eral people who buy Wonder just for that 
column. I still need copies from 1926, ’27 and 
’28. 

My favorite author is Dr. E. E. Smith 
who wrote the Skylark stories which were in 
my opinion the best published. John W. 
Cambell, Jr., is almost as good and the 
Arcot, Morey, Wade and Fuller stories are 
the second best stories you have published. 
My other favorite authors are Harl Vin- 
cent, Neil R. Jones and David Keller. The 
interplanetary stories are the best by far. 

It hurts to see you go bi-monthly, for I 
remember that “Astounding” did that be- 
fore it went out of business. 

E. E. Piedmore, 

28 East Fulton Street, 
Long Beach, New York. 

(The date you quote was an error in 
proof-reading, it should have been 1934. 
Our stories are not necessarily invariably 
of the science-fiction type. The questionnaire 
shows that there is a lot of science to be 
found on the pages of Amazing Stories. 
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You must remember that its principal name 
is Amazing Stories and that “Science Fic- 
tion” comes in as a second title, not neces- 
sarily applying to everything which has 
been published. Your favorite author Dr. 
E. E. Smith is a chemist of very high stand- 
ing and possesses the art of telling a good 
story embodying his knowledge of natural 
science. We have a custom of publishing all 
letters asking for back numbers. This we 
do because we are not always able to supply 
them from this office. — Editor.) 



Comments At Once Amusing and Compli- 
mentary From a Careful Reader 



(It is certainly most amusing to see how 
opposite in ideas different readers are. It 
seems that what you express goes to show 
the impossibility of pleasing everybody. As 
regards comparison with other magazines, 
we regard that as of the least importance. 
Although we do not let unfavorable criti- 
cisms trouble us, we certainly enjoy such 
favorable ones as you express, for you ap- 
preciate the work that we are doing and the 
time and thought that has to be extended 
on it. Your arithematical way of presenting 
the topics is decidedly amusing. Poor Mr. 
Pizzano is getting a great scolding, but good 
natured enough, we hope, to elicit an answer 
from him. We certainly shall try to follow 
your last exhortation and keep Amazing 
Stories rising. — Editor.) 



It Is Hard to Please All Readers. What 
About Trying to Please a Well- 
Meaning Editin'? 

Dear Editor : 

Phoey, phoey, phoey. That is what I think 
of the contents of the June issue. Honestly, 
do you call the tripe you are printing, Sci- 
ence fiction? All it is is poor fiction. 

Of all the stale, outworn, and hackneyed 
plots, the June issue’s stories take the cake. 
They weren’t even well written, much less 
science fiction. I guess you have gone in for 
strictly children’s tales ; they certainly 
aren’t meant for the ardent fan. 

Keep this up and you won’t even come out 
every other month. 

Hoping that you will improve, but not 
expecting it, I remain, 

Yours truly, 

Milton B. J. Harles, 

233 Perry Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

(We have let the word “Dear” remain, 
although it is not generally used in the head- 
ing of letters in this department of the 
Magazine. You see we try to get a little 
comfort out of your rather savage letter. 
We would like to please everyone but we 
cannot. — Editor. ) 



About the Transference of Brains, With Ref- 
erence to “The Isle of Juvenescence” in the 
June Issue of Amazing Stories 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

The purpose of this letter is to confirm the 
plot of Bob Olsen’s Isle of Juvenescence. A 
few days after I read that most ingenious 
story, I received this week’s Science News 
Letter. I would like to quote a part of an 
article I saw in it; 



Editor , Amazing Stories: 

Looking back through Discussions of 
1936 I find the most contradictory criticisms. 

I give you samples of nine pro and con. 

(These we omit to save space — nine abuse 
our magazine unmercifully and others 
praise it to the skies.) 

Hmm — well what are we doing, Editor, 
descending, ascending or floating? Ascend- 
ing is the right word. And if anyone cannot 
see that A. S. is ascending, may that person 
step up and receive a pair of glasses. Take 
notice, Mr. Pizanno of December, ’35. Any- 
way Charley says “No more time travel 
and no more satirical. To say it differently, 
nothing but interplanetary. Well inter- 
planetary is O. K. But, Mr. Pizanno, what 
if approximately two hundred other readers 
do want satirical and time travel, the lat- 
ter especially? 

A. Editor prints Time Travel and Satiri- 
cal. 

Pizzano quits A. S. That event has hap- 
pened. , . , 

B. Editor prints no Time Travel. ' j S J \ 

200 quit A. S. 

Most likely the Editor would rather have 
one reader quit buying A. S. than 200 — 
so Mr. Pizanno you should not have picked 
time travel as your enemy. It is too popular 
with readers! As for satirical put that in 
also. 

By the way wasn’t “When Time Stood 
Still” by Phillip J. Bartel in the February, 

’36 issue a dandy little story? More stories 
that are satirical and more time travel 
stories, Editor. To wind up I must express 
my gratitude for the little Henry J. Kostkos 
story in the April issue. Let’s have a lot 
more by Kostkos. He is a writer. I am not 
forgetting “Earth Rehabilitated Consoli- 
dated” either. In my opinion that was A.S.’s 
best contribution for 1936. Keep Amazing 
Stories ascending, Editor. 

John Chapman, 

600 16th Ave. S. E., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“BRAIN TRANSPLANTED FROM 
TOAD TO FROG. The fantasy of trans- 
planting personalities from one man to an- 
other has been realized in the world of the 
lower animals by the transplantation of a 
toad’s brain into a frog’s head. The frog 
then proceeded to behave in a partially 
toad-like manner.” 

This certainly upholds your statement, 
"Extravagant Fiction To-day .... Cold 
Fact To-morrow.” 

Scientifictionally yours, 

Ben B. Bederson Stf. A., 

2739 Barnes Ave., 

Bronx, N. Y. 



A Naughty Schoolboy Writes Us a Good 
Letter 

Editor^ Amazing Stories: 

That June issue wasn’t bad, although it 
was rather a detriment to the high stand- 
ards Amazing has lately been establishing. 
“The Isle of Juvenescence” was good. I 
like all of Bob Olsen’s stories. Do you re- 
member “The Ant With a Human Soul,” 
“The Purple Monsters,” and “Peril Among 
the Drivers”? Those, I think, represented 
Bob Olsen’s best stories; and especially the 
first. 

Some readers have said that you are 
slipping up on the job. In my opinion. 
Amazing Stories shall always be the 
aristocrat of science fiction. Even in the 
small size magazine (which, incidentally, I 
like better than the larger book,) there is 
always a dignified air in the pages of 
Amazing Stories. Those persons who long 
for the good old days must remember that 
a magazine with a circulation of 100,000, as 
Amazing was in the days of yore, can get 
better authors, pay them well, and thus 
secure more and better stories. Sometimes 
I wonder if science fiction shall ever be as 
popular as it was in 1927-31. 

Please get more stories by Leslie F. Stone. 
Her “Fall of Mercury,” though ridiculed by 
a few kickers, was the finest ever to emanate 
from her typewriter. In my opinion, her 
work excels that of another woman author, 
C. L. Moore. Someone has correctly defined 
Moore’s stories as “dressed up fairy tales.” 

Looking over some of Morey’s drawings 
of 1928-33, and comparing them with his 
modern drawings, one is bound to notice 
that they are not as good as of old. (I refer 
to his inside illustrations.) To my mind, 



this decline of quality is due to one or both 
of these reasons: (1). That Morey has too 
much work to do, and can not put enough 
time and care on one drawing. (2). That 
the large size magazine improves Morey’s 
style, as is the case with Wesso. Morey’s 
covers aren’t bad at all. 

I don’t believe that brickbats directed at 
an editor who is trying to improve his 
magazine are of any value. But maybe a 
few suggestions would be helpful. 1. Ask 
Morey to use brighter colons in his covers. 
The December cover, illustrating “The Fall 
of Mercury,” was excellent. 2. Increase the 
number of pages rather than the size of 
pages. I conceal my magazines in an open 
notebook at school, and read them. With the 
big book, there is danger of detection, but 
the smaller one lends itself to concealment. 
Also, the smaller magazine looks neater 
when filed away in a bookcase or cabinet. 
3. Don’t reduce the price. 4. Try to get 
Wesso to illustrate one story a month. He 
was supreme in the bigger-sized book. 
5. Don’t lessen the pages of Discussions. 
Now, this is a pretty big order to fill, but 
if only one is carried out, I shall be happy. 

25c isn’t too much to charge if you give 
us an average of one good story per issue. 
And that is what you have done in three 
recent issues: December, February, and 
April. The outstanding stories were: “The 
Fall of Mercury,” “Labyrinth,” and “Intelli- 
gence Undying.” I could not find an out- 
standing story in the new June issue; they 
?ere either mediocre or good. 

I haven’t much more to say, only that I 
wish you success with Amazing Stories. 

Douglas Blakely, Sec’y J.S.F.C.C. 

4516 Edina Boulevard, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

(What will your teacher say if he reads 
this letter and finds that you prefer story- 
reading to studying? A letter to an editor 
may be of interest because it criticizes him, 
and well thought out criticism is very valu- 
able, or it may express approval so as to 
encourage and that is at least pleasant and 
confirms one in the path he is travelling. 
What you say about the June issue is not 
confirmed by various letters we have re- 
ceived expressing approval of it. Then there 
are limitations which affect an editor’s 
work, and no one realizes the effect of them 
better than he does. But readers criticize 
without knowing a thing about these limita- 
tions. — Editor.) 




A 

BAD CASE 
OF PIMPLES 
MADE NAT 
HATE TOGO 
PLACES. 



A NICE CLUBBY GUY YOU ARE. 
WHAT'S THE IDEA - KEEPING 
VOURSELF ALL TO YOURSELF 
THIS WAY? FRAN'S PRETTY 
PEEVED AT YOU FOR TURNING 
DOWN HER INVITE 



AW QUIT YELPING, 
STEVE -I'D GO FAST 
ENOUGH IF ONLY T 
DIDN’T HAVE THIS 
FACE FULL OF 
HICKIES - BUT GOSH- 



SAY, FRAN - I'VE FOUND OUT K POOR KID- HE 
WHY NAT'S ACTING SO QUEER, OUGHT TO EAT 
AN’ STICKS HOME SO MUCH - j FLEISCHMANN'S 
SEEMS HE'S ALL WORKED [YEAST- ITS SIMPLY 

UP 9552? jL>i° se Hia< ' ES y marvelous how it 

Hfci. wu 1 [GETS RiD of pimPLES- 

.'-N STEVE, WHY DONtVOU 
?^/hTELL HIM ABOUT 





-Create 

by clearing skin irritants 
out of the blood 

Copyright, 1936, Standard Brands Incorporated 



Don’t let Adolescent Pimples make 
YOU miss out on Good Times 

N EARLY all boys and girls are subject to 
pimples after the start of adolescence — 
from about 13 to 25, or even longer. 

During these years important glands develop 
and final growth takes place. Disturbances 
occur throughout the body. The skin gets over- 
sensitive. Waste poisons in the blood irritate 
this sensitive skin. Pimples appear! 

Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast helps to give you 
back a good complexion by clearing 
these skin irritants out of the blood. 
Then — the pimples go ! Eat 3 cakes 
daily — one cake about V* hour be- 
fore meals — plain, or in a little 
water — until your skin clears. 
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of these new 
yourself that 
y * am going 
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SO LOW IN PRICE - SO EASY TO BUY 



~ $50 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Oft. 

A522 — Sworn Perlect dia- 
mond; 4 other diamonds; 
14K white gold ring. Affi- 
davit of Perfection with pur- 
chase. $4.90 a month 



$24.50 

C24 — New style all diamond 
wedding ring. 10 diamonds, 
completely encircle white 
gold band. $2.55 a month 



$21.50 



A23 — Dainty prong ring with 
high quality diamond. 14K 
natural gold mounting. 
Splendid value $2.0S a mo. 



$32.50 
FOR BOTH 

A150/C54— Matched Bridal Ensem- 
ble. Gorgeous flower design with 
attractive arrangement of 5 dia- 
monds in each ring. Both rings 14K 
white gold. Amaz- 
ing value at this 

ln\i/ rtrire 



low price. 

a month 



$30 

A118— Pretty floraL design- 
ed engagement ring with 5 
high quality diamonds. 14K 
natural gold. $2.90 a month 



9IO./3 

1*184 — A good looking rli 
for men — heavy 10K yellc 
gold mounting with 2 Initic 
and diamond on genuir 
black onyx. A real bargai 



$1.58 a month 



BULOVA $24.75 

Ml — Bulova Commodore — 15 jew- 
els. Latest round style; Link Brace- 
let. $2.38 a month 



KENT— Kurve Watch for Mon $14.95 

K10 — Thin curved watch; fits snug 
to wrist. 7 jewels. Latest type dial 
with sweep second-hand. Leather 
strap. $1.40 a month 



17 JEWEL— BULOVA FEATURE 

R117 — The "Goddess of Time" — 
choice of white or natural rolled 
gold plate cases. Splendid value. 

$2.88 a month 



£.U/.Sufeet' 9nc. 

MAILORDER DIVISION of FI NLAY STRAUS 

BSE 39 I 670 BROADWAY-NEW YORK 



Complete Catalog of Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry 
and Silverware all on Ten 
Months Terms, sent FREE 
upon request. 




